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ERRATA   IN   VOL.   V. 

Bige  178,  line  91,  for  "  house,  especially  during,"  read  "  house 

especially,  during." 
«...  190,  line  5,  for  **  cold  air,"  read  "  inclosed  air." 
w. ..  190,  lineup,  /or  **  be  washed,"  read  "  be  thus  washed  as  it  were." 
•  • . .  338,  line  7  from  bottom,  for  "  Golionda,"  read  **  Golconda."  • 
....  277,  Diagram,  the  flue  9  C  should  be  open  at  top  and  bottom. 
V . . .  284,  Diagram,  the  pipes  at  A  B  D  and  F  should  be  all  open. 
....  397,  line  5^,  for  "  manuire,"  read  "  nature." 
«...  316,  Dele  the  whole  of  the  first  par^agraph  of  Reading  Memoran- 
dums. 
* .  •  •  353,  Diagram,  the  pafsage  into  the  air-chamber  B,  from  Mow 
the  pafsage  e  <f,  should  be  open  at  both  ends. 
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N""  I.  Seccmd  Series,  Yd.  L 

i     1 1  I  t  II    I    I  I    ass 

INTRODUCTION, 

It  having  been  found  on  many  occasions  inccmvenknt 
to  adbcre  to  a  precise  arrangement  of  the  different  parts 
of  which  this  work  consists^  the  Editor  thought  it  ne-^ 
cefsary  to  clote  the  work  upon  that  plan  at  the  end  ot 
the  last  volume^  in  order  that  such  readers  as  should 
object  to  the  deviation  iiR>m  his  original  plan^  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  discontinuing  it  if  they  should 
so  inclinci  widiout  hting  under  the  necefsity  of  hav-* 
ing  an  imperfect  woric. 

in  thiA  second  series,  which  cotnmetices  with  the 
jpfieseat  Number^  though  the  work  will  be  the  same 
in  all  elsential  particulars  as  before^  and  will  of  course 
ht  J. continuation  of  the  same  performance,  it  is  pro* 
lapsed  to  depart  so  far  from  the  former  plan  as  to  ad- 
here to  no  precise  order  of  arrangement,  but  to  give 
^  diifefent  e&ays  in  the  succefsion  that  conveniepce 
aiay  suggest  at  the  time;  it  being  still  intended  to 
give  nearly  the  «ame  proportion  on.  the  different  sub- 
jects as  heretofore,  if  not  in  the  same  number,  in  the 
lame  vokrme  at  kast.    TIm^  eisays  respecting  agricul- 
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f  lntr^od^ctJ4)T^ 

lure  will  becoijne;  more  practical  and  unc9nnected;.^so 
^  to  have  very  little  of  a  systieinaUc  form.  ,  Jn  i)a- 
tuirai:his;tory^.  to9^  the  ^ftays  will  b^e  ^mfffft  of  .ft  jpjp. 
ceilaneous  nature  than  in  the  fQrpier  yoli^njijes^  »y^hi?^^ 
it  is  hoped  will  prove  more  interesting,  to  ipa^py^^^eadj 
ers 

In  the  preceding  volumes  the  EdUojj^.fro^jirj^.^^jj- 
prehension  that  the  boldnefs  cf  bi^  manjif  r  ^,t/L%V^f{^ 
many  subjects  iiii^ht  prove  disgq^tfu^,  ^n^  ((^arji^g  that 
b^,tiught  be  deemed  a  visionary  if  he^pr9jpjj^ej(|  tp^e^ej^jt 
things  with  ease  that  men  had  been.  ^cci^gtQpgt^d  [tp 
believe  were  so  difficult  as  to  be  t^earjiy^.injppfril^g, 
yvai^  induced  to  proceed  with  *  c^r^ain,dfgri?p,y^,^2^-  . 
tion,  and,  on  •  this' accouat>  to  pp,stp.oqe^aj5i^,(ij^cy^^ 
sions  tbat  he  wished  to  bring  ioryt^x^i ^h}^%  1^\W 
found  that  .the  piiblic  pwd  sqjneiatt^^jic^  Jp^^i^pj^ 
posal  for  heating  houses^  aud  Qirc\%lx\ii(:^i^\)^f^-^^p 
with  such  a  saving  of  fuel>,  ^nd.  qpAv^pifa^pji^pthj^r 
respects^,  as  npjperspn  b^  i»et  ^ilth  beliel^e4,c^^l^^^:^e 
fully  effected}  apd  concerning  which  the  p^rsqpjvi.^he 
has  engaged  declared  before  any  e^pjaja^^^ol^^^ujis 
given  to  them,  thsit  if  Aa//!  of  wba^t^h^  Jjf^^^gjfpgjji/^gd 
only  .could  be  effectied.it  vvould.  satisfy,  J,b)?pijye^^^|y, 
and  would  be  much  more  tb^n  ^ver,.thg?:.^pe.9t^fj[j]fo 
see  done:  yet  these  very  persons,  lifter., ^^^pij^ji^jplgs 
have  been  explained  to  them,  hayg  defla];e.(^^{h^^y^ 

perfectly  convinced,  th^|^  no,t  onjy  a/(  ,tb^  r  bg^i  Mff*  • 
promised,  but  a  g^eat  4eal  morje,  v^^y^  bi^^fj|^ily|  ,^- 

fected  by  the  simple,  means  , proposed i^^tb^t^^^yjlje 

not  at  present  aw^re  ofany.  inconxw^;^i\ci|,tJj^^,JS^t 

been  experienced  in  hot-hou3e8,.th^^  (lWP9^^fi.l^* 

obviated}  and  that  the  plants  may  b^  PR^/IY^;)^  -^^ 
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/ 

timed   in  the  hot-house  With  equ^I  health  as  they 

caii  ever  enjoy  in  the  open  air  in   the  niodt  genfal 

climate.      By  these 'encouraging  circumstances' ^'^Ke 

Editor  ^iil  be  eniboldened^  in  the  succeeding  volumes^ 

to  proceed  with  a' freer  swing  tliaii  he  "has  hitherto 

done,  with  a  view  to  bring  forward  some  particular 

improvements  th^t  he  knows  to  be^asy,  but  whicli  the 

iridAlence  of  man  has  hitherto  made  him  consider  A 

arcfuolis  or  itiipdfsible'to  accomplish*    1^e  octal  sys^ 

teih  of  antbmetic  and  metrical  arrangement,  'Slightly 

glanced'  at  in  the  preceding  Number  of  this  workj  is 

of  tiiis'hature;  But  more  peculiarly  so  is  the  isystem 

HtlfrAiin^hy  txie&ns  of  an  universaf  character,  whicK 

li^^'tlits^  tb  d^velope  in  the  succeeding  pages,*  arid 

i»hi4A  hil' has  thus  long  postponed,  merely  Irpiii'tbe 

hi^e^'tiiat  *ft  may  be  now'more  adrerted  to  than 'it 

'^^iCf^V^WybsLwe  been  at  an  earlier  period;  for  Ht 

Ji^iferficif^edrisdous  that  nothings  b      a  wint  of  at- 

ifeiAltiH^tfa'rfie  "sulg'^ct  can  pWeiit  it  ifi^oni  being  ac- 

'ifciittJftft!  ^ch  an  obvibuff  improvement,  that  every  con- 

*f!{iettittPdHtiti  ^Wiidh  seriously  examines  it  miist  see  at 

'dUmWiHiAitt  \ii\Medy  and  the  amazing  facility  with 

•^ffiyt/  it*^imght  be  intrbduced  into  gentral  practice^ 

T'llS^Fs'Vth^i^  that  1  need  haveino  hesitation  to  defend 

^idpiiiWlaff'bpposers :  and  it  is  now  mentioned  in  this 

*tti&5tfifi4ii^dtder  to  provoke  some  man  of  talents  to  un^ 

^dfiafefe'^hetask  of 'refuting  What  isf  here  slated;  being 

'ifeiyyiWartfi  tiiat  if  I  shall  succeed  in  this  particular,  I 

^2ha!Ptliuii^n>babIy  obtain  a  coadjutor  iii  the  cause,  who 

^fi&j>^  the^ifaeatns  bt  effecting  that  which  my  own  in- 

*MHottV^t<^^  ^^  no  other  prospect  of  b^ing  ever  able 

B  2 


4  Introduction. 

In  one  p^tkubr  I  have^been  di^iappoinleid  i|i.l;h^  pre* 
ceding  part  of  thi»  work.  I  doubted  not  that  ^ome  one 
Would  attempt  to'  reftite>  seriously  or  iropically^  maoy 
of  the  paradoxical  positional  as  thiey  might  easily  be  x^ 
presented  tb  be^  that  have  occurred  in  it|  ye;t  none  ^f 
these  refutations^  if  they  erer  hlive  been  atteotpted^  bpiVe 
c6me  i6  my  knowledge.  I  likewise.  entertaim^.a^faiAt 
hope>  that  in  some  instances  tfaese  {positions  mi^lb^ve 
been  corroborated^  and  their  inAuence  extended  by- ad'* 
ditional  observations  by  others.  Ikl  both  these  respects 
I  have  misjudged*  If  the  iinit  has  proceeded  .fipm  « 
suspicion  that  I  could  not  bear  such  opposiuon.witfa 
lempi^r;  or  a  dread  that  it  might  pfoduce  asevem  US'- 
taKation>  I  trust  that  experience  would  socm  prav^^t)^ 
t6  be  a  fcnistake.  Que  who  i&  in  seairoh  of  iruih  >k$voNVB 
of  no  mode  of  so  effectually  aggrahdiemg.  ^Trfi^bc^ra^ler 
m  that  of  freely  and  unequivocally  relitiqmshiogr  an 
errot  as  sodn  as  it  can  be  recdgnised;  though.aei  c^ 
nion  caniiot^  from  any  other  conaiideratiott  but  that  ixm«> 
viction^  be  relinquished.  ..hm... 

In  the  SKQoeeding  pages  some  atleolpts  will  piobjBfbly 
be  made  to  give  such  views  <^  historical  aul^ecla.  as 
nay  tend  to  lead  the  mind  into  a  train  of  making  con** 
srstent  deoisiont  in  that  walk  of  litesature.  Vifh^n 
the  mi^  cati  be  brought  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the 
eircumstanees  that  t^nd  to  operate  m  pMithg  tbeiiway^ 
at  a  disiatioe  for  effeoting  great  chat^es  in  the  ^mm* 
atitm  of  natkms^  history  afsumes  anititetest  tfaotitoafi 
itk  no  other  way  be-  made  to  attain,  t  hanro  •  been  ift** 
dnccd^  from  the  preaent  ailaaiion  of  tUngs  ia.jibta 
country^  to  attempt  in  a  separate  publioatioft  <»  dight 
sketch  of  a  thing  of  this  nature^  but^  to  do  the  subject 
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yMuttf  wqM  reqfidQe  a  D^icuUene&t  of  ducidation 
tiiAt  {  fear  iht  iem{)ef  nif  the  iimtts  doe»  noi  iKJbpit  of» 
Irt  the  Recresltions  I  miHi  ftdopt  tubjects  for  illufitra- 
tiM' that  are  lefs  connected  with  drcumstanccs  whieh, 
by  dWak^fting  particurlar  pafsions,  may  serve  to  warp 
the  judgment. 

it  is  Hfcewise  ttiy  intention  to  attempt  a  critique  of 
tfefe  poem^  of  Oftiari  the  son  of  Fingal,  and  of  Roi«^eyj 
as^pulftshed  by  Chalterton  5  two  important  objects  con* 
sidei^  a»  matters  of  taste,  which,  by  having  inciden- 
ttiU|f  atotifidltlM'ftelkigof  eiortain  imtable  minds,  have 
i»ee6Silledle^j^t«'0f  maleKro^t  comroveray^,  instead 
o£  ItjiHti^  itifff  more  pbcid  sensatioois  of  genuine  orU 
t^A^lir.'  It  h'incm  time  thut  this  kind  of  murdenouf 
wiffinfettb^dM  t^ftve^^a  ^end;  and  I  tru$t  the  publiic 
nSted^U^tifO^  in  4oine  n»ea«ire  prepaved  to  see  the  ques* 
turn  flgtealed  witbiHit  avy  «pirit  of  boHiliAy,  totally  r^ 
gtin#^  '^'  ihe  parties  who  have  been  so  warmly  ea* 
gft^d<oriugiikl^r  «ide«  £uch,  I  bope^  will  be  the  spirit 
cf  <^lil^  c^itkjoe  <m  wUeh  I  meaij  to  enter  as  soon  %a 
crrcu»>atances  ahaU  permit. 

^'t0'^pi^  of  being  fiivoiired  with  eommuiucationf 
ffo^ottfi^iceaders  tending  to  correct  a)iAtafc£$--'to  rde* 
tifjr^eiveys^to  supply  d^cieiKsies^  biit  above  aU  lo 
«|ddffera;te:ia  tli^  great  oliject  of  rendering  this  work 
ifUra^vr  '  to  ingfnnous  nunds,  and  efficacious  in 
^mUemkkg  mem  rideae  th^t  tead  ta  ml&vea  the  imagiir 
m$Kmmy  to  watn4toe  bsart^  ^  dise^ver  error  under  the 
Mdunsetilbk  diisgui^es  ^atahenffiacts  toafsimie,  and  to 
^tiubit'  truidh  vAth  ^h0  fullest  Mperapicuity  that  can  be 
altltiiiedi  iahall  now  jMnoceed,  andstil  go  on  till  time 
•b»ft  arntt  my  h»d  in  its  progrefe.    The  last  advice 


6  On  rti^  HrmWd^  ¥\afits\ 

»   f»^.       -  .         .      ,'    •'  »         -r.  '•.  .         M        -   w     ■    ,  ,.  .  •,.. 

'  ..>  N.Bf  TkerecfST^higf^  tax  upoji.pap^^  mill  v^ce^s^rilff 
JjnmraM  thp  ir^i^ionof  th^  J^itor  to,  au§^if^tjh£ 

'  ir  -     ■..  ■  .  ...  .  ■  ■  .       ..— _.^- — ^^^^ ..       — 1-.J u »Y-t— *!*— 

^'fifivit^C  had  cccarion  to  investigat'fei,"  m'tfceftymer 

"|)iA  of  tHls' publication,  the  nature  of  that  dWttoH'^f 

'fcittiVa!  tedi^fe  ivhich  has'b^cn  denofftlYiated^tf^Wi^ffe, 

itt^a^  far '  Ki  ^  tht!y  Vesi^ect  dnhnah;  whh  c^^tfeiY  pdetl- 

^iSfJBd  thdt  afiect  themyb^'atteftdingto'whkfr'tile 

'j[Jfe^6fi'of  thfe  furar'eebhomiSt'W       atte*np<^%t'M- 

^^«ii^iittf6rit'  rbay  be 'greatly  ft^?Ht*ted;  L  hm^  pt6c^tA 

tt>  tofet  the  Attention  of  the  read<^r  'to  the  'ssiiri^'rtafs 

' -5Sft)bjtectk  i^d^peciitig' ffiei/^^ef a Wf^ KngSoiA' j 'iM *d^bt 

•     ^' ^(ot'B^bfeltig  ible  tb'  show,  that  ^  pr6per '  iatt^tibd*  to 

^'m^  44f)artfeient  oF  science  wilMitifold"  a  'MBF'wiJer 

• '  f  i^geW -WlprofVemerrt/ dtid  of  a  itibte  knpditairt  WiVd, 

"than  that  which  respects  the  animlal^Kngdotti'.'  '     ''-^ 

''^^/^-We'anilb^tetAVeen  plaiits  and  anhttab  is^so  strong, 

^'^at^lre'  tfhfl  the  ^imep^uliarities  alRfcttti^' vfejgetaWes 

^*a^W8  hiive  already  taken  notice  of  rcspcfcttegftnitrials; 

^^J^^is  to'sa^i  that  the  distinct  varieties  of  tech  dpecies 

■'^''pUritsiiave  Sl  natural  tendency  t&  contJhue  their 

kintf  by  siefedfe ;  that  they  may,  by  art,  be  to  managed^ 

' '  akto  product  al  mixfed,  or  what  may  be  termed  a  fwcwt- 

'^rc?  breed}  and  that  also,  withotrt- any  iiltcrmijrtiire 
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ive  took  notice  amonig"  th^  samev  variety  of  animaTs; 

and  that  in  many  cases  these  casual  deviations  may 

be  perpetuated  among  vegetables  with  a  still  greater 

tiiegree  of  certainty  than  am'ong  aditnaUr:  *  It  H'  of 

^xriUcfi  consequence^  tliat  these  peculiarities  should  be 

'difitfiriikly  matkedf;  and  duly  adverted  to;* -bebanse  it 

will  be  found,  that  the  most  eisential  improvements  in 

agriculture  and  gardening  depend  very  much  upon  the 

' '  degree  of  our  knt^vAdgtinf  these  particulars. 

T'^iffl^f^slthouf^  the  genera}  analogy  between  v^ta- 

t^i^jandi^iuinal^  oa^y  be  distinctly  traced  ip  regajrd  to 

^'j^p^  particulars,  yet^  owing  to  the  much  greater  d^- 

:  ff^ty.  tjt^at  lal^9  plaipe  in  r^arxl  to  the^mode^of  pro- 

^fft^^Wig  vijgetal^les  .t);\an  anuoalfi,  we  «neet  smith  greater 

J^ifltiA^rf^nd  Qivr^iany  occasions  a  a^l  gneat^  ,degrpe 

\y^:^(;^f^B^a^f  I  inf  tjae,  jnpde  of^  continuing  an  iodividual 

eTS^t^^ijofrf^ts  .thaa  of  aaimalsiy.aDd  on  which  de- 

^rp<»|dhipany,,,(;i£,ti|Q9P  i^mprov^ents  th^ait  bave;4>een 

^  .pff^\f^  iby  ma^ind ,  for  time  immen^orial ;  although 

..^{^l^l^t  .c9t^a.;w)ietber  the  sisnpk  principle  .up9n 

,LwW<*iptlwyf,4espiei>4  h*8  ever  Jtill  this  jwoment  \fetn 

^distinct)Jff.e^laiiK4»   ,.      r     .     , 

Tjna^^Tvl^^PW^e  itio  b«.a»  Moiversal.  Uw  of  pature, 

2^tJ^,^ery,jp|aiu?jl.w)ii?b  is  .pjxjp^^ted, from,  seed,  like 

^>P^I^  fiiiij3^..pi!pcf^dipg  from  parents  of  any  sort^  is 

.^c^^isifii^  ^qniQU^r  .individuals  of  th^  same  species 

'\jl^y,  sqw^  jg^ujiarity,  wiwcb.  might  serve  ^o  identify  it 

,hWShWM  <*e,paipi^  t^  ,;pafk<4VwAth  a  sufficient  de- 

<«5^^q!tia9PHrs^qy»»  aAtbpiwh^  tajcing.them  i^  a  g^ral 

r^i^Mfe^W  9¥iW^lyrbdoi;i^  allVto  the  9^Wfi  spepies. 
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9  On  ii^  Varkiks  <f  Pimis. 

Ifiia,  I  ;4h0ttld  Gonsider  9B  ^  primary  kw^  iind  jm  a£^ 
£Q^tiilg.d)l.plaaU,as,weU  u$nim<ai9,  totally  indepcn*^ 
deat  of  those  interoiwjtiiref  with  dijiferflnt  vaaetiet 
lyfaiph  we  pf^fmxkomly  09II  mongreh* 

}^li4*  TheaeJodividualities  tfaiu  obtained^  inparti^ 
i^$f  49ioDg.tfaioie  kinda  of  pkints  which  are  the  leaii 
li^li^a.  t0  vary,  have  alao  a  >  Ifindenoy  to*  psopagate  thetr 
kilHl^  .tbcuagh  these  still  are  liable  to  variations  in  a 
Ipfser  idegree^  as  before*  •  ^     ,   .         . 

^.<>WithF  Sfc  yitcW  to  imprefs  the.  mind  of  the  reader  widi 
a  icU^nct  notion  of  fQy  metaing^  and  at  the  same  ttnic^ 
iQ.abew  the^  tutiliigr  that  my  result  bom  m  atteatom 
fcQr(  these '))atAiclilaEs»  I  ahall  adduce^  aa  I  go<  aleagv* 
sptm^  frractical  411iislratio06  .of  each  bead. 

f  S^efy  <u[ie  Jcnows,  that  the  ifarieiies  of  the  diflbrent 
kindf  of  pUola  eooinlonly  cultivated  in  our  fieMa  aad 
glPldens^afe  consideiaMe^  some  of  them  diffitrii^iiiefy 
m^ch  frofa  each  other,  in  several  of  theirdkvitma  peH> 
Gitliaci^  and  very  eiaential  qualitiea)  aad  that  /  each 
o^Abese  f  roduces^  in  general^  its  own  kind  with  littk: 
variati^n^'  Xha^fannec  who  sows  pure  ncd  or  wshite 
whfjLliibMldfid  or  cone  wheats  n^  rdyupon  feopilig^* 
in.getieiialy^tbe  kind  that  he  sows;  lo  tfaoMlne  into^ 
n4r,.J^  farmer  who  sows  pure  blaitk  iMr< pure  white 
ofttam^ depesri  upott  reaping  the  aanie kind.  . So  of 
twoy  ov^four,  <or  six^rDwed  barley*;  ted  «}so  of  every^ 
vai^ieliy  of  the  diicve&t  kinds  of  grain  uBuiUy  ddti^ 
vated :  and  every  intelltgent  farmer  knows^  that  by 
adapliDi^  the  particular  variety  to  the'  s^l>  uwder  the 
cirymootoncca  that  atfeet  it  at  the  tiuae^  he  may  be- 
nefit himself  very  mvch,  if  his  ktiowkdge  be  aofBaeat 
a  6iriiGing;eaample  oi  which  I  gavb  with  regaid  to  oats 


t' 


tfithe^forogoing  ^volumes  <^  this  #tJHc'(Vbl;  Hs 
p^gQ  U^  /.  This. may  mt^  s^a  geneml.  illnsfiitficift 
ofiiheu&st positmi afiimned abiive;   '  .    .«.) 

But^  though  all  the  plants  thus  ^produced  endendf 
bdong  to  the  ^me  gtneral  variety  that  whs  sowti^  ytt^ 
^cifixamiiuftg  Mich  planl  indtvidiiaHyv  tnany  iltrildin^ 
«UversMa«s£  Moreen  them  'will  be  reiMriced.    One-'wHI 
tfonetamest  be  metiMrltli  which  is  tnoi^  early  in  ripe«^ 
ning,  or  more  robust  in  its  habit,  or  more  pnolifie^ 
acfidf  Of  fdumper  in  the  grainy  or,  ia  abiHt,  diV^rsiSfied 
fiom  Ibe  geneml  mafs  by  sotnefdrstioguid^ble  |)ee«W 
Iniity.     The  aHentive  cultivator  theo^  'by  xudiriemg^ 
thi^uMitivldiial  phnifts,*— separating  thetei*  franfi'th^ 
others  when  ripe,  and  sowtiig  dsem  by  tfai^aehres^ 
\^iobtaia  an  improved  breed  (if  I  maybe"  aliowed 
ikmea/gMMo)  of « >that  variety  ofigfatii,irhkfa'wtU  be^ 
ditlimaisbahie  fit>m'  the  parefvt ^stock'by 'a^^aperkir' 
degrwof/Aat'  quUty  fer  which  'it  watii  ^^iifted^    Aii- 
edatapiandf  lite  impnovement  thai  may  lie  oxade'  4yy 
tUbilkfhd^of' sl^kcttoii  I  also  adduced  cm  «l  fiHthei' 
cdulsbii^  where  i  showed,-  that,  'liy>Mkdti»g-  a  pltt^- 
ti!^M|KTKamvtof  *wfaeat  en  this  w^y,  a  f^riiier^eibtAiBfedAW; 
kiiidiiD£jwlRat'birhich,  'Open  an^  average  of  crdpa  «ftei^ 
tmbna  ^Barsiaril^  *54eided  him  at^ 'least' fbDf  buabeb 
pfer  aure  ttiora  sfaan  if  theaaoK  giiMind  had^be^  f»wi6i  * 
Hpthrtheipi»Mit>«iod&of  wheat  freirr  whioh^4t  #8B«e&^ 
kctUi  mfcid  this  wrheat  he  wais  etuMiAi  to^ttell  at>ft()M 
20  totac^^/cmtf.  abofe  the  uaual  priee^ 

AnothKr  instanoe  xsi  a  contiaaed  seviea  of  tiiipna»e^ 
xnent^  origifiatiiig  frain  thetame'iaause,  ia  mefitioned 
by  iDr.  Priesdey  in  a  letter  to  the  hoard  of  Agrictihote 
(Gnmmunacations  to  that  board:,  Vol.  I.  pi^34M)$ 


mibkbiakihGiifMie^  jdbM)t;a^;Mr..i[J6e))fir,  in)  Rhode 
<i»ii^di')hddy'iby)<a  degreeiof  HU/^oti^ini^tdi  thibr  |^«rtit»ilar 
|(i!r!arSieri«6le^y)Qau^$^  6biiubded  vi8getal»ks'o€  a  vaii^f  <^f 
Im^-hrmffeikir^iiihatfy  tlmtH3Pttldbe<^elwwfc€f©tf<»iwd 

5 -I-feeg  Icevc  alsaitere  to  state,- =thatnthcrd(is  a  nfafket 

ga^dwer  in  tb^e  netghbouriiood>o6{Edimbuiigl^^wJbo^'by 
\«i^  jftttentieui  of  the: same  dcindiitbntiiraiediifer  IwOxy 
,f)rear8,   has  gradual^  improved  his'fgfd^de^li^itpSssdiAI 

khsy  Jbeavo.  afttahn^  a.  -  decided'  mpesidikf^^tr^^ikme 

fmound  fhkn  )i  fhis  iFmnohr  beans:  m.p^vtmvhss^  ^  tbdisensd 
'Oi  (whinihi^  take^  care  alwaysao  saiva  AKm^'.thie  m^t 

prolific  plants  only;  by  which »ma9P»<lfiisit<rrop6ohate 
/towieotonbe  daeidcdly  more.fNfoliAc vthan  whi^t  be  can 

tobla^  fpOiRt  any  other  seed^.  .r  (/   ^,>.'    ->(•« 

/^T(3^o<)put:t^is  ease  to  a  fair  toal  uadeftosiy  Q^m<e)^: 
"i^mms  observed  lait  saasoa  a  caiuiid^abterdwfffaitiy)iin 
t  itb^^jrength^nd  prolificacy  of  certain  indmchtaJiplanUrof 
^i$cajrlelilHnnfCr3,(kidneybeanf)wben0omp9redwithoth«rs 
r,|)i¥mde.<tbe«i^  leaved  a  few  seed^  4iiodnft  eftohyrw^iisll^I 
r,i^^»iiQi  ^oW'^cyafately  and  obaerve  ^e^r^^iil^.jXbi^s 

^i^§9^perin»ex)t1;^atrinany  ofmy  vead^raoMay  pmlytxpg^t 
Kivittiouieithiei:^  tfoubb.or<ex|>en«Q4i7/If^^  9^ft& beien- 
^<p^Qte4  thftt.doe  plants  will  ail  bav^e^  intbi9rS2|Qi«4ogfl)e9 
4be  { pciejMjMkrky  whiah  ditjiingmshod  ( tbe  ,paRWti  ^kmm :  ^ 
,.*!  jrisr^^iffi^i^t  if  «»  perceptible  diftM*e»W!  cMi^bfg^- 
:>4ij^lked, : jKNocought ^vm  .thi%  perbapj*-  toiJ^q Jo^Jj^ 

■ 

^  Jkr,  unleis  i&  covtU^be  ei&idii^ntlyif^efieftiiiifidi  ihtintbe 
iJMeakaie&  oC  on^  plant  was;  not  ocQa«ian«d  by  an^*^* 

.  tmi  circttinstancei.affefitiagr.the'  soil  where  it  grew,; ;. 
I  beg  lei^ye(farAber  tip  i»ta^^^ithattb;»ving  snade.a  trials 
mimyytSLTs  ^>  thus  to^iQbtaint  assort  of  garden  p^e 


i«8  early  as  pofsible^  I/took'diis  to»JSiarkj<lhalKfn[Hii» 
idii&h  which  first  showed  blofeom^  >sa  as  'tmfefUil]^«E> 
^preserve  thim'  f&t  seedt    Tbid  I  practised  with*  attw^ 
limfor  chrM  or< four  yedfti^  always  8eh»iit%'fhdbeail» 
lie^  plants  from  among  the  earliest  klfid/^  Byiithls 
'ttietbod  I  obtained  a  sorl^thal^  under  the  t^mt  m^iige- 
ttietk^  camr  flMiHBtk'atleaBt  earlier-  than  the  ^liirrtieit 
fftort'I  couk}4ytiy<.'  These  I  soon  inerea^d^  so  as^to  smr 
them  in  tte(  open  fields  cultivated  by  the  plough  ^aikid, 
miBer^  these  circuma^nces^  I  gatheved  from  tte  fyM, 
*4ft'^h6  shMHB  of  Aberdeen  (one  erf  the  nortfoern>ttoiiA- 
^^^  of  Si?otlandj)>  a' dish  of  pease  one  year  opon  the 
•Mflg's/birth  day  (Juno  4th).  .•  «  ^JM 

^»   3d.  A  diversity  of  planta  may  also' be  obtainedifmrn 
the  intermixture  of  breeds^  as  among  animals,  st>'4&  to 
^diMEe  ^'fnongffd  Und.    Of  this  citcumstanqe xiiany 
^agi^kldrun^  are'  alrare;  and  to  tbif  we  mnst  anvibMe 
^Qh^i>d6ttri^iiatkrn  of  corn  on  many  ocoasidn9  when 'it 
'Iftd  loijg^^wi^' upon  <  the  same  soil,  which  induces  the 
^]^€^Mtff(^r  a  change  of  seed  (though  tbe  notions  of 
'rA^hs  to  this^  partieolar  ar^  at  the  present  time- v^ry 
^*»»Jrtife«5r; '  H ^ee,  rf  white  w4icat  be  flo#n  rn>a  dis- 
~4*i^' <ifc*re  ned* wheat, in  geng^al  prevaib,  it  will •'tn 
f  n|eMlicr#<^ttiyie'becdme  darker  in  colour,  so  sd  toa|)- 
^tidd«fi[q;^Jtl^e»mif«f re tif  that  which  ts  peouliar  tothe 
'distrfct^  'tbire  i^y  therefore,  a.  necefsity '  of  renewing 
^^l^^e^d'f  and  so  with  other  kttlds  of  grain.    ^Tb^e 
(batM^  fia^lioftaceous  flowers,  however,  as  beans  and 
peSfjII^  ^te  i-'MS' iiable  to  be  thti»  afiected  tkati  some 
.oth^'Sdrts  of  '^i^rif,  because  of  the  peculiar  construe- 
"iibri^of^lbeif'flower,  which  leaves  thfe  parts  of  fructifi- 
*  i^ation'  ttmch  lefe-^open  than  most  others.     Changes, 
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ih  r^rd  to'  this  particular^  are  also  effected  sometiniei 
by  acddcntal  intermixture  of  grains  of  the  difT^mnt 
•brts  in  the  bam,  or  otherwise,  whore  the  one  sort 
iticreases  faster  than  the  other:  but  this  produced  a 
dli&nge  of  a  different  sort.  It  may  be  called  an  ititerv 
mijtture,  rather  than  a  mongrel  debasement. 

This  kind  of  mongrel  debasement  is  more  liable  to 
affect  the  plants  belonging  to  the  Irassica  clafs  than  niost 
others;  and  thiis  is  more  observable  in  those  "sorts  iStkt 
sttt  :itrongly  characterised  by  marked  {>eeuKarrtie!s  thiMv 
thte  others.  Hence  it  happens,  that  if  a  few  red  cabi* 
'  Kiigetf  be  saved  for  seeds  ih  a  district  where  w%itef  ckbi- 
ba^s  are  generally  cultivated,  they  are  fodnd  so6n:H<f 
degenerate,  and  become,  at  first,  paler  in  the  rfed'  of  tbte 
leaves  than  the  true  sort;  and,  in  two  or  three  suci- 
e^sibn^,  they  lose  the  red  colour  gradually,  dll' thfe^ 
oidy  discover  discoloured  veins  on  the  thidcidf'  ^l/.' 
Wliite  cabbages  reared  for  seed  ih  Afo^rdeeh^iiie,''!]^ 
the^inemahner,  are  gradually  changed  tor  ted ^  Thi^  %* 
%^ry  perceptible,  a:rid  untversidly  recognbed  thtei«;  btlt^ 
thle  vMgar  notion  is,  that  the  climate  i«  tmfavouffArlb* 
t6^he  pmductioh  of  white  cadbbages.  AStti'^sfiii^ 
tt^anner  may  it  be  frequently  seen,  that  the  ^kinfi'd^ 
B£arseiUed-leafed  htassica,  usually  called  SaVoys,'  k# 
ofteh  blended  with  the  common  cabbage^  and^'tb^*^ 
BCime  dt  the  diversities  that  you  desire:  so  Ukrt!  thiaii^ 
who  Svlsh  to  iiave  savoys  with  large  white  hearts,  \AVk> 
<m]y  to)  ^ve  the  seeds  in  the  nei^bbourtiood  of  eoitf^ 
otfuer  cabb^getf,  or  with  a  plant  or  two  of  these  attiM^ 
t)^e' seedlings:  or,  if  they  wbb  tfaem  to  have  dptn* 
hearts,'  lo  mix  them  with  any  diversity  they  ehodft6' 
among'  the  cole- tribe.  Tlie  effects  of  such  inttrlilft^^' 
tures  are  as  certain  as  those  of  animals.  "  '^ 
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Tuimips  ar&  as  susceptibk.of  tbU.XDOQgc^^pl^i^ 
ment.as  cabbages;  tbds  I  once  ascei;taiQed.jl?yra  4^? 
sive  experiment.  .  The  yellow  turpip  differ^  fX9}xi  #11 
other  sorts,  by  being. yellow  (not  only  op  the  cjrojWi 
of  the  root|  but)  through  its  whole  substance.  It,ju» 
a. remarkably  sweet  turnip,  and  firmer  than  the  qi^er 
%9^y  h^i  doed  ^ot  grow  to  such  a  size  as  the  greei^T 
topped  sort.  Finding  it  rather  firni  for  the  cattle, ,^9 
bitfi>  and  wishing  to  raise  the  size,  I  thought  it  wpq^ 
be  desirable  to  have  a  mongrel  sort  betiween  the  ^e^ph 
topped  and  the  yellow.  With  that  intention  I  pl^lMf^ 
some  of  the  green^ topped  sort  around  the  edges,  qjT^^ 
small  patch  of  yellow  turnips  for  seed.  After  t)^.^pwe|; 
wa3  over,  the  green  were  takep  away.  Tbe,re^ul^,^|9f| 
precisely  what  I  wanted:  the  plants  produced  ffi^ 
these  seeds  were  ipternally  of  a  pale  yellot^  Qplou^^ 
with  a  ip^nish.  tinge  on  the  top  of  the  root^i  c^nd  :ifij^ 
largei  size  and  spfter  texture  than  the  true  yi^lpw,  tucf 
tiip»  This  rkind  I  propagated  for  upwards  of  tii^enty 
yeara;  and  found  that  the  seeds  did  not  at  all.degieni^*- 
ratf9  ^^^n  they  were  3ayed  with  due  care.  The  tj^tq 
^  Imga,.  qr  Swediiii  turnip,  was  not  at  ihat  time  known 
ux  thijt.cousitry.  Sinoe  that  plant  \^  been  introduc^ 
I  Jlw)  njsver  thought  of  tryipg  the.  effect  of  a  mongjo^l 
bce^  beliween  it  and  some  of  the  other  jsorts;  but  sbiJL 
do  rao  thia  season,  if  I  Jive.  Should  it  retain  the  .quf-. 
li^  (wbiob  it  aJooB  po&eiaeB  of  all  the  turnip  tribe)  of 
admitting  of  being  transplanted  with  ease,  and  retain-^ 
kigits  succulence  of  root  after  it  advances  to  seed,  it 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition;  for,  wef'e  a  mongrel 
breed  to  be  obtuned  between  it  and  the  green^  it 
would  be  much  improved  in  point  of  size.    I.  recom- 


1^4       '  Ok'tiePitrmi^  of  Plants. 

<!^rairiff'¥k*f s J "  '  ^^"  ^'-  '  '  -r^^/>:  ^^^^■^-^- 
"'Ah  dlF'the  life)v«  named  part?dulkr^  thr^a'Io^  Mt^ 
fwtfett  plants  ahd'kniinals  is  Very  6b^?ioui;  but  in'thbiie 
*Wflih"f(Mt6w,  the  peculiarities'  afect  'the  Veg^^iW^ 
MHg«6ttt  ottly.  '  '''"  •        -     *' 

As  plants  admit  of  being  pfopagatedlti^itiaiiy  Wihfe'i^ 
^y^*^a*i('by  seeds,  we  are  thus  enabled  (except  only 
aitei^g  Ih^  clafe  of  afnnuals)  to  perpetuate  in  intlii^idukl 
aiv^rity^^th  mutA  greater  ceftainty  than  can  be^doh'e 
aflatSng  Aftiiilab;  For;  wKerever  a  plknt  can"  be  pfopi^ 
g^t^drijy  ^uttiYigs,' by  layers,  by  offsets  from  thfe  fbotV, 
6y  graftta'g  or  budding,  or  by  any  other  niekris  th'ah 
<«(fciis]''^e'inaividiiil  vattety  m^y,  for  au^ht  that!  f 
feftWiiW^'be  cofntitiued  for  anylength  of  tfm6,'v^i!th6ut*aW^ 
mfie^l^dhStigt'^haiitVGt.  I  iihkwite  ttiii  kii  i?n^- 
nldtoi^'gi&ntlemani  ftr  whose  gtlneral  kilbWletf^  I'T&ekt" 
^"Wigh'  degree '6f  tespect,  ha6  lately  ^f8posettafl''ttj^'^ 
^Ihefsts,  wbifeh  rmpBe!i,  that  treeii  whteh  ktt  pro^a^^t^fl 
%fj^  grafting  suffer  a  gradtial 'deteribriation,^'b'y' f^fHrtfi 
^htey^ittfalUMy'becbme  diseased" 'ai^^die'bufr^^  iff i 
glten-  time;  I  do  ilct^  choose  to'  etit^  'feto  arfiti'i^Sl 
lifgAlicfA  6f  this  hypothesis  at  the  tJresent^l!iftie)'-bu't^i 
irta^jr  lb«*efly  8dy,  that  the  fects' adduced  *irf  stij)i56rt^ 
thfi8»b^poth^i5  seetti  by  no  meatis  td'be  BstabKshetl" 
ttofflttnlyas'to  bring^conviction  tb  my  tttind^'  cfr'to 
couYiteAalance '  the  many  others  that  lead  irt  i(!n«(0|ii 
|tefdtl»  <*Hicki*itin*  ■  Notnerous  opihioh^,  byfir^Btfe 
l^gtte*h^n'the'abote,i are  afloat  'respecting  thfrclifeg^- 
MfA'ttng  of  pdtatdes,  and '  many  bthtfr  ^lahts^  WbWli 
I  coB«der.«^'  ai#>tstidei$,  atfd''v<rhi<rh  1  'sbdl  -^bfhi^ 
ewmiine  on  a  ftstyrtf  »bccasibn  t  I*-  rte&tfbA  thfedii^  rifcWi 


><•  vl,l 
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mqfdy  ,to  jshovjr.  that  xhey  ^v^  not  Qv/eriooked.;  M^^M^.if 
these  variations  should  even  be  admitt?4>  ^'^^nQl^y 
be  f  Q|;iMdcted..  as  exaeiptipw  only  to  a  ryle  wbiaJ},  ;^fter 
all,,4ni\i^t  be  .allowed  tp  be  very, general ;.Ni^v.rthua^.4 
particvilar  variet,y  of  plants  can  .be  contiBmed'.without 
change  for  auy  length  of  time^  if  it  can^b^  Q^<}r^i?9 
propagated  than  by  seeds.  .     -    / 

It  js  to  this  circumstance  that  man  is  indebted^f^E^v 
all  jthe  bwe^tsjjvhich  be  has  deriyed  from  thee^grs^ft^ 
ing  and. budding  of  fruit-trees..  All  the > varieties  cff 
apples^  .pears,  cherries,  plums^  peaches,  .aprieots^nfE^ 
taf-iqies, .. aiji,(J  ..yarioiw  other  i;inids,of  fn^h  trtf^,  oy^ 
i^^T  qrigiu  to  the  diversities  that  baxr&r^pritfigifrc^ 
feeds^  and  that  have. been  marked  a&  good^aifter  th^ 
J^yA  come. to. produce  frutt.    .It  ia  now^  fiie«f«0t]y/ii^]^ 
deiT^^top^  by.  ^very  gardener,  respecting,  tbe^f^  vwi^%i 
ffC,finy,qn|£  kind  of  ftuit,  that,,  though  tb^Mdi^tinr 
g):^s|(ab)f  from  each  other  by  an  infinity  of  p|aticu)f  r^y 
Pfl^only;i;e§pecUng  their,  general  f^olificacy,  tbe^^is^ 
fl9^0f  s^pe,  cpnsiatence,  and  flavour  of  the^froit^.a!^ 
jt^e  t^^j^pf  the.year  tbatit  altaioa  malurityj  butaisfi 
E^9f?r^}ff&l^  mamver  of  the  ^owth  of  the. tree j  .ihe 
^b^5;^n£(9,,and.  proportions  of  ilb  twigs^  theix  ^saanaer 
|^^ifJjMf^g.f9.rjth  frpm.tbe . parents ste^Dfi;  thcif  tmr 
^flJ55f^^;,BarticuUt, diseases,,  ar  g^mjraj, or  partial  .4^t 
S?y4)  ^9'i?f^^»'  f^Wi>  .colour,  andii;Qn8i8t^Qe  'P£.  the 
leiff,  j^4.pvany  qtbef  par,^icnl^rs,  by  whi<?b  tv^fy.iiwifcf 
^[j^g^l.jlffn^j  can,be  easily .idei;^i^ed;(,y/9t.tf,,t}^  wh^it^ 
c^4l)«ft.cQ^^d  bp  .engrafted  upon.^one  ,aadf.tbp  saro* 
j^tp^l^  e$^.ikii;id'Would  retfin  its  .diversities  ffom  «tt 
^f9^l^^^hV^^^  fb^i^^tf  uiuJwiatii?g -certainty^. and 
SWftiffiii*^M?W«*J^«.'*^y'  cipps.'bri»grii»8eii|iiimQ 
young  stocks,  ad  infinitum. 
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'  III  like  xd&nrier,  those  kinds  which  admit  of  bdng 
}riropagated  by  layers  dr  cuttings^  as  the  vitte^  the  iig^ 
gooseberry,  currant,  abd  some  others,  if  thus  propa- 
gated, kre  never  found  to  deviate  from  the  parent  gtock. 
So  of  those  which  spread  by  runners,  as  the 'straw- 
berry; or  increase  by  suckers,  as  the  raspberry.  AH 
^kci  verify  the  rule,  that  varieties  can  only  be  obtained 
firom  seeds. 

When  we  contemplate  this  economy  of  nature,  it 
it  iiBpofiible  to  a^oid  recognising  the  power  that  is 
thus  conferred  upon  man  to  benefit  himself  by  it^  if 
he  chooses  to  make  a  proper  use  of  those  faculties" 
wikich  have  been  conferred  upon  him.     He  has  been 
endowed  with  reason  to  marie  those  facts  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  his  notice,  and  to  draw  from  ttiem 
the  conclusions  to  which  a  comparison  of  th6se  facts 
BCdefiarilv  conduces*    But,  before  he  can  avail  him-^ 
idf  of  these  benefits,  he  must'  exercise  his  facuhiest' 
ytjt  it  ii  to  l)e  lamented,  that  his  views  are  too  often' 
confined  to  iiiiUvidad  objects,  which  he  regards'  ^ 
being  in  a  great  measure  imconnected  with  others;  ftb 
that  the  consecpiences  whteh  resuk  from  their  various ' 
iidoences  upon  and  relations  to  each  otherare  not  at- 
landed  to«    Every  riian  knows,  that  varieties  of  certaiti' 
plciitf  are  obtained  from  seeds;  yet  how  few  have  ex^  ' 
tended  their  views  so  far,  as  ever  onoe  to  inquiiie  whe- ' 
ihcr  this  apfiiieB  to  every  plant,  6t  not>  Fc^v  {lersbns 
are  «o  licde  informed  as  not  to  know,  that  a  wilding 
i^iple  from  seed  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  pieddting 
a  good  icind  of -fruk;  yet  fe«r  have  given  tiiemvclvea  the 
tninbie  to  coHBider,  thnt  aV  the  kinds  of  ajpiplet  Aat  «^ 
ceMfmnd  in  ont  iiiiNmet  tyliiuttiAg  and  e^igui^ 


have  been  oagimJly  wikiir^  tim  b«v9  .bf^n  f»I<)lM 
from  ^moQg.th^  endlefe  v4riettei  wUcli  iMie  t()U8  pror 
Aicedji  an4  propagated  mth  c«re  because  of .  ttie  va* 
hiable  qualities  wbkb  they  were  obaerved  to  poSaiefy^ 
Some  meoL  haye  eveo  adverted  to  tbb  last  circumstancei. 
yet  aoooog  these  how  fcw  are  there  who  draw  the.cibii 
vbna  inference  froto  thia  fact;  via.  that  by  a  cartfnt 
attention  to  a  number  of  wikltngs^  continued  for  a  au^ 
ictent  length  of  time^  other  varieties  still  may  be  tij»'^ 
epver^,  that  may  p^&efs  qualities  far  superior  ta.any. 
kithertp  koDwuo  The  golden  pippin  is  justly,  esteemed 
a  very  vfluabk  fruit;  but  the  tree  which  pirodupes  it  is 
weakly^  and  Mibject  to  canker.  .  The  fruil  itsdf  Jo^ 
its  shafpnffs  in  a  few  months^  and  then  beconvBf.inr 
aijad*.  Ccoildaii  sqpple  (having  the  sapie  deUio^j^.  flar 
▼our)  .  be ,  ^nd  that  would  retaij»  lis .  shaipDeti  till 
Ju^,,  Who  will  not  say  that  it  would  b^^  ^  valoatde;  a^r 
qajfi^fpnl  But  if  the  wood  of  that  tree  ware  |ui.beait|;y.. 
at.  ^ai^ine  others;  if  it  were  as  generally  produc^iiae  aa^ 
tbf^  naosiMphv  if  it  were  pf  as  laige  a  sm  aa  the  oodr 
ling;  if  it  continued  in  a  good  eating  atat«  firom  {Hr ; 
tober  .to  Juzie^  and  if  in  shape  and  .beauty  U  vf/Kft.MOi 
p^e(;t,  s^.cm  be  desired;  would  itxipt  be  accopiot^d^ 
an  ^a^M)9i#itioii  of  still  grealbr  value?  And  wbo  i«il^ 
prelpild  b>aa^  that  this  is,  impofsibk?  Mo  tbi^kiqg^* 
perap(i  dare  say  so.  .,  ... 

But  if  we  have  not  drawn  thi^  fisat.  aad  .inpat  obr*. 
iripua  ^conclusion;  and  if^  in  consequence  of  that  inad->. 
verteitf!)^^  we  have  neglected  to  make  e7p€;rinfaHta  and«, 
lavest^gMions  with  that  view,  we  caamt  expect  that  ^ 
aoy.  pragreia  sl^p^ld  havie  been  made  to  asc.ertain  what 
mre  J^l990it.  probable  meapuie»4«)^  lit  ^ptad  Jfinr  Ihe 
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"^uf^^oftn&ki^gcriiireKperiniientttUcce^  to^ur^isif; 

^  needs'  of  a  ptttti^tef  kand  «f  ^firuit(>have.  a  grenldr 

iidi^f  >  tliaUso^hert)  I  kntfw  of  node  jaxK^*-  Vnaw  aKtao- 
'Jbgy -withr  titvtnials^und^  simikr  citieumstsHieft^'  ikc 
'iltily  (^ot^jedtar^nhatlbepvobidbility  is«o^  batihel'daye 
%(l>Bt'^tt>pr  Has  it  e^tsr  b«eir^scenainedf'4bal7'tfaitt  accds 
'frotna  snoAtiary'tree  (oMhosr  from,  a -grove  x)£.thexsa3de 

ititid'^^f  grafted  treed)  kas' a  greater. tendc^eyitoipoadai^e 
^seendat^  nesembKng  the  parent^  tban  tihie  Jdd€els)ff 
""the  same  froit  when  sitktounded  by  otber«iraiDetiBiSBii|yf 

the  satne  kind  of  frtiit?  I  h»ve  vkvetiit^ixdsoi ^Bmaa^ 
"^tem^t  to  adcortitin  this  hc%:  yfttaiv^vvwy  jA^toWi, 

ttedt/v^re  these  ficls  aicertai(ied>  itvH>v}im6n(kxSMy 
^fatnliiate  our  attempts  atimpvctvement^acid  migktrgitye 
i^^'Sort  of  certaitity  to  cnxr  efforts. :  iias^  ift'eivoDtbi^^noas* 
-toeliained^  ffaaft  distim:t'vami:»ei  of  the  Bame^ddsiof 
V fruit  may  be  blended  togeih6t^9om^'ff^timmiaaiimd 

bneed  lUce  moi^rek  anoiong  aninials>  m»d'tho6it'afMiii- 
^'gfds&monglhelrasncu  tribe  of  vegetables  abote  bniw 
-'tn^ttttedf  i  imow  n^.  One  fact  alone  ihat  Iifca»iic- 
<^l)ect  ^eems  (orgive  a  scrKkf  pft%)faabili|y>'tha<^it|aiay 
obe  so.  '  There  are  tbre^  varieties  of'  evimxtt$\ijCribes 

Rubra)    t^t  ai<e  very  dearly  dfttiv^i^faabk^ifoilii 

each  other;  the  black,  the  red,  and  the  wbitcf  ^eafih 
^  ef  which  baire  several  lefser  vaMtiest^ibut  I  knowinot 
^  whether  a  mongrel  breed  can  be  produced  <bett;rtten /the 

Mack  and  ekher  of  the  other  two  by  propagating  ;th^Qi 
'''from'^eeds  that  have  been  produced  Mponi^raeS'JSttr- 

^ipdunded  by  other  sorts.'  Thata-mongrel'Sdrtliafr  tbUs 
'4$ten^rQdue^d  between  the  «ed  saA  ^be^vdiMJe^  fle^lna 


didou^  bjnifaeitiante  of/tfae  GbampaigO!  >9)](rf a^t^i wj^ich 
xhflS'Unljr  afin£t:nnge1of  radibkiiwkdilbrQugb  d)ie»whM^« 
lExpcrimi^ntsottbisiiiatuine  seem  tolict  9Q  obvio^js^^^bat 
ane^wonltl  supipoaetliey  muit  hfUrd  be«n.i$Q^iG^Bt^,ip^ 
'«B  tpiasoEStehi/iiiieseiEfiielonvitAioutafmrfibiUtyl^ 
yyebl^dhinft  dtore  is great<reiu90D>to;8ti9peotjtJi)a<  ii  i>fiVAr 
^•Im^  UitiL.doQd.  Of  late^'  »»  Tmoy'  ex^rin^eots  J?^^ 
>beBnMii]adejui»X.ancadliire'ftbioiit  mUii^tn^w  ^anfcpli 
'/go698l^Qni^rfftMB;8e^>:Hbflt : t  CQp^ii^.ii ,io,be Jfflp- 
^yosfaibk  nbltitf  [  that  .scnne*  q£  tfaeai  ezpefimeojl^rp  ^  ahpgkl 
fdiaffi8tQdinert«(ij  to/'tme^.or  i«or«  i>f/ttbe  circywutanqfs 
afcoiie  UsxisA^^vA  tsicowtm  remark^  tb^je^er^l.efl^^fts 
of'Abdie  oircumstaneei^.  Should  ibU  pcfiQC/fall  iiu^ntbe 
/ha(ir(id>ofi^lt^;OQe>wh<>i)t3ma4e'riwadcaip£^^  t^n- 
:dent^>^iii  wob14  (bftia  f«roar  done  to  itbe  p^bjic^,  aait 
-<«QB}d(itQBdit»  Qxlaid  th«  sphere  cf  gtoerol  I^ao^ledge^ 

'dfrlthesfr  'sraoldiiave  the  goodndii.  to  oommu^tiQat^  ibcir 

^dbm-vatifms  through  Ibe  cbaonel  ofiJlBi^f^oiiks  or.  by 
aafioAfttoiiiicansjihai  Iheynhtli  deem  <«we;jeligibl8t< 

^  ijuJ  -faaite  rjofateefif  to.  make;  die«eii  re»arkB  .up^a  fi^It 

trQtB'j3lo9t/^ofiU)9  aulttvftted^  besAuae>0»^$k]¥)d^  wiUibe 

'.idisp9S0dilo^I%iD9ore  attenrti^o^tQ^jbem  tlwstto,(Hber0; 

:^^oaj»»tlparing  ^eiacU  thati  ^m  ksn^vroi  resp^c^g 

ibAt  f4ma,i  laiadi  lexten^iog  th^^e  obmrvajy^s  ^^  At)\er 

/ldfiee9i9titi«eenis  lO)  noe  by  no  meaui  impirobAblei  4^t 
manytttr^es.Mthieh'haye  oever  beeiif^Gootnnib^  ^jon^y 
ftifieuhtyfldioajinigb^y  by^tiiifttletttio^i^fttbi^iflprljo^d 

'npif^edgflftiog  .the  beat .  kil)dd(  by .  engrafinAgi.  ih^QOSxei  a 
78ou9oei^£  Arer y  gceiit  improyem^t^^  b]/i  Ai»gmeiuiiig.  the 

^jfoDdii0Qwaii>^d>.beastJa9:  b«y][^:it$,ipi^Qi4limf3. 
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eraJ^^q;>I)iQ$>r4lK>9e  c^Ued.  Siberian  ^sabs4Kf, various  sort% 
ail  of  tbenftyery  sm^^y  we.  should  baAreforo^d  ii^q.ader 
4)uate  BotiOQ  tbdt  an  apple  Qp\ild.Qyer.be.&ua4  tfa^t 
should  approach  to  the  size  of  a  child's  head :  yet  su^b 
an  apple  is  deseribed  by  Dr.  Thaer  of^IJai^Lave?  in  the 
fir^  volume  of  the  Conimunieations-  to  the  Boacd  ^^ 
Agricuktire^  and  we  have  all  seeaapples^of  a  3i;!^e,tbM 
nnist.be  deenued  mo«istrou8  when  compared  with  those 
erabs;  Cherries  that  have  been>  reared  from  seedk»are 
ibrtbe  most  part  so  small^  and  eontaiaiso  little. pul{^ 
that  a  man  who>  had  never  been  accustomed  to  aliiend 
lor  the  cuhivated  sorts  wouM  scarcdy  have  suspeeted 
that'  a  kind  so  large  and  so  fleshy  (when  compafied 
with  the  size  rf  the  stone)  could  ever  have  been  found 
as  the  Harrison^svheart,  by  others  called  the  Tui^key 
B«^aroo  cherry;  Those  who  have  been  aecustomedio 
^ervethe  eommon  sloe,  orbuUaee'tree,  wo«»MBca<ee]y 
exped;  a  variety  of  that  fruit  eolarge  as  the  mfignum 
b(»&nni:pki)m>  faxiefsof  the  size  of  -the  neetarme^and 
peachl  A  man  might  4iave  been  long  acquainted  w4h 
the  hawthorn,  -without  suspecting-  that  a  vavkity  of  it 
6ouMr4}e  foundito  yidd  such  a  fruit  as  •  the »mediar« 
These-  afford  i  striking  examples  of  the  impirovenwnts 
thatihave  been  made  in  the  produce  of  our  gardens  by 
a  long  continued  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  ihese 
dafses  of  plants;  and  they  appear  to  us  in  no  respect 
striking, -because  we  have  been  long  familiarised  with 
them.  But  let  it  be  svppbsed  t^s^iWe  were  only > ac- 
quainted with  wildings  of  these  kinds  of  plants,  and 
that  the  art  of  engrafting  had  never  bQen'ap^ed.t& 
them,  and'i;ire  shaU  see  at  one  glaioee,  tbat>  these  kinda 
of  firuit  tnes  would  have  been  accoonted  of>  mmsh^in- 
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fertor  valUe  to  many  others^  tfaal:  b^e  be^n  )iit)ftrt6  8<i 
irtglcctcd  by  us,  that  we  have  liarer  thought  6f  ciiK 
tlvktifig  the  best  kiiids  of  them  by  meantf  of*  engraft*' 
ing*;     "   .      •■       ■ 

Of  iK'the  fe6rtd  df  frtiit'khown  on  this  gkibe>  tione 
afe  so'tvte}}'  idfipted  to  afford  a  solid  nutritious  food  to 
mtlti  as^  tfa^e  of  the  farinaceous  kind*  The  fleshy 
frmHi  fl^re  p3fea»ing  to  the  palate^  and  refreshing;  but, 
Uhl^'they^re  conjoined  with  farinaceous  matter  of 
otie  6oit  or  o^r,  they  prove  insufficient  to  sustain 
h<kii)B&T  life.  Dates,  almonds^  walmits,  on  the  oon-^ 
trtfry;'dffofd  a  substantial  and  nutritive  food,  and  the 
tni^'  grow  feadily  in  situations  where  human  cultuiie 
is '}fn|)6fiirible  to  be  applied,  or  unnecefsary.  This  clafa  , 
of  ^Its,  then,  ought  to  have  attracted  the  'first  and 
mddl'ihaiiced' attention  of  man,  and  should  have  obi 
tafniNi''frotti  him  the  most  careful  degree  of  cuhure^ 
ill  9irAfa9'respeets  engrafting  and  the^mdioratiotiof 
itsfftfittyet  in  Btitfirin^  and  I  believe  all  othemorthern 
naiiotis',  this  has  been  entirely  neglectied:  *we  have  pro^ 
ps^ated  wildings  alone,  and  therefore  we  consider  them 
ai  fbrcttt'  ttees  only,  fit  to  be  cultivated  for  "the  sake  of 
timbll^,  %at>  not  for  fruity  yiet  the  cbetmit  inr  particu^ 
lar,  were  the  best  sorts  ^to  be  propagated  by  engrafting, 
mi^t  be  made  to  afford  an  immense  proportion  of  the 

• 

most  nutritive  food  for  man.  I  have  not  the  smallest 
d6wbt,  that  were  the  fruit  of  the  chesnut  as  much  im* 
proved'by  sclectiftg  the  best  sorts  and' propagating  them 
by'^engwifting,  and  had  that  been  continued  for  as  long 
a'pbnoiA^of  time  as  has  takeB  place  with  regard  to  the 
^het  frait^ trees  abovo  mentioned,  we  might  have  been 
aUo  to/dratvi  fVem  an  acre  of  mountainous  land  that  is 
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unfit  for  producing  any  crop  of  gfain,  properfy^pl^flsieft 
with  ibesfitits^  'a  mucH  greialtef  qitknttty^bf  lltiittfetn^^yw 
tenance  tlian  caA  be  derived  from^h  by  anj^btb6y'hltt*h 
yet  attempted  by  man.  What  greatly 'atkfe'toftfes'*^ 
produce  in  tbis'case  is,  that  no  sS^d^W  to^tife'^AedBiiid 
from  the  crop,  nor  does' any  exp^nct  of  iiiltiV^iiWi^tdAl 
tp  enhance  the  pricfe.  These  are  6uth  obviotts  r^fl^ctlbtti, 
that  1  am  almost  ashamed  to  add,  that  tHis' s^fcxilfe^f 
^improvement  iseems  never  yet'ttf  havfe  bielert'onSii^- 
tempted  *by  any  person  ,that  I  tiave'  Hfeard  '6f  ^ti  tfeis 
island.  ^  t  do  not  expect  that  it  wiH  Hbw  tte  dttfeftflfed 
to,  although  the  situation  6f  the  country  so  iibVitittsly 
requ'ires  it;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  n^^e  it  e\<^eh' bbtiAn 
a  serious  Investigation.  '^1  ^^j  j.  luiii 

The  beech-tree  also,  as  T  had  bcbisiWh^'feltfV^Ho 

show  (Vol.  II.  page  388)  migh£,  by  the  sametmfeilis, 

be  made  a  source  of  great  plenty  6f  food  fbt^tieaBtS  at 

leasts  if  not  for  men,  and  the  walnut  nftgbt  ifiih'Jbie 

'cultivated  with  profit.    But  mkriy  6f  ray  tedflert  will 

Wnk-  thaV  I'have  dwelt  long  efioiigh  Oh  Aiii^^aac. 

'  f  t^trefore^iesiit'-  jfor,  hbwevet  desitoifs  I^iriij^b^  of 

"suggekihg  obvious  Improvettifents,  I  sh^H  i^e!*  W- 

*  teihpt  to  force  them  lipotf  any  one  ^ho  is'iitit  ^K^6tod 

^  to  admit  ttieir  utility^       '    '  ^  '^   .,nu.^,.u^ 

■      ;■■        I  I   I.      ■  —      ■    y     »..     .     ,  «     ■ -  ,       .  .■.■■■■■  ^       ■■    I      » 

^    ^To  i^fi^  Editor  hf  Rscredimns  in  Agri&uUwfiey'  Hit. 


SIR, 


1    J  -' 


< 


'It  is  among  the  chi^f  fiidvanta^ey  sMsing 
from  a  publication  like  yours,  thatVe  hiive  an'6p^r- 
''  tunity,  through  its  medium/  to  addtefs  indiviifiials  of 


mifffmfMhl'h^^MW?''^  fft  attending  ;o  pmate 

^PfiHHPWHW4ffi|S,a  ^Q.tjji^jjjght  our.  periociical  works, 

^^X .mfS^^m^  !^^  neiygpapers^  are  highly  useful. 

TA9f«#'^Tfl|ft  W^^^  9f.'  CQ^^yeyance  morp  certain  than 

^j|Ji^tj^jf)a^|)^j^ay-ppst;^and  undoubted! jr  more  certain 

Ibftft  ,*b^  ?AWflt  ;prMi^e  of.  flipping  a  letter  and' a 

^^jijqg^  ipfq  t^?;  h^pds  of  a  great  man's ,  porter,     We 

fe^^#f  tj{.,tb|e  jnefjium  .pf  such  publications  as  yourg, 

^^  iflf^liye.  proof  that  our  letter  has  been  read   oy 

b«H^f?<^>  aud  th^Jr  bj;  jt^.e^ns  of  somebody,  }yj^\^^ 

y^a^ffk-^P^^^ ^^^^  ^y^  9r  ear  of  the^  person  it./s  Jo- 

^fgff^p^  /pr* .  ,4^  ?^  ^^®  y'^>*i.'^i"g  pC  letters  to  pubiip 

jnen  and  public  bodies  for.  the  public  good  is  a  i^uty 

jpflyj^q^  .^ijipoji  \\Sj^;  39  we  hereby  call  to  witnefjp,  ih^ 

^ftSWiS'?A  ^^^tSP  that  we  have  performed,  the  jaid  duty. 


^o^^m^Vf>f^m»  ^  bo<ly«f  i»?en  lately  in^orppra^ed 
j/ofyA?  Tfkf  ap4  .hHn?W  purpose  of  redemiingfar- 

alleviating  the  diseases  and  prolon^ine  ^e  Hyes  and 
comforts  of  the  most  useful  animal  that  the  eartti  bears; 
an  aninialj~'neverthe1efs,  doomed  to  be  altBimately  the 
prey  of  ignoranoeo^'Crudty.  .  The  advantages  which 

.  Jl6?^b«lffl«d8rAbf€tJv  ,ms^  .%ffl  ^  4'^i\"^ wi ,  v>f .  the 
Veterinary  college  are,  I  am  credibly  informed,  great 


i  ft  &f^  4U  f^mr^^m  of  fi&rul 

'Hn^  it'^^f'tbteei^^oevtolned  by^acom^tetriaJ)  ^«ib«r 

^l^tideme^^to^  pratteG<d  imit  xp^nmefaifig^  ixittheifweitt 
^K»i<fU4iatt<^'a»he#0)'  I  ktidw  of'  node  ^asaci^*^   t^naantttio- 
ii&gf'mtlt  fanitiialS'^undei^isifitikDr  ciftcumstBaess^'  mt 
^ttY£^  eoi>>}€)dtture'that  the  pfobiAiiUty  is«i^'  batihel'eaye 
^«tet^^tt>pr   Has  it'e\'«r  btieirTascenAined^dhatlbe  seeds 
'froin'a  stdiiafytree  (or  those  fr-em  a^rove  ofitfaeoacide 
jtitid'^fgraffted -treed)  hag' a  greater  teiid6neyit&>pradoge 
^s^endanbs  nefiembimg  the  parent^  tbanidiie.4cleds)%f 
^the  satne  fruit' when  suf mounded  by  other;  iraiPietieflBiiyf 
tte satne  kind  df  frtiit?    I  hft?e  tvbvenliQaicdiaf  ^em»(M'^ 
t€ftttpt'  to  ascertain  this  fkct:  yet'k'^fnvasp  .obdious^ 
ttett/were  these  ficts ateertaitied^  ituxouMA^bncbrffilly 
'facilitate  our  attetnptB  atimpnovement^aQd  ntigklrgbe 
<ifib  soft  of  certainty  to  our  efforts.  /  iia&  it  eveD^been^as* 
•  KKttainedy  f fa»l  distinct  varietteii  of  tbe :  same  ^ddst  of 
vfruit  maybe  blended  together) soja^ftofknxiaaQia'inkted 
bMred  Ukemongrek  amODg  anifmk>  and  tfaote;I]rlA<l- 
^  grds^among^therira^md  tribe  of  vegetables  abate  knii- 
-"tietatedf   i  kno^  n^;^    One  fact  a}<)ne  that  lucaatn- 
K^llect 'teems  tor  give  a  sort  <^  pK>babili|y.that^it{atay 
^<be  so.  '  There  are  threi^  varieties  of>  GurRuortSitY^riAe^ 
Rubra)    t^t  are  very  dearly  dtstivigsi^hable  J  ircftn 
each  others  the  black,  the  red,  and  4he  wbitei^^eaeh 
vof  whick  have  several  lefstr  vaMtiest*>but  I  knowinot 
^  whether  a  mongrel  breed  can  be  produced ibettiisennbe 
blads  and  ekher  of  the  other  two  by  propagating  :thqm 
-'frcmt'^eeds  that  have  been  produced  Mponivirees^jsvir- 
'  rounded'  by  other  sorts.    Thata-mdngrel'aairt •has  tiAis 
"l^ten^rodueAd  t>etween  the^ed  and 4bo-Whk&> serins 


xbBB'iail^  a;£diiit:tmge{c^  rodiUoiMkditibrQugb  tbi^wbi^d* 
lEacpcrioDEmts  oi  tbis.nfttuoe  seem  tobe  3q  obvio^j.^bftt 
^UK.  would  suplpoie 'thoy  mutttba^^d  be«n  d^iG£tie^,i|i^ 

)yebl'ilbintt  dnre  is  greMran^onitOiampectjUi^^H  i^fivftr 

^hss;  biiriii.dono.    Of  iate^^  ;9^  fitmayi  e^sj^riiQe^tS;  bi^jire 

)beEn.Miiiaite vmLapoattbire  'Bboiit  pi^«ji:\0>q<^  iprj^iof 

vgpdwlrovrmrfrtiKiJ  secids^rtbaK  t  copiai^ii^  .it , to.be,i/9i^ 

^yobibk -^hkitdthat  .some* pC  tfaes«  etxp^rimenf^r^  ^ abpqid 

^^2Hmrfidhreit«d.  to/<onie..or  Bsoi^fpfrtbe  circim^Uiiqfs 

abwe  $l»tni^jiind  iof  coiv (se  remark^  tbtje^ofl^leffiei^ts 

oF  }|bdtt  otfcumstanee9.   Should  tb W  pfipei:  f fall.  iorfeOntj^e 

/baiirfid  06  AHiif  jooeiwba.bfts  ;QM4e'r«Qi«rk9.p£  ilbis  t^n- 

donii^^iinb  wobI^  ibfiia  iwwxx  .don<$  tc^itbe  public^,  an  4t 

-<«Qnid(itQBd  it0  Q&fckid  tb«  sphere  of  gtoeral  ktio\y]6dge^ 

'df-^fthe^  muildiiave  the  goodndt.  W  oommu^^nbait^  j^heir 

r>dbBcrTatt£iiu  •  tbrougfa  tbe  cbaom^J  ofi  Jiisiis/ciKroi^^  or.  by 

oiiqrKsdiietoiibcans^bat  tbejf  fibiiU  de€fn<in^ek;|{ligibl9t' 

^  ijuJ  'fa»re  rjohveii'  toi.mafcft  U^esetresiarks  .\ip«n  fruit 

trocB'AiostftBoaUj^  cKilti>Mtd^  besAu«e>09^$kifid  wiUi:be 

;.idbp»salil(vpayiooore  aifteprb^Q;  to^ibem  dMittoioUi^s 

^i^lervonjcomparing  ^be^fiupts  tbali  ^^.lup«^vri>  respecii^g 

ifinit  ^tfysAfi  md)  lopcten^iog  th^^Q  ob^^vaj^^s  .^  pt)\er 

/ilJ9ee9^itti«eems  :iOt  me  by  no  mea^  imp^obAblei'  ^t 

inanyittr^siKithiQbhay.^  oev«!r  been^aciogtnnA^  ^yDt|yby 

fiif xf^^vfttiM: <oi)gbfy  bYjaixiatttiitk>n/9f  1  thi^ispr^ju^pd 

^apii>[>9g»tiQe.  tb^  befitvkiiid8(by.engrafi^g^..b!&Q<mQ  a 

7saur0friDC  ATftry  ge^t.  imprQyem wt>, ,  byL  ai»gm^iui»g.  the 

'iii^i£pi;i»iaD>iU)d}.beast,£u:  b«ymdil$.cp^'^^iA  lij9^. 

'  JfLi»^eLjhiA<U:oiltem«d  iHM*s«il^il^ilhr^afisying)  jii!|^Q>.9p9id^ 

C3 
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.,j^i)gdpdfd«al>  aodbthipk&tbQ.inay  claim. the  uscNil  pm* 
*ixiibge^<>f''0€fotaiii>'ttai%]krSv  912.  cacemfkliion ifnanitht 

-a^Qstf  GVier:  andoMer^vand  -yet,  .foom  >\raiitf|rfAteli*yl  lb 

itintf  drigisial  eottapositbii^  varies  it  S0  nuiohi  ibat^tho^ 

who  remember  it  at  first  hand  can  scarcely*.  teQogni))e 

tt»: prtncipal  features:'  who  mtada^noe^^entinsarviiimf 

'bat  2i&  fit  tjQi  be  compared ^u^ithsametbiing'  that  hcunoAt 

^in>suoii  a  county  $  and^who  wiU.>ncveff<be'ali>a]ofajMr 

•pvpofi'CaAy  because  the  biHs  heidraivaLipoa>t(tiiagiaati(tn 

^T^ddy  faonaouted^  'What  is  tbis.nDaiv's  hobby  iifiittiii 

'  fost^'korse . ^no^  tmmercifuUy  jadedi .  by >  riditig /.onb  a 

road  that  has^3io>^Zid  bsttomf        ■,  .\   .\ ,  >\^\c^  1.>qo^'y 

There  are  likev^ise  a  species  of  wmf*-Jmr^es  amon^  the 
hobbies*  Thia*^  breed  baa  vBpy  iiHM^,iiKireasedji«tbJbin 
the^Iast 'eight  yearsi,  asidace  particukrlyiuiuaftapag^iA)^, 
^AS'lhcy  hare  4eett  crossed  with  a  spi>rioiiis.>bejaj[t>fss«n 
Ftaoee*  They  affect  to  be  fit  to  draw  in  acoftcb^^Auiit 
-upoti  trial  they  baT<er  much  ofteper  beeniCODideinii^d 
to  a  iartj  Some  of  them  were  got  by  the  atalUdtr,  I 
mentioned  above^  democracy^  whose  daiHi^a^  isfstfitu- 
Hon,  the  aire  rebellion^  got  by  misnuinagemmtj  onf gof 
an  American  racer^  congress,  but  much  degenerated  ^n 
thia  pedigree,"  .       '     '  i 

And  this,  by  the  way^  brings  me  to  mention  another 
species  of  the  bobby  r  comnaonly  caJhsi  the:  genealogists. 
Those  who  ride  than  are  very  stately  in.  tiieirupa^e^ 
and  hold  up  their  heads  ^eU;  they,ane  pecpBtiially']9|>- 
^pealing  to  ^e  honoar  and  renawa  of  their  grandstres 
•  fifnd  great  gtaodsijes,  .wiii£ther.miniatens.'of>!olBur9hior 
state,  < whether  great  warriors  or  pcaceabte^afakmuen ; 


On  Habi^^'^Bdrsesi  3S 

tbey  tobk^  dt)iirh  iiponi  c^er^  one  that'  elftkmBjRwi6loii 
kis  Oflsm  aooount^  and  cannot  prodaoe  a.somobqdjRy 
who  hv&i  eonoe^ime  ago^  and  xlkl  somediiiig  woQilbQ^ 
fill,' from  ^vho1a  they  are. somehow  or  other  <kia&etMte4« 
Tbfs'desctipttbTi  of  heebies,  notwitfaatiandtng  the  9Mt^ 
.iiffiiers  and  .s]owne&  of  their  pace,  mu8t'beiclaAed)wMi 

hittof  bleod^  i  .  ,» 

I'  Were  I  to  go  through  the  whole  of  tkoispoeb^^^f 
hobixy^hors^,  I  should  take  up\too.;j(mich'<3if  yjoair 
.iteeheatioas;  aitd  it  is  the  lefe  necefsary^becauaei^Qie 
-j»f lu»re  aAieadymaitioned  are  MificientttQ.proy^hDW 
kmpiivLte  it  is^  to  investigate  the  Urue  naAiireyo£  ifattr 
.dheasfiSiijond  dispositions,  .and  recommend rthemctis 

proper  objects  for  the  Veterinary  college^  •   .       :..r  • 
>a J  {f ibafve  <no  niaBfuer  lof .-  doubt  that,  theyjiaay  Jm  very 

u6li6ilLaattinab,  .pmyvided  (bey  can' be  tlrained.  tOngo 

.  iqliie%^  .and  »not 'kick  Mid  plunge  in  «ucb  a  manti^r.^s 

ntoit^adaivigef  people  who  ave  going  peaeeab]yuabp»it 

^x4dieir  Inwinefs.    The  ignorance  of  iheir  f idera  h^  .tt^  L 

'  faati&teKbserved^'  the  principal  cause  of  the  present  iaU^ipg 

ofr>  ib>Uii«r'bveed':  but  if  that  ignorance  can)be  cor- 

ttXSiSiA  <iiv^fly»  way,  surely  our  time  would  not  be  mif- 
^s{ient;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  may  be  done 
.  by>ii>properiattenlaon  to  bitt  and  bridle;  and,,  pei^hdps, 

by  obliging  their  o-wners  to  ride  without  atim^ff,*  a 
i'>th<iig  whiohnno  specimen  of  this  breeds  ttiat:^er  I 
^iBaw^^eafi  bear  for  a  momecut^.    Indeed,  the  leae^  touch 

eftfaieaae,  from  the  hand  of  a  t»ye-stander>  wiU  offen 
•itetrttiattraia  gaHopping,,  capering,  and  curvetting  >  in  a 

Tnostbiii9rpriaing « manner.     It*  is  noi  ufteonsmpn  •  thtpg 

^fdp  a  tfiddr  to.  be  flung  on  saoh  ocoasions:,.    It  waSi  {hut 

^the'iother  day  tbata  hi&ad  of  imine  mounted  Ms  hobliy> 
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u(#M«iRoaBnkjdsEtKdis9arigcBd!einan;/wshoiies  travi^M 
H,ir'>gdpd7d«al5  aiulLthink6.wbQ;niftjr claim. the. ustittl  ftit 
^iibge^4>f>  oei0tam)'ttaKe]|iei«9  .912.  faemfk^ion  liroooi  /the 
kifi)c43ii^x)f  JY6raaity/;^^w  aiQii&4nAlWfl)anP 

-s^stf  av^f:  and-OM^).  'and  .yet,  .&om  »vraiit|(rf^)fiitsrlvl];i  tb 
tihtf  drigisial  eottaposiuoii^  varies  it  s0  nuioh,  ibatrthocje 
who  remember  it  at  first  hand  can  scarcely. teQogni))e 
its;  principal  featsiret:'  who  muMJajnoe^^entinsaryUimi 
btit  a&  fit  to^  be  compared.u^ith  sai»etIiiQg'  ihat^Judnrtt 
«in^  suoii  a  -couaty  $  and;  who  will  i  nevec<be  ^att  >a  iof»oMr 
^v6of)Only  because  the  biUs  bedrawftiipoa^ttnagiaatidn 
^rfe^ddy  faoiocaited^  'What  is  thts.isaiys  hobby  bfutiii 
fosti-^korsB'^nosi  trnmercifully  j(zde^i;by'  ndin^f.onija 
road  that  has. bo  wZid  b&Uomf        .  •    i  *  kIo  T^qorq 

Ther^are  likewise  a  species  of  mar^h^Tses  amon^  the 
hobbies;  ThicC  breed  has  very  mtH^riiwreasediWftthin 
-the^Iast 'eight  y^rs,  andace  particukilymmBapag^iiibi^, 
Aaa'lhey  hare  ^beett  crosssd  with  a/;spi>c^oits^>bejaj[t>fsi9]i 
Fmoee*  They  affect  to  be  fit  bo^rtiw  in  acMAcb^^Attit 
upon  trial  they  haT<e  much  ofteiier  b^ntcondemii^d 
to  a  iart.^  Some  of  them  were  got  by-  the  etaliic^n.  I 
mentioned  above^  democracy^  whose  damjvmi^  mn^- 
tion,  the  aire  rebellion^  got  by  misruanagenksnt,  onf gof 
an  American  racer^  congress,  but  mach  degenerated  dn 
this  pedigree,"  .       '     -  j. 

And  this,  by  the  way^  brings  mie  to  mention  another 
species  of  the  bobbV^^'  commoidy  caJlni  the:  gejtiealogisis. 
Those  who  ride  them  are  very  stately  m.the^ri.paee/ 
and  hold  up  their  heads  weU;  they,am  pecpetuallyifip- 
«p6aling  to  the  honour  and  renowa  o^  thetr  grandstres 
fifnd  great  gtaodsires,  wJftethenministensiof^iixhurqhior 
state,  ^^bcther  great  warriors  or  pcaceabteiaUorSDien ; 


On  Hobh^^'^iBdrseSK  ^A? 

ihkf  Idok^'dotm  iiponictvec^^one  that'  elftkmB.'Riei6lon 
kis  o<^ria  aooount^  and  caanoi  >  prodiioe  a  >  soit)ob<Hi]E9 
whaHved  soometime  ago,  and  xlid  sometbtng  woodla]^' 
foly  from  'whom  they  are  somebow  or  other  desKzcDded. 
Tbis'obdcnptibti  of  he^bies^  notwufasbandtng  the 9Mt^ 
Snefs  and  <8]owne&  of  itbeir  pace,  mu&t'beicla6ed!iwirti 
^bitrof  tleod,  i      .       ij 

I  Were  I  to  go  throiugh  the  whole  of  tiM)i8pQei^%>9f 
hobixy-ihoTseBy  I  should  take  up  ,too.;jnucb  of  ymt 
'Sleeieatsoas;  and  it  is  the  lefs  necefsaryy  becaufi«^^ie 
'J^iluve  aiieadynaentioned  are  sniBcient  (toproy^faow 
hroqttivlte  it  i&  to  investigate  the  true  nakiirevof  ifattr 
.diieaseS'ijaxid  dispositions,  and  recommend  Ttliiem^jis 
proper  objects  for  the  Veterinary  coUcgei-  '  >..r^' 

nu  lubafve  <bo^  n^nfuer  ^of .  doubt  that,  they  .may  Jm  very 
utofiil  i^  uamsAsy . .  pvovided  they  can '  be  trained,  to  •>  igo 
.  icpiie^^':aaMl  not 'kick  and  plunge  in^such  a  ma^midras 
iHftt^adaiPigey  people  who  are  going  peaceably^;  aboftit 
'iA<dt  ln»inefs.  ^  The  ignorance  of  their  fidera  i^^;  ast  L 
hatiie>UMer«(ed^  the  principal  caui&e  of  the  present  SalSixng 
off  ilfr^tflrbve^d':  but  if  that  ignorance  can^be  cor* 
reotxd  ^iivany-way,  surely  our  time  would  not  be  mif- 
^spentj  "SAd  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  may  be  done 
» by^3»>I$roperiatteiUiion  to  biti  and  bridle ',  and,,  pe^h^ps, 
by  obliging  their  owners  to  ride  without  stimqp%'  a 
I'^thfttg  whidi'ino  specimen  of  this  breeds  ttisitj^er  I 
^)iaw^^ttan  bear  for.  a  mosncsii;*.    Indeed,  the  leasli  t€tuch 
oft| arcane,  .from  the  hand  of  a'bye-stander>  wiHcifren 
tse^itiattnxja  gaHopping,,  capering,  and  jcKtrvetling  rin  a 
mostb  as^rpnaing  manner.    It*  is  noi  ufieommon :  tMtpg 
'fdpa  tiddr  ta  be  flung  on  snoh  occasi0n9^    It  ^as/tbut 
4he'other  day  tbata  friend  of  snine  mounted  jbis  hobby> 


^*  On  fh&'Imetrtfoh  Rdse 'Bushes. 

in'  cofnpntiy  ^th  h  ^eattnany  dtfeers,'  whien'the  anfc 
itrd  got  af  tt(t!itlir'fh)m  some'6ne  present^  'dud  set  off  at 
a'trlblst  f dtious  rate,  Ij'^arftlg  do^n  all  befbtc  faitti,  aiid 
ridiWg  dver'kll'thfe  infcWsares  of  decency  and  teradty^' 
«tfd  dt  kngth  flifig}ttg  his  rider,  who,  on  bisr^icovieiy,* 
fbufi/d  himself' alone,  anddeserted  by  every  one  of  his 
Gompaniohs.  -   .   mv, 

'It  is'this  mfemanageittent  that  utidoubtedly^fertcfei^ 
the  breed  so  disagreeable.  The  e«pencfe  in  keeping 
viit>uld not  be  so  great,  if  a  little  prudence  was- observed 
in  dhotrslttg  the  proper  time  for  a  ride;-  but  what  eafi 
we  expect  of  beastd  who  are  never  properly  ftd,  iWt 
broken  in  so  ai  to  be  safe?  And  stlH  lels  canwete* 
peer  any  advantage  from  the  foolish  trick  of  riding^  t^ 
or  three  horses  at  a  time.  However,  I  am'liefptfftf 
that  the  hints  T  have  now  thrown  ottt  wilV  be  atli^ed 
to,  arid  that  hererfterwemdy  improvethe  krt^o^lhttetr/ 
that  hoblfg''1t6tseiMmikip ' m^y  be' safe,  gerftle,  *«*ldt 
pleasant,  ahd 'that  we  may  be  in  hof 'danger  fttim 
lamenefs,  "brrtken  wind,  fouridering,  Or  the  staggers, 
I  am,  sir,  yoitr  humfble  servant,    ' 

EQlJP-LfBMUM.^  ^^ 


*'  I 


OfiS£RVAT10^&   ON'  SOMB    IN6£<:tS^    QN    &iOfil$o. 

To  D¥.  Anderson:,  (fit.      '    "    *  '  '  -^ 

'    srit,  '  'J*«-  ^^'  IS***' ' 

'     On  cutting  oVer  my  rose  bttsbes  a'ftw* 

diyi  %o,  f  Was' struck  with  th^  appe^raifde' of  sbtwgt^ 

thing  \{ki  a  d^d  terf  fetit*iftg  toia^tem  Vi?hfch?dM' 

not^htend  to  tut  out.    On*  examination,  -  by  iHttteg  iv 


of^xx,  I  di«iQPveired  fhsu  it  caot^uved  ^  veiy  sjo^i^L  cbryr 
«4li«;  ftndj^j(?n  f4rUw;r  seiirtbt.  I  fpHoi  JO^y  ^iPSfr-tre^? 
fUPrtty.pl^fulJy  wppU^d  ^iik.  tt^ese  dont«aat  ios^ct^, 
fijwlyifix^  to  the.sten^  of  the  tr^e^  froQi  tjae  top4P 
tl;^  .bpttpiQy. .  so  low  as  wi):hi/i,  an  iacjbc  of  ,tl^e  grpuoi^i- 
g^erally  only  one,  sometimps  two,  .and  rarely^  ttw^^ 
oa  a  stem.  The  number  I  have  picked  off  may  be 
sifQU^^vtf,  .from  as  .ma,n.y  tre^s,  of  the  compsQp.fcd 
an^tPt^tc^  100-l|^ved  kinds,  and  ,a  few  from^sweetr 
bmr%  I  have  sev^  other  sorts  ,of  rose-tre/^s,,  bjijit 
t^^uld,  pot  .find  this ,  chrysalis  on  any  of  the^  (sqc 
p^r,.jaumb^r  i), 

Another ^chrysi^Iis  (in  paper  number  3)  Icoulc)  4M 
but ,  £^w  .oC  They  all  adh^^red  to  th^  s^^m  exactly  in 
«^)^r.*it»;^tions. 

,nl!<fumber  3  cont^ips  six  dormant  in^ecjt^,  whicjn 
a4b^{^.  ta.the,  top,  of  tjhe  sprig  enclosed  in  the  ^ame 
IHffier,,,:^  ipauld^discover  only  two.spi5cimi,€^9.*  ,  t  .  . 
r»J^-  tlji^.p^per  nuniheir  4  you.wiU,  hy  lookiqg.vyith 
some;  attention  behind  the  buds  on  the  endowed  ^j^fi^, 
discover  a  small  black  insect,  M$y  not  these  be  those 
wfaipihifi^  ,90: ready  ,tp  enter  the  rose-bud  when  it  first 
appears  ?  I  could  find  none  of  these  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  stems.  In  page  136  of  your  second  volume, 
some  iH)th;e  is  lak^n  of  the  insects  which  infest  roses, 
but  in  a  manner  which  indieales  that  your  correspon*- 
dent  knew  nothing  of  their  natural-history;  and,  99 
you.  haye  made  no  comment  upon  his  observations, 
I'ba^  taken. the  liberty  of  sending  yw  the  four  spe- 
cimnns  abovem^ntioiae^,  with  the  hope ,  thajt  yoif  \$(i}l 
favouE  «is,i«ritb,spiae..acqou!it  of  th^ir  natura^-his^tpi;/ 
in  yojur  fotune  NMwbers„  if  it,be  well  as^ert^if^fidrpr  if 
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hot!,  that ^oii'wtRfe«irvcr«beg6odnefe  to  desdiribe  thus* 
ftiSe^t^^s'they  appear  in  the  present  tncmth9  in  oirder 
4hat  sdmfe  bf  your  readers^  who  kane  \opporiu7tUiss^ 
Miay  be'  HidtKced-lo  watch  their-  phjgrefe'  the  ensuing 
9\iri*^.  The  imects  ?n  number  9^  3^y'^v^A^4^^  a.te^i 
frofti  the  con!iiw6fH^  i-o^e.  •'  -  '  >-'  v  . /»>  * 
•'  *1  eannot  oinit  taking  thisoppottunily  of  etpt^feiwg 
tny  tegttit  thill  your  fttture  Nttoifetre  kttMefy'W^t 
veryl!>at<i  of  engravings^  a«  the»y  are  not 'Ottt^^hi^jr 
^ornairieiitaij  hirt  extremely  aseftil^  and  e^plaift  at  bnt 
ViewiMre  than  many  pages;  I  ihMk  y^  if  or  ^ytfVk 
kind  attention  to  my  last;  and,  wish-ingiyoa  goxJ^Bod* 
Icefs  witk  the  <2ontinaatioa  of  your  puUioationp  I^ifie^ 
mkiili,  flif,  your  Very  huotble  servant,  i  Mi'Gi'Hv 
F'.^,  A  friendlastyear  planted  the  pouit^^ihhyghfden 
4liitire1y  fr6trt  sprbdts  takcrt  from  th^  rb(9t$  irt  '<h6 -liath 
''tvhti'e  they  ky.  The  potatoes  he  coHsiimrf  etlH^riti 
"h'lS  febiise  or  cattk/  The  product  wa$  about  ^fft, 
•per  rooi  The'  whole  quantity  producetf  th'  the  gaWfti 
about  fths  of  a  t(5n.  *  .-  v.^ri^i^j 


1  ■  - .       "k  "  »        ~ii  t^ 


'  Having  shown  the  above  to  a  fnend,  onvwliose 
jhdgntetit  in  cases  of  this  sort  I  place  much  ^greater 
reliance  than  on  my  own,  he  returned  the  foUdVirifi^ 
answer.  "  I  have  carefully  examined  the  papers  num- 
ber 1,  2,  3,  4,  but  have  very  little  to  say -upon  them. 
Upon  the  twig  enclosed  in  number  1  is  the  case  of  - 
the  larva,  or  perhaps  nymphay  of  a  small  tinea  of  Ae 

.  ^me  family  as  tho^e  who  live  on  woojlen  cloth^  and 
{otm  cases  from  such  substance  9»  ttb^y  rQa^i^ineet 
with;  hot  this^ family  i«  so  nunierotii%>lhatit  ifiiimpof- 
•ibie  to  say  idf  what^parttetllar  sptc*e«ill'i*i»y  bfe*    In  ^ 
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fa»tiibf«f'^  09  and  4v  1  caeliiot4iid(|^.varrftf^t'i^^ciQr 

l^aper,  >and  th«rtfere  <»n  8a^  itothing  <)rf  Up^^ixi/Wj 
tibntt^.only  addy  *thftt  ray  obs^t^tions  Ivf^^ iviuq^  q^qt 
Kfl'PiWttt^tbe  above,  only  that  I  can'.pQrc^ivp  onrJip^y^ 
ber  2  and  3  some  marks  thai  •{  'laboi^M^.  h%.v^  ^^kf^  tv 
4]|«i49m^  Hn  the  b«rrk$  of  a  ve^t&bU>..iK)|.an  animal 
f^imir^j  bot-ahottkt  ibey  provet  to  b^  a9iaiW  at  £4^ 
Ib^ 'tnd9t  b^Iong^to  thts  coccus  dais  still  In  It^ir  lUtr 
jbftd  istaAev  'The  am^U  twig^  were  so  soon  dried ^•a^  4p 
dti9i0erolti«inp(l(9ible  to  examine  tbem  with  acoavac^. 
-lisa4»(XW»  vieati^' of  'tiie  small in^cci  number 4t,<  . hi'in 
4Hil)f  byriocNoithuiog^'to  mark  the  progrefaoaiMhe.Kv^ 
tit^s^Hhbt  things  of  tbM  nalture  can  be;klvealigal<^»t« 
n^\)T\ltH>j^gt)^'I  )>^y^  reason  to, suspect. tbait  the  ipsect.al- 
rff^)^'^^  ¥?  P^  L3$,.VoK  IL  cannot  )}e  with  so  mudi 
f^^f^y  i^^royi^d  by  the  procefs  ti^re  xnexUioned  a$i8 
fflftc  c^x^pr^fsfid^  I  ajn  far  from  concurring  in, the  un- 
iflMJi^^'  repreheniion  of  it  above  given^  and  i^efer  this 
matter  to  be  reconsidered  by  this  cocrespondent^ 


^80g)f;/B/'*  w^iltff  w>  infentlcft  f<f  imk  any  iKee/sary'llliktraAfHfyJ^ures  m 

•jffUfffffi   ^P'^f^  ^  "V  ^f^^^  W*^i  .frf'ibljf  ^^fn  this  an  imfnm^^ntnf.    Far  tie 
'sake  of  others  y  however  y  I  shall  still  have  recourse  to  wood  cftti  occasionally. 


4^H\\A  -fi^mn  I  ^  fi  ■ * »■*■ »im    iM*i       ti 


■»    i**  *  »i  I 


lo 


')-|.'^       ♦.!, 


f        t 


Aj  real  incidp^tSy  in  general^  convey  a  much  more  satisfactoiy 
idea*  of  the  actual  state  of  things  than  any  fictitious  repre- 

"  *  sfd^atioii  can  clo,  tKe  following  letters  are  submitted  to  the 
^^^ln^f)fetfti«n  yf  roj  readers, 'as-  they  rclaeiS'  t«d  a  eircumsferfce 
-loqtlttt^ttiacllioacttfMi)  tbsipirt>lk  Bonad'aft  tba  pffsent^ro^ftneitt. 


06  Sn-^lBd^^Wrmi 

iu>  MtRRoaBnkJdsEtKriis^arigetideinani fwho  lifts  travelM 
«ir»gdpd?d«al>  aiuibthipkfi?{be;inayi  claim. the  ustml  prii- 
'V{l^«rof'>c€)Dtam)>trai%]ki«y..9a  cQcemfk^ion  liWvon /the 

-9^mf  aVtrz  and'iOasiiry./and  yet»  .finom  >\ra]itjof  )fiifeIU];i  lb 

itiw  6riglisial  eottapositbix^  variej;  it  so  imiob:,  ibatrthocie 

who  remember  it  at  first  hand  can  scarcely*. teoognUe 

its?  principal  features:  who  muida^noe^^entlnsarvhimf 

•btit  as  fit  i0  be  compared.u^ithsainetbi];^  that  (uunrtt 

^in-  suoii  a  county ;  and  who  will  i  ncv^p <be  -zt  >a  lofa-jMr 

pr6of)  only  because  the  biUs  hedrawftLipofi:>t(tiiagiaati(tn 

■arbddy  faoooaiced^  'What  is  thistmaii^s  hobby  h^jL 

^pafi^'korse.  .^mosi  umn&rcifuUy  jadcKii^by'  ridiiigf>onba 

road  that  hsiSriiOiSolid  battomf        i  :     i  >  k:..  n^'jorc], 

Thererare  likewise  a  species  of  aMur^-iboT^af  amon^  the 

*^ hobbies;    ThisT  breed  has  vspy  miH^,iftorea$edju^thin 

^4h& last  weight  years,  aad^e.pftrtknukilyiuiuaftapag^iA)^, 

•^iui^'lbiey  hare  JDecaa  cwsssd  with  a^  spi>r^oiits*>beJaj[t>fsi«n 

vFraooe.    They  afieot  to  be  fit  to  draw  in  acMAcb^jAuiit 

-lipoid  trial  they  haT<e  much  'Ofteperi  beenicond^imitd 

to^a  iart^   Some  of  them  were  got  byvthe  atalUdti-  J 

mentioned  above^  democracy ^  wdiose  dantj^oi^  tmtf^- 

tion,  the  aire  rebellion^  got  by  fnisruanagemmt,  oiftf ^f 

an  American  racer,  congress,  but  much  degfnerated  dn 

this  pedigree."  .  ^i. 

And  this,  by  the  way,  brings  me  to  mention  another 
specie  of  the  bobby  v  commcmly  caJliscl  th&  genealogists. 
Those  who  ride  than  are  very  stately  m^theiri^pa^ei 
and  hold  up  their  heads  well;  dsey,am|>efpBtua]Iy']ip- 
'pealing  to  the  honour  and  renawa  o(  iheix  granidstres 
'  fifnd  great  giandsures,-wiii£ther.miniatensiof>!ohurQhior 
atate,  w^hether  great  vuarTiors  or  pcaceabte^.aldQiwen ; 


ihi^  tobk'dbwn  tipoiu  c^ec^  one  that'  elftkmBjRnGfi6lon 
kis  oMrn  account^  and  cannoi'pradtioe  a.>somob<Hi]Rf 
who  Hved  8ome(4tme  ago^  and  xlkl  sometbtng  wo^li9]^' 
ibl^'  from  'wbom  they  are  somebow  or  other  desKzcDded. 
Tbis'deectipttbTi  of  hdbbies^  notwitfasttandioig  tfae^Mt^ 
^nefs  and.slowne&'of  itheir  pace,  mu8t(beiclaAfed!iwiih 

.1  .Wer&I  to  go  through  the  whokof  tkoi3peQb8B^f 

iidbby^horse^^   I  ahould  take  up  ,tQo.>d(nucb.'of  )^iMir 

•iteeieatiotisi  aitd  it  is  the  lefs  necefsary^becauaei^Qie 

ilduve  aAfeady  mentioned  are  sufficiefititQ^proy^ttf)^ 

umpiivLte  it  isv  tot  iavestigate  the  Urue  naAiireyof^tlMir 

.dJBsasfiS'iand  dispositions,   and  recommend  ^them^^tis 

proper  objects  for  the  Vct«inary  college-  >       ..  o^,-.* 

*iu  l^'duive  <BG  n^Bfuer  id*.-  doubt  that.  they.:ma)i^  Jm  very 

utofiiltaattinab,.;pmyvided  (bey  can' be.  trained.  .10 <igo 

,  icpiiellyv  'Sad  >not  <kick  and  plunge  in  ""such  >  a  ni^nhdr  las 

ilKfti^fidaMigef  people  who  are  going  peaeeab)ypabp»it 

''iAdt  luMioefs.    The  ignorance  of  iheir  fidera  h^  rasi  L 

haiii&teKbsenirod^'  the  principal  cause  of  the  present  JMifing 

off  ite^tflT' bpsed':  but  if  that  ignorance  can>be  cor- 

feei%d  *m«inp- way,  feurelyour  time  would  not  be  mif- 

'«spent|"a«d  I  have  no  doubt  that  mueb  may  be  done 

.  bif^ii>prop!i^riatteiUBon  to  bitt  and  bridle ',  and,,  perhaps, 

by  obliging  their  owners  to  ride  without  atirri^Q,*  a 

^'^thoig  whidixno  specimen  of  this  breeds  that  •  ever  I 

^t»aw^  eafi  bear  for  a  momeDJk^.    Indeed,  the  lea54i  touch 

oft} arcane,  irom  the  hand  of  at»ye-staAder>  wiU  often 

'ite^itbenxfa  gaHopping,^  capering,  and; cvirvetling  ^in  a 

Tnos&>  ai^rprifiing  majoner.     It*a&  noiuaeomnipnttfctpg 

rfdp  a  fiddr  ta<  be  flung  on  snoh  occasion^^.    It  waS/  thut 

itheother  day  that  a  fviend  of  mine  mounted  jbis  hobby> 


-ti^h^^iMkibfhvinmtB)  and'if  Ldcjineift^resttnie  toom«tfit 
<Up<)tt  f<iVLt  goodriefby  *it  ^oiild  be  ^a'  pat tutular  &your*  it 
70^  ecmki  infcirnr  mei^rhethel:  aucb  a  pensoaia^waated 
•"^li^  htltt.  Upon  iriy  knd wi  ng  i  ty  I  •  ^wioM  wri td  imm^ 
'4laAtAf.  Di^  kivel  soil^  goodclimate^  near  4iine<aiid 
'itiai^k^ts^:  are <tbeDbjects' most  to>be  desired f  and,  with 
regard  to  servants,  I  must  bring  them  witthime;.  at  l^aat 
^afjart:'  •  .•  •    -it 

"'I  am  sensible  that  many  apologies  weiwctf^s^Qfi 
my  part  for  the  liberty  taken  with  a  person  ^wittiin  >I 
iievbr  ^aw;' but  blame  the  world  for  publishi^gytand 
Diefor  beMevitig^  that  Doctor  Aiidetscn  will  not  v^Vl^ 
a  little  of  his  afsistanc&toiput  it  in  thft  powfrioft^ijiinAiL 
toptofide  ibr  a  wife  and  eigfatclulldreni  andi^boivt^ntfr' 
nothing  but  a  siDaatioa  ie^nse:  bi»  ahHilies  '^xii  pf^ 
ptPty.  >  t  ahsij  sir^'iyoiirilhost  fainaUeaer^autf  v-x kvx^ 

^ *,  •  -  .  •  .  R  I  ■>■!■  I,  Si  n  I    Wf 

Silt,         '  Jsl^owbi  FdxfdB^^jiicttq 

'''  I  KtiCBtVED  yours  of  the  Snd  inatanl 

otily'this'dafy',  and  lose  nota  moment<i»«anftwf^itig')H| 
lest  you  flight  think^me*  neglectful  of  youvafthQugh 
I  probably  cannot  say  any  thihg  that  will  ptove  «^tii(i' 
factory  to  you.'  ry 

I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  acquamtod  iwithiUio 
nobleman  yotl  mention^  do  that  I  cannot  be  of  «»j» 
service  to  you  in  regard  to  that  particular.  ^   1     » 

When  a  pei^cvi  who  is  acquainted  with  the  praelkA 
of  agriculture  travels  through  England,  he  is,  nor 
doubt,  astonished  to*  see  so  milich  waste  grounds  and  aiK 
many  tracts  of  fine  land  aegjteted  alid^BusniamgQd.^ 
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"NatuFe  has*  done  .much  for  thk  coavAfyf,  'btHr|i!Ji.AtigiI 
institutions  have  totaHy  fFustrated'  her  intQutiona*  :ia 
-miftjr  respects;  nor  do  I  see  the^smaUeBt  plospect  of 
f t9  ever  being  -atherwise.  Ff om  these  considieri^tiQii& 
^r<ani 'decidedly  of  opinion,  thai;  Scotlandy  nvith  alNts 
^defeots^  is  a*  much  better  coimtry  for  a  corM  fwmw 
'ftan  England. 

The  tythes,  wherever  they  prevail,  I  consider  as  a 
perfect  bar  to  every  attempt  at  spirited  culture;  so  that 
I  Should  never  advise  a  person  who  had  that  in  view^ 
M  ang'  ttcctmnty  to  take  a  farm  that  is  not  tythe  free. 
IStiite  a  thihg,  indeed)  can  sometimes  be  found  here; 
'^liiatUhis  bar  is  not  absolute. 
^  ^^'Btit*tber^  is  another  and  a  stiU  more  indefinite  bur- 
d^  %bat  cannot  in  any  case  be  ranoved;  I  meanifAtf 
poor  rates.   This  is  an  evil  which  strikes  at  the  fanner 
in-twC  ways;    First,  it  augments  his  rent '  at  a  rate 
to  which  no  limft?  rarrbe  afsignedi     in  most  parts  of 
England,  if  the  poor's  rate  w^s  five  shillings  in  the 
pdund'last  year,  it  will  be  nine  or  ten  this  y^eiM:;  and 
tro  lone  <eati  say  but  it  may  be  fifteen  in  the  next.    A 
itieftiber  tjS  the  house  of  commons  this  ^eek  ;nientioofd 
jii^mri^  in' whioh  the  n^tes.are  twenty-five  shillit^sin 
tkc^i^oimd^'  that  is  to  say,  if  the  rent  that  the  tenant 
pays  to  his  landlord  be  twenty  shillings,  he  must  p^ 
Ofldr^itfhat  nttit>  Uwentyr^fiTe  shillings  to  the  poor/  nor 
4on3  the  khow  howihigh  it  may  rise^aftefwards.  -  Tfak 
is  paid  entirely  by  tbe  .tenant,  'without  any  deduction 
frcMi^his  rent.  "A  second*evil  attending  this,  and  which 
iBinaeiiecdbaFy-oonse^uenoeiof  it^  is  tlie  want  of  good 
servavdi&lrifory  ins^ad  bf  relying  on  thdir  industrious 
dgx^Mt^sfg^t.'m  beaMk^aad  vigour  for  pvocuriag  a 

D  2 


^  On  aisintciioHS  to 

sttbsUtencein.ptd  age^  by  saving  a  little,  and  by  thfir 
vgood  cooduct  insuring  the  kindn^fs  of  their  superiqfs, 
sus'm  Sootland;  they  expend,  while  in> their  prime^  th^ir 
whole  earnings  with  a  wasteful  iDdifTerence^  relyissg 
upon  the  parish  foi^  support  in  every  casual  distref^; 
and  a  miserable  support  it  is;  so  that  the  wives-and 
children  are  often  seen  in  the  most  tattered  condition, 
li\dng  m  filth"  and  id(enels,   and  too  often  pilfering 
small  articles  that  coitie  in  their  way^  while  they  wou{d 
be  aiiTronted  at  being  desired  to  go  out  and  earn  a  d^y's 
Jbire  by  cutting  down  corn  or  other  rural  labooi^. 
JHence  it  becomes  totally  impofaible  for  the  fanner  to 
get  his  most  necefsary  operations  forwarded  witb  a  rea^ 
sonabU  e<Q(Mnoniy;  be  feds  himself  obliged  to  have  re- 
couTife  to  the  scythe  instead  of  the  sickle;  and.  by , this 
wasteful  practice  loses  more  than  would  ofteQ  be  a  good 
rent  for  the  land;  while  the  average  produce  is  thus 
.  ditMTinished  to  the  people  at  large  in  the  degree  of  tnore 
ibau  9n(s«fourth  part  of  the  total  consumption  of  the 
qoun,try.     Frola,  the  jame  cause^  many  other  of  the 
mp^tnecefijary  I  operations  paust  be  abandoned^  w  aye- 
.count  of  the  intolerable  expence  thataccoiDpanies  tbdn. 
^^e;i>ce  the  ^generai  prevalence  of  those  stoiyenly  pi^c- 
.,jU^i|S  which  you  have  beheld.     I  saw  agentleiiia^  Ijhfs 
'i^ry  year  go  into  his  bam,  and  with  a  few  strol^of 
'  a  switch  beat  out  f;rom  the  straw  a  handful  ipf  wbeat; 
yet  be  scarcely  dared  venture  to  reprehend  the  ii>en 
for  their  pegligence.    Whep  I  advised  hiffi  to  g^t  a 
threshing  machine^  he  said  he  dared  not  venture -to  do 
%o,  lest  they  dhould  set  fi^e  to  .his  premti^e^^    I  then 
advised  bini  to. have  ouie  for  threshing,  the  straw j  .^ 
sure  I  am>^  that  If  any  person  were  ^)  g^t  BucbyA  n^i* 
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'cUme,  sthA  pafy  tbfoBgh  it  iW  Bife  stra^/irthiit  cbmeik  to 

tht  iibhdon  bay  market  (coiild  ^e  be  per!miH:ed  %  I^ 

tcy  do  so)  he  would  sddn  be  the  richest  man  in  England^ 

:ind  \^ouM  be  able  to  brihg  more  corn  lo  market  than 

IlWj^* ten  farmers  in  the  kingdom. 

•'    Sbduld  you  aitemptto  bring  servants  with  you,  dif- 

fidtilttt^s'  pit^ent  themselves  that  you  are  not,  ^lerhaps^ 

aiWatfe  of.    They  would  pofsibly  not  be  permitted  to 

initlte^  'SeMle^eni  Vci  the  parish,  lost  they  should  be- 

ctoAiid^  a  bUrfleil  upon  it;  and  if  they  were  permitted  to 

hKA^^  they  -would  soon  get  connected  with,  and  tor- 

Kljitied  by  the'  examples  around  th^m,  and  so  becofiiie 

iittihiiiageabre  Rk^*  the  rest.  '  ' 

'  Added  to  these  t^tructions,  you  will  find  atridng 

ttlef/bP^ifopcrty  a  gcticral  dirfnclination 'togt^ant  Tejtses 

'Waf  reasonable  letigth;  or  a  practice  ^r^Vailing  In  the 

Itoufitry;'  eVen  without  special  stipulation^,  to  establish 

*'fceiNiih>esSfcfiints  thdt  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  fanrier 

Ifrott  ^^ing  proper  exertions,  or  that  expose  him  to  un- 

"<ex]|){^ct'ed  mdlestations;  and, -to  crown  the  whole,  the 

%i*Am  of  taxation  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  lately  adopted  te- 

''fc^it6tig-this  dafs  of  men  (and  which  there  is  every 

'i'ib'soii^to  bdievehe  means  to  proce^  upon  to  greater  . 

l^n^tM),. gives  «uch  a  prospect  of  endlefs, ' inddinitCj 

'tnd\ve5catiou8  burjdeod  to  them,  as  must,  I.  think,  jdeter 

^everytmian  of  rcommon.  sense  fr6m  engagiilg  in  that 

^bbsihef^,  while  others  remain  for  him  to  choose,  ia 

ttikreh'he  is  more  eflfectuatly  protected  ftoit^suchin- 

iMmdiMt  dificulties. 

'*'  ^romHhese  cohsideratioo^  I  am  clearly  of  opinion^ 
"fiittf'lf 'you  miian  to!  prosecute  the  ♦businefs  of  a  corn 
-'feAritfi  ^yiii'WUl  have-.a  better* prospect  of  SM^ceeding 
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*^  hereditary  privileges,  we  ndw*  discoveu  «to«beii8iBH 
^^irpatioiafi  ^Xkd  abi!is#s|  we- find  that  we  we;fe  deceived 
ff^iirim*'frifeBd«hip8^  'betrayed  by^  dur  want  of  oftutkii]^ 
^falid  palkfit^  tfaiough  igtioranee  acdttftinQAisfa  «f  vpt-* 
f  f  tlt^  to  thidi  itBpositioiYS' of  our  fteighbouis;/aml  as 
(f  time 'has  pn^vi^  to  our  conviction^  that  we  should 
If  >  Rave  discovered  nonetof  oor  evik  without  the  firiendly 
6ftaffiistanG€  ef  these  fsettlers^  v\fe  caa  do  no  iefirthan 
ff. adcnoWledge  them  'umpiTes  in  .our  tnany  rcsseartjof 
if;diftctilty;^-  I'^an,  with  sentiments  of  rcafwct^'^sjK^ 
ytftir  constant  reader^  ANTI^ATTORNlCUSi  < 


u   •.      .  .  ;      '  ..-If 


[•'NjBlsir»{to  the  pleasure  thatcesuUs  frotti'dve  gradnd 
^i(»h|tk)ti  <>f 'ikiatJieimiAicai  trudm^  ^periisps  cboneBBtaai 
'«6/t^^t£ac«itiesifaiibMb'  a3«noa:e)agi«eeaUe  reereatfcm  til 
ttrt:  UvKiKin  mind  than  the  developement  of  histoincal 
^^ttttoibyiarpmfon  .vAio  m  endowed  rctfith  tedeiHls  uuid 
Its^  /iAsfl&citat .  for  that  \  avdttoits>  eater  pjiaa  Bot^  eif 
idk(?tlte()ianterpvise&  tbatv I  know^. thr&  lis  :|)ciiha|»  .-tht 
Mmit'^dijlftjiiik  for  ntottto/AOGoosplishtafio winder Jtinti^ 
iHi/trrtrito^'  unstcbe^nl '  lattemptEr  should  .have  ;teto 
fand^ltn  tbat  litter'  Jt.i&.bfitJiftisinall  patt  ofi  the  lia^ 
|nflai«plecissrthatibav£Teyei]  given  ti>eDMel.ves.the'trQtt«» 
Ueitanfotm  4iii^de(|aatesiatioa  of^wbat  a  history  ou^hl 
l»>Bap^»d^inof^.  d»se  who  ha(re,fiMniicd<  iho  BKlft 
arauvstpidesa  oajtbart  be^d^  the  dtfficnkies'  hsvepm* 
Inhly^oaHt tintea* appeared  )tQi:be:'So^eat  a&todetet 
thBin/from;attem|)ting  jdMjt^^  aiid:4husr  it  Ims.lailkl^ 


-fldfaatced  iritbont  fcar.toifitt  op  the-litonny  f«ip  Hukt 
fast:' ihas.  been)  kft  openr  for  tbem. 
'  All  mankind  "have  dwcovcred  a  tiqshito'jwve  sonte 
.kaonufedge  of  the  events  thut  haye  preooded  th«m'm 
this  wofld^rand^  as  tbn  ^coold  only  be  prcse^ed  by 
tflemory  bafece  the  art  of  writiog  was  diteovered^  it 
!gave  f  ISO  tO'  masy  fabuloaa  accounts)  wbicli  ivere  va- 
ried' hy  each  narrator  so  as  to  mnt  -bis  fancy.  -  Tbb 
naturaHy  gave,  rise  to  poetical  'legends^  <wbiclv  -itttbe 
aame'tinie  'ihat  th^  exaggerated  the  faUe>  gttw^o  it^ 
en-  account  of  the  measure  of  ihe  verse^  a  kind  ef  sta- 
bility jkUtAk  it  coiild  hot  otherwise  hate  aoqnirad.  AS^ 
ter  the  art  of  writing  was  discovered^  and  on  the  re- 
vival of.  letters  in  Europe  especially,  an  attempt  m^bs 
made  to-^r^erve  the  memory  of  past  evetits  by  tba^ 
fiicalis,  wiiidi  gave  rise  to  many  prosb  tageDd8[.<k>K 
iectad/fron  t^raditionary  stories,  whieh^  Ihough'eqili^ 
fieiitiavs t with* the  ibvmer,  afsuoaed  •m^retbe'aimheat^ 
fence:  i9f  an  onitnary  navrationi  The*  defeds^iori  tfail 
kt«l>o£  tmanthentieated  nsun-ation,  coatainingt  mmif 
improbable^itrcimatances,  having  been  gencaally  ptfft 
ttftiived^it  eiLcrted  a  desire  among  grave  aiid/Sflrioii8fp#t)» 
imoi}to  give  some  degfee  of  authenticity  tbtbe  ict<aJ» 
of  the-pnesent  day,  whic^  suggested  Ikeideaof  inifk^ 
ing  down  the  most 'interesting  events  in  a -sort  of  joofv 
naiietmtinued  with  regularity  for  a  long  series  oEyoHVi 
vibioh  kind  of  record  alsumed  the  name  of  4imu»M 
This  imxle  of  vmting  cam,  of  course,  ^ottsistonlyof 
unconnected  notices  of  simple  events^  the  preparatoty 
eaoies  land  ihe.consoqtienoes  of  which  can-only  fimil^ 
tbc&ee  be  inopecfec^ly  conjectured.  To  supply  this  4e*> 
faetj  iBgCfituns  men  set  themselves  to  unite  these  de- 
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■tdlfli^  hdlifd^iiiritdik  cofiliifoed  ti^r^iiv^  andy' togive 
ih&v  nayfiitiye '  the  gfe&Uit  ctegred » of^  ^i&ibeiest^  .modtea^ 
f&l*ithfe  isfeWwil' a^tiM^  of^fc^petsons.w^ha' were  the? 
priiMp^l  dgt?m#^v^et6  devised^  Mrhic^k-M^etb^peiirefleiilttdi 
td^be'th^I^ditig  xiatt^s  of  these  aetiofi»$'oansei^dt«cdi> 
alsb  were  ftscrtbed  to  iheee  actidniy  iaccordiflg  t<|j/th«3 
fknc^^ofthe^^m^fisttkA  thi«  kiddtof  nariiaftVe'afsui»pM/ 
the  nattifeof  a- W^/dty. '•  "•     "  ;wL>>-.Mh;  i)Ki 

^This,  I  believe,  will  be  admittedite?  be»a  pv^ty^ftuif 
and  genuine  account  of  the  rise  and  progr^ft>o('4bdlirt 
of 'writing  history  in  modern  Etiftr<>pe'.'    At^^rtt^  thh 
deViatioii' from  the  routme  6f  annal  waiting  was' ineow^i 
sMerabto.  -Much  laboof  was  employed^  to -collect  ^am 
g^rh^r  the  events  that  hud  been' already 'PSfebrdtdfjandt 
fe^  weT6' the  attempts  to  aftign  caofses'fef  ithenvi  bat^i^ 
bjp'  degtees,  the  case  was  ♦  reversed* '    furftead  i«fi  the  ^ 
narrative  'being  principally  nikide  tise  ol^'fbr  cHinhet>dngf^ 
th^  facts  togetln^r^  atid  methodii^ittg  thi^  inovcKfAflei* 
kind  of  order>  th^  nafFati?e  was  made  ^use  of  dbkfiyras'l 
a«V<%ide  lor  displaying  the  ingenuity  of  the  anadionj  ' 
attdr  a  few  Ficts  only  w^re  introdiieed  witfe^aiviewfeitoft 
corrtAowttfe,  asr  it  would  seem,'  theautbenticityiofi/hirfj. 
nuMtiv^.    U^er  th^  circum6tatif^ed>'iice«ir«ift  piMrlilff 
to^hink  that  6tk:h  fa^ts  as  cddd  n^t  be'mide^to^aocdrdii 
exM^'ly  with  the*  author's  reasoning  shoiiidi<be''wiK>Hy>i 
o^tt^,  as  the  mention  of  them. oottldionly^tend  JbOK 
eihibEirrafs  *hh  naitative,  to  stop  him  in  hie)pragre£^if 
and  thus  to  mar  *ehe^legaiiidfe  of  bfs-  compesitiori,  aiidil 
dii^ust  bis  refers.    H}s«fry,  by  this  nfteans^  beoomeBi  > 
TshSibr  a  sp^cies^  bf  tloveUhsan  dfatthful>reeopdrof>evflU)S$'>' 
and^^hat  novel  mttst  be  modulated  sey^as'toisuit  tber^aN^' 
leilt^md  tb^-MifeW8  6f't4M  writer.'   It  beaoMes  Tadun 
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d'lspecious  mode  of  difseminatiog  the  opiniofiA  th»t  .he 
mshe»to  propagate,  than  a  i^tbful  record  of  the  tim^- 
to  which  it  b  said,  to  relate.     Iq  this  manner  we  ar«^ 
fasnisbed^with  histories,  of  the  6ame  periods  of  Um^,i 
of>aU  deaominations*     About  the  beginning  of.th^f 
ctntuiy  ju9fc  concluded,  our  histories  were  chiefly  di*' 
ndcd  into  Whig  Histories  aod  Tory  histories.    The^e 
had  succeeded  to  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  Cart^ 
thoHc^aod  the  Reformed.    During  the  greatest  part 
of  ithe  century  itself,  there  was  a  struggle  for.superi-r^ 
ofity  betlnreen  the  Aphoristical  and  the  Atheistical  or. 
Deiatical  historians,  who  employed  their  chief  exer« 
tions  lio  render  theif  writings  as  attractive  as  pofsible. 
t^Aheir.veadeoB,  without  seeming  to.be/nuch  intereMe4^ 
as*U)t  the^authieiiticity,  or  thjs  reverse,  of  the  infqrin^' 
tifit)  that  tluoycpnveyed;  and  now  we  have  attained, thft^ 
poriod  of f  Jacobim<;al  and  Mpnarchical  historians.  Thua 
ibbappensy  t^t  the  reader  who  wishea  (or  sober  .iur , 
fonndtiQO  respecting  the  real  atate  of  things. at  th^. 
difforeaaA.  periods,  of  time  which  attract  his  attentjoDj 
fiods/rk/next  to  impc^ible  to  obtain  it.    He. is  tofsedv 
abotiliin/a  sea  of  troubles;,  and,  after  he  thinks  binin . 
s^&tUy  infonmed  by  one  historian,  is  in  a  very  ahoTi^,- 
tifne'rediMed}Jtotbe  necefsity  of  perceiving  that  ^;^a9,^ 
juysiodncednoce  to  begin  from  where  he  had  seiff^,^ 
and  tfiFiHavdl  the  same  road  over  again,  which  he  6v4fk 
noilntenljimes  morediflicuU  and. obstructive  than:9A. 
fitatf  JJoiSiia.^utfh  an'irksoQ9e  task^  that  mosi  p^sona  ^ 
Xverndbom  itiwitb  disguat,  andgi^e  thenaaelves  up  aa. 
wiHittg  viotaoaa  to  .the  leader  whom  ^they  have  first ^ 
adaptfd>  aiid'folk>W;bim  blindfold  thr<^ugb  all  his  dfrr  , 
vietions^  ikMe  arise  those  multiplied  a^d  perpetu^y 
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juri-iwg  opSmons  ihat  so'tnirch  pre\^il- in -sacfety  fi- 

S{5*fctiifg  tfife  prdpri^ty,  or" the  tfevei*«e,'  of  tnrfry  litt 

|ferMM?it  trdnsatetibn  ^tMt  the  eiperfendfc  of  forinet  tStrtee 

AwdW  Tarnish' fettft  to  determine  ti^on.     And!  ftktte 

tt^^ctotibtthat  it  Was  '6wing  to  thi4  Htid  of  uncertahiltjr 

whh  regard  lb  iheee  patliculars,  thfat  the  |jropafga(tdts 

^^kVoluttoMary  'princiiiW  thtoughoiit  uH  Eur^,  6^t- 

^ng  af*ide  thfe  ejcperfeitee  of  ((Pttdct  titfte^  t(s  a*  Tufe'-flnr 

^ifdWduct, 'hstvcfoimd  itan  easy»ttijittfert6'  lAditccilhe- 

'rary^'ftien  in  'general  to  rely  on  spectil^Ve  dpiriTotis 

'ifloiSe,'  a^  a  aafe  rtiJe  of  conduct  ttt  regulating 'the  tiio- 

ittehtous  dffairs  of  eomnton  life.        '^    •'        ..    '.^>t 

'^'^tJnder  thesfe  crrcurafstances,  it  would  be  la  very  tj61d 

Atteiript  in  anyorte  even  to  tly  tb  giVe  it  iptfci^ahfefi  Vlf 

^li?iWrical  Gomj)osition  tipon  thfe  trde  pUn  th^tit  oit^t 

*fe'bk  ttjadft  to  afsnmej  and  we  are  redtfced  to  tfle  Ute- 

ttBSWy  6f  wAytjfi^ittga  fewhrnts  t6  Wdtrce^thfr'r^aer 

te  jattertff  tb  some'  cirtnmstances  *  thai!  liiay  teiid  *  tv  pl-^- 

WriV  liim  fi*6m 'beriig  ied  unAwares'lhtb  tbor  bn'this 

ii^^c%['    '  ''  -'  ■  •  '••'  "•••—•  "   i^'^- 

"%*^tes 'been  too  thufch'the  ftshfAh  iiiilHhfet(A*iyal 

fiaVkti^efe  to  dohsider  the  people  as  b'av^Yig  tl6  iVAlniitice 

'tin 'grfVettitn^ht;  sd  that  the  Vitws  of  %i'^feafi^f;'as 

^ai'^as  tfiat"6f  the  writer,  hivfe'befen  dlrdcSted  tci^ttie 

^VfiferS  only  5*  and  all  events  have  Beett  siijiposkl  tb'6ti- 

ginaie^fhim  Ihe  itieHnations  or  opcratlorfs  cf'tfc'etVtifeirs 

WflyV  Wherca^/in  fact,  the  Mead  oHhe  mfeffe  bf^eiy 

-hilten  haVie  b^rt  irrflitenced  byihe  spitH  oFtHy  tittite, 

'<«n<ih  derive'  tlVeir  origin  from  tH^  triatini>^;  ^hkWfe, 

'^ntf o6ttif)atitm6  tn^hich'the'  great  Bofly^fftie-peiiiAe 

"*atii^  prihiSpallFy'teiiipbyed  t  whfle, *  thei-€?f6ffe,'  we  reiri^in 

^6tt!}y1^orsme  of  th^  fest,  We  mlist'^Jelrpeluany  fiihn 
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errois^us  judgment  o£  tba  fix$t.    Thi^  i&  ^me  jof,  Jtb« 
ip^t  prolific  sources  of  erroT:  respectintg^hislprical.eoin* 
ppsitiopa^  and  it  has  beeaso  Siddom  advepied,.U)y..|ii 
9C^dy  to.  have  produced,  a  single  efiort  .t^  corre^Jt.itp 
Owiog.ta  this  uoob^ervfid.  circumstance,  \lm  vfiUnB 
pf  eycfy  ^ge  and,  country  judge  of  tbe  motives Jbfi  acr 
tiop  and  ,thc  CQU£e$i.  of.  events  accoi^dxag.  to  the  ai»jadaf4 
j^ifsajB  of  th^ir  qwa. times;  aUhoi;tgh. it  is  obvious. to 
every  thiukiug  mind,  that  an.  .incident  which  w^uld 
Jhaye  been  capable  of  producing  the  most  irresistible 
e^^ts  in  tbe  day^  of  .Cbarlcmagne^  could  produce  no 
sensible  effect  oi>  human  afiairs  at  tbe  present, hour; 
,^n/4  t}i(e  revise,    Tbe  historiaa  then,  instead  Qfj:^p* 
ipq$ij9g  that  ^1  mankind  hay^  heea  influenced  ,by>t^ 
jj^iame  9pnsjid€xations  that  would  actuate  bwseUy  sbf^n]^ 
p)Epc^  like  the  skilful  dramatic  writer,  who  Q^gb^  Wt 
j^y  tOjbt^ablc  ,t<;it3f8umie  tbe  d)Dracter  Jibat  be  qoqfips 
t<>^,d^if)eate.i^.ijts,most  minute  peouiiarities^,  ,bf^t ^,lp 
^f^nspoft  himself,  in^Q  t|ie  country  in  whirfx^hc  Uyfdt 
and  to  afeume  the  ideas  that  he  derived  from  his  ,n]i;^» 
^^uffij^^be  olQe9t0  >arou)xd  him,  as  tbey.havcJbeen^nvfdu* 
,]^lj^.by  tl^B  conversation  of  those  with  .wb^m  he^?fl* 
^f^iaied^  and  tbei  prevailing  customs  and.m^nn^^  9^  ^b« 
,^^es,  .  If,  be  ^nnot  do  this^  the  mp?t,ej|^ct  kfiqvc- 
If^ge  of  tb^.  events  .themselves  that  have  t^fc|.,p)wc 
^l^n  co^vfy  A9  truCjlefspn  of  visdona  tp^bUrWinfJ^,.... 
J ,  Ia  forming  qur^  notions,  too  ofc  tli^e  progrefc  of,.im* 
ll^yeipeAt^  Qif  tbe  gradual  cb^^ngps  thati  a;^  knowfi.to 
^5,takfio  plaf;p  in  .states,  ^wt  of  tbe  pau^^  .th^tjtw^^e 
,jlcj4  to  j^beap,  )ye  have  been  too  m»cb.^C9tt8tom^.in 
jOffls^equ^ce  ^. the^ refined  rei^^QWi^gj9f.|h^  jipe^da^^ye 
li^istoiifui,  tp  f^ttnbt^e.»,greirt  d^ tpq ppawdtin^nence 


<&  the  pfetls  of  ^itefrtfien,  a«d  the^p^econcefred'idiefslgjtts 
of  individuals;  and   too  little  to  accidental  cirdtita^ 
stances,  which  have  in  human  affairs  a  much  more 
powerful  influence  than  we  ate  witting  to  admit.    Per- 
haps there  is  no  instance  of  any  man^  who  has  attained 
fe'Stt^  ^rfeat  ewiincnce  in  polities,-  in  pbilosoflbf,  ot  in 
physics,  as  t<^  have  occasioned  vfery  great  ehatlges'iti  te^ 
jgShl  to  ahy  of  these  particulars^  setting  otit  in  hi*  -^ut-i 
Idhs  with  a'  steady  view  of  obtaining  thu  obj^ct»'he 
*<tti^d  at'  by  the  means  that  were  uhimitely  »ett4ployed 
t<y  effctit  it.   He  is,  at  the  beginning,  stinwafatcid  tO'sTe- 
ifch  by  certain  itnpulses,  which  he  foHow^  HVith 'grf'iiSrt 
fe^mefs,  till  some  accident  discoverfi  cii*cuittstai^ced 
that  ebceite  new  prospects,  and  awaken  ideas  that  never 
fefeforc  hkd  operated  upon  his  mind;  he  &  thiia^^led 
blittaRrid,'  as  it  were,  by  fate,  sometimes  td^a'th¥<)fli!^ 
HkdtVhe  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  ever  attfempti> 
tt^  ta  obtain  U  the  otttset  of  his  career;  sotntdihes  B* 
a^bbet,  that  was  afsiiredly  not  the  olbjeet  of  hrs  dbnti^ 
ifettipltttion^^ben  he  determined  to  pursue  the  road  fHat* 
IM'tO'it;  and  often,  I  have  no  doubt,  men  whd  haV^ 
by  xitit  accident  been  induced  to  think  bf  ee^tain  pt6^ 
jfef^ts*,  have  by  another  been' induced  to  relinq(tirsh  thel^ri^ 
^Khbut  having?  e\'ef  comniunicated  an  idei  of  theift' 
ttf'iihy  buittflrt  being;  so  that  the  effdcte^  they  pto*- 
dtittA  have  neither  been  Msspected^  nor  known. ^  Ytif 
$kbh  4s  !the  propensity  of  man  to'  display  the  |)0?werS'' 
of 'tii%  understanding;'  that  tfeese  accidental  drtottn^^ 
stifnc^   are,  in'  general>  thrown  entirely  out  of  the^ 
atcdimt;  and  the  enterprises  of  every-great>nfia*i  ktth 
uscfally  represented  as  thc'  necefsary  i^nU  o(^*a:<p]a#^ 
sttadHy  puTsued-^^biH?  the  begiatlktgi  fan*  'fltfttfl^ 
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-aocomplishediita  Ibe  maoaertbat.wfts  on^^Xy^vos^ 

^^.n.'r;     -   «...   nV-^^^  SYSTEM.        ,  _   \, 

rri  TM%nAuenc0pf. accidental  wciiinstane^S' on  buaiim 
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affaic^. cannot  be. better  illustrated,  than  in  tbe  history 
offf^hQrrias  SAd  progrefs  of  the  British  parliameQt.and 
cAnMitfUftionof  government^  when  compared  with  o|h(if 
bi9liUition9,  which  were  all  originally  of  exactly.  th(( 
ssMps  natuife,  but  which  at  length,  by  gradual  modifi-r 
fVH^n^i  have  afsumed  90  piany  different  forms,*  tb^^ 
it)'J9r.mly  in  r^ard  to  a  few  particulars  thatw^  c^n 
ppwitfiace  any  kind  of  resemblance  between  them*  (t 
\yj\M\^  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,,  \\m 
gfl^pA^str  parted  (he  barbarous  states  that  occasipne^ 
i^l^Y^rithKow,  from  a  great  similarity  of  i^rcumsUnp^ 
^fl^ss^^r^  whole,  esuUisbed  gavemmenjts  very  muofaf 
Qf;^e;9fpniq  nature.  The  basis  of  this  systqpa  ws^ooa-r 
<m(^t(,pa9dnthe  subjugation  of  the  eonqtiered  n^tiooi 
^.f€Ki»t/  9l^Pt  .aimf0  at.  It  is  well  kiywfi,,  tl!*t| 
tb^  ravage  tribes,  ifsuing  from  tbfi  inhQ>spitabk,r9rl 
^ufliiQr^be  north  of  Europe,,  spread  ibemsely^  oy^^^j 
l^^ore  ^rtile* districts,  under  tbe  command  oifi^ffh' 
ci^  l^ers^  aticpmpauied  by  theirwiveaand^femjiKe^j 
^lijfi  2l  <4mgQ  to.  conquer,  and  to  seiasefor  tbdnr;fa^^y^, 
u4QilU<|h%poiselsipns  of  xhose  people  whom  tb^  sb<H4fl> 
l^if^Wf  ^P  i^ubduer .  Aft  iiappeos*  iq  alt  sa,vag«  states  beti^ 
f^fle  a  reguls^  government  has  been  estabUshod^.i!^^^ 
splibontyr  amoi)g  them  was  derived  from  the  in^fK^ 
ol^rp^spnal  cjbaiiactear  alone*  ,1  Wbef>  a  ^w^  qf  ?^: 
kii^ywMgrd.tpipiiwis^  and  siq)eryK  >ialea.t9»  4^is^LAb§, 


ti  <  ^•■- 


>i(dba  of  tbfeii^^  otvn  hifiribritjr;  *&*  iii  Hbpfes'  6f  «g. 

hm.    If  ttiM  i^t^on  dki  libit  kdt^i^iFdvirh  UlS  W^ 

mm'^i^aukit^tf,  t&ey  ii^et^  *  IbA^ t^dc^Mdt^  ak  iifflke ' tt^ 

Ili'lflt'gl^A  f^e  ef 'the  wlk>16'i^Miiid  ki%Ai  ildFdieki 
«tll^0r«'il(lttiiil Uki^mit  taevdry  hwtliat i&Mlllii 
tti««itid%^llie'«ame  authority.  •         -  v^'  -^ "  '«   '  *   •• 

jtfiJttiltAtn  >viRcb  1f]i«,  ^rmany  cclftdmr ]p«%4bidii 
iiitb*  n;  ecnifipieuo^  ^  figtire  in '  iht  'hMory  ^i^^^Sbib^ 

Itninujp^KhiMi  b^bnf  ^bc&n  caiKd <tbe>fejtfdid'%yMI^  } 
hm\.  umimg  Ihtlagigki  ^  wAkA  ^WtM  ofir^%l  AM 

ilMfcety  eWMettiebieei^'^  dr  -  fteeefiity  b^R^e'  svwgg^Hht'^ 
liwHiihty^^itf  ttt  <te  *4iittfe/  aod  «b«^  titfMly  nlfeti^iiililM 
iMfilkelii'^ildiHotd  tlbfR'  to  be'fx]iii^fi«ll«^^ 

iili  ii),vi»<fly  <!«iDJl»ei^6ft«  >have  Iwetf  ofllreiHaMhif 

«ili  h»  dbtedi^t)^  i»y  tbe -ev^^  '.  «'*'^ 

'^4M,  alfkot^'fhb  ^iite^ wiiaiv  alii  liMf  pirar  wbbii^ 
tlfH^lf  siiMii^#  fK)iii)i4l«t  taui^liibegiMiiqf  eMa«l'9ilP 


^^^ipi^^  r^l^^^2  .n  "^R*'**'^ i^^ipWMUP^^Wpifrt ^^^^  jW^^^  l^^^^P' 

tJ^  cBfcpniitaiicei  tbtt  unm  b«y^  fivcn  oowmkit^ 

|ijki^fl9  fecouli  Imhw;  iHii^enrcd.  tbf^  jpie«mry.  of  O^tm 
flpmm'^^f^H  fo'  tile  jnwigmmn^f^rt  so  obviouMjK  ^ 

HJinPIBP^^  ^  iM^hji  dfg!re^  «g  to  ccMHyel  <tbmk%» 
9f  Amu  4M^t  "mikin  tbiir  reach^.OM  mi«  ii^i«Mli^ 
irivff,  whfl^  by  bciog  acQ^twB^  tgpwrtpe  Ifcefitinn 

H.^ jN^PK  MM  |t4^  b^inf  k^  iafwd  la^  t»n^ilwi 
qppflil  ;4|riy  a  feeble  KMtaace  to  thm  imriikt.iM 
IMP  \tt  siM  tQ  oany  ^wtrytU^  hut^m  Ui«i%  M* 

IIr  |tai%'#f  J«v9  <p<m|^jtn>4iw  of  hwiittii^  ieiiMdp 

lliPxHtlMil  llM  mhichf0mm'/OKmfm0r  «Mo»  ma 


30  T1i0^^tf;f$  OH  tUsitoticsl  Ompp^it^t 

couM  n^ot.tak^  its  rise 'among  men  in.the$|B  ciiKwpj-' 
«fcaoc€&. 

,  Bui;.^s  iH^ir  numbers  incteas^,  and  th^  paucity  of 
p^yisi<ms  atimtil^ted  to  greater  tt^ertions,  war  iwvj 
plini^et^  aii^Qpfg  otlier  men  would  be  a  most  nat^#. 
transition  from  hunting;^  for^  what  can  be  bo  .l;tJ^lt^rall 
d^  jfor  tbo^ewl^p  haye  been  in,  the  daily  praeti|3^7  of 
pursuing^  d^stroying^  and  converting  to  tbeirt  own>H^ 
the  spoils  of  one  anjimal,  a^  that  of  pursuing  tibe  s^^ 

1 

diyat^  in  j^tiL  to  another?  A  nation  of  hunter 
t^m^  bei)9g  necefsarily  a  set  of  savages  inured  to»bf}^f}|4 
ar)di  rapijBie^  who' have  beeiir  occasionally  accustomed  ftQ 
arrange  themselves  into  bands^  to  be  enabled  by^th^if 
united:,  sti^ngtb  to  do  what  they  cpuld  not  have  poyp^r 
tingiy  to  acoom|Ji6b,  such-  bands  qf  amied  m^  ,sgj 
nearly  vTesemble^  an  arn^y  going  to  t^e,at^Qk  of  xk^t^ 
w^^t  that  nothing  farthe^r.  is  require^  to^  consti^i^  it 
tacfaj  but  the  greater  precautions  for  9^f0ty^>^d,su0^^ 
that  are  necefearily  suggfcated  4y  the  greatjsr  dsiip(geffltff» 
w^ieh  t^i^  expose  theiafselves^  when  th^y  *<:0iaiie  t^^^rt 
xm^  m^  nlen  thanf  with  wild  beasts/  ,  .1  )f| 

The*^rt»  of  many  individuals  can  nevirr  bierU^i*t» 
demd  effic^^us  where  dilficulties  oppose;  but  b.y  «^i^ 
}Q0ting  tl^raselv^s  to  one  common'  wUl,  by  whos«^0f^ft« 
m^- tbdir  (ports'  may  be  concentvatjed  and  diree^ 
tp»wa»ds  oneipoint:  hence  the  necef^y  of  sul^iidina^, 
yxmi^^  but  no-  idea  of  subjection  can  be^  ent^r^iJwA 
among  subh  a  people^  unlefs  i%  -bi^  to  e\(ident  and .  unir 
versaUy  acknowledged  prowefs  and  superior'  under^ 
standing.  These  qualities  aidne  can  exalt  an  indivi>^ 
dual  abQve  otliersf  andy  wherever  one  anw^ng'  theiH 
pofsefsed   these  qualities  in  an  emineiU  d^gree^  he 
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,  tv^W1i)e  lidtbrtSfyapipofnldd 'their  ccmrillahiJ^ip*  xit\&it 
whatever  name  his  authority  should  be  exery'^6'di 
th^y  ^i^t'him,  Howev^^,'to  thi^  digti'hy'dnfy  th+otlgH 
i6¥t  arid're^i^fe6t'|  and  thfe  moiiitnt  that  tespect  r^  withi 

'  #'iWft>  they  withdraw 'their  confidence^  and  his  p6Wei 
k'^V^  end:   ■  •  ....', 

*"WMIi^  «iey" 'are;  engaged  in  th6  progrefs  of'theJt 
Warfife^'  tTiinfgfTwHI  go  on  irt  this  train  without  ariy 
dffl9tfu%'/"^When  dinger  iS  imminetit/bein^' always 
IdgaBefi  the  6hiefi  ^\\\  natiitally  afsetttbfe  to  deliKeiratii 
^dk  theTOOst  propei-  mode  of  procedure ;'  and  the  r'e- 
»ultbFM6h  deliberation  w3F  be  communicated  by  each 
leader  to  his  subordinate  foflowe'i^s.  No  f)irt5culaf  stJ- 
piilations^r  these  modes  of  procedure  will  be'deemerf 
necefe^iy,'  bitt'the  exigency  of  the  moment  will  de- 
feAAi^'thei^  conduct.  • 

'  ^  Btet  'aftbi'  'a  cofiquest  wds  accomplishefd,  ahd  thfe 
pSiWiiiisr'dorKr^rtierf  wished  to' ehjdy  tfee  fruits  of  it,  then: 
dHBeiJRr^  #t5b1d  occur,  that  vlrouM  feftd  to  frustrate' their' 
hOfjes^atitfffiSf  wishes,  tihlefs  itfcctual  measures' should 
be  taken  to  guard  aglainst  theitt;  It  wa^'thtil'that  flicf 
ntWgfsiff^  of  adbptittg  some  steady  system  for  collecting 
thtW  fci-^fc^'ana  Brtngfhg  them'to  afcf'wfth  vigour  brt 
di»Wettr^^fi*i^^i^ndfes,  became  apparent:  tior  Is  it  tlift 
Iteulf^td  perceive  iil  what  manner;  with  the  liablt^  td 
i«*flcJP  fchej^  had  beeii  accustomed,  and  the  modes' of- 
{M«Aii^^  that'  had  bei^ii  j^eculrar  to  therii,  the  feudal 
Severn  of  Wiihire  would  grdw  out  of  the  circumstanced 
in  which  these  people  were  placed.  '     ' 

Pf6to  Tacitus,  and  btha:'  Itolh'an  historianjs,  we 
learil,  fhar^  in  fact,  the  Germarn  tribes  in  his  tim*( 
were  Actually  iti' the  state  that  any  one  who  con tem- 

E2 
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plates  their  mode^of  finding  subsistence  at  that  period 
would  nattirany  confceive  it  must  "have  been.  People 
wlio  ate  in  th^  state  of  Kutiters  have  no  conception  or 
individual  property  in  soil.  Indeed,  ko  tliem  it  coulcf 
be  of  no  use."  The  whole  territory  occupied  by  one 
.  tribe  belorigs  to  the  community;  and  each  Tndividual 
has  a  right  to  range  kibng  (he  whole  of  its  clxteht  In 
search  of  prey.  Whatever  extent  of  Writory',  tbeire- 
fbre,  they  gain  or  lose,  it  adds  to  the  eniblumfeifti,  *'ot 
diminishes  the  enjoyments,  of  the  whole  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conimunity,  without  increasing  the  weaUh* 
of  any  individual.  Even  in  the  pastoral  and  patrl^rcnal 
state,  ideas  of  a  similar  sort  prevail. 

But  when  the  population  became  too  great  for  the 
supply  of  provisions  by  means  of  the  chase,  or  ^impfe 
pasturage,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to'  the 
labours  of  agriculture  to  augment  their  means  of  sdo- 
sistence.  And  as,  for  that  purpose^  they  must  fix  upon 
a  particular  spot  where  they  might  abide  so  long  at  least 
as  to  reap  the  crop)  and  as  great  labout  niust  be'in- 
ciibr'edJ  In  tvfrning  up  the  soil,  and  fencing  it  in  Tp(3n 
thef  d^edadibns  of  cattle;  this  would  be  al  first  per- 
forriied'  \>f  the  joint  efforts  of  a  number  of  mdividuai4 
\vhb  Congregated  together  for  that  purpose;  and  tne 
produce  would  be  reckoned  the  common  property  olF 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  that  small  coinmunity  or  yu- 
lige.'  Such  at  the  present  moment  are  the  craats'<di 
the  Hottentot^,'and  other  savages  in  Africa  ai^d  Ame- 

An  approximation  being  thus  made  to  the  idea, of 
l^ttVaieptoperty  inland,  it  woutd  naturally  be  e^temle<jt 
^6  as'td  come'  to  individuals,  by  first  coming  to  small 
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o(»mii;^ities,ra«d  po  on  down  »  pj-jvate. .{ainiljes^^^nd 

fdivif^ual  persons, -who  had  been  at  p*'!ip,  tQ,^^U',Xf^^ 
eir  own  litUe^fields  without  the  afsistance  of^^here. 
in  t^is  s^te  are  tb<:,trib«s  in  Gerpiany  reprps^ntetj 
fay  T^^t^s  ^o  have  been^  in  aa  far  a|i  respects  tfrtit07 
Tipl,,pr9perty,  in  hjs  day;  and  property  wopld,  _ncf 
dgub^  renjaiJD  in  this  situation  in  every  ind^pepdent 
fi^te,  a^,Iong.a«  the  inhabitants  continued  to  cnltiyatt 
the, Wts  of  peaee,  and  to  Uve  upon  the  produce  of  their 
«wn  doniains.  But  other  arrangements  beqa^je  ne- 
cefeary  when,  as  a  warlike  people;,  they  ac<jfui^d,  p^rf- 
Befsion  of  extended  dominion.  ,  ,^ 

.Having  been  long  accustomed  10  conBit|er:all.t«nri- 
■to^iaIJ^roper£y.as  belonging  to  the  st^te,  it  wppld  fol- 
acquisitions  of  €,ultivated  ^pd 
people,  tbese,  lands  ^^.^F^h'^ 
?rty  of,  the  comnii}iyly;  j^\^t«,ff 
cuUiv^^d  land,  ft91^i.9nl¥,q*'f 
idividuais  to,y(hpihiitr^^^,^e^P 
lid  find  a  ijecefsity  fftr^^groflfi- 
elds  to  individuals;  f^i((^^^,vv;i^j 
commune  jfpr:^p  .^ha^.ffeffl^ih' 
Q  c^led ,  parfi^pient  w^,  ,^t  ^  ^f^f. 
;  ^«rc^se^  to  discover  ijp.«i)  wha^ 
expedient  to  j^am  it. ,;    i^,      , 
ce  that  would  occ\ir  to  l^e  meip'- 
_ —  -y  — -  Tp„..,.,,  as'of  indbpetisabl^  oec^sity^ 
w«N^  be,  to  provide  an  armed  force,  that  should  at 
all  tinies  |>e  ready  to  be  called  fprth  for.  public  dpf)?nce 
whenever  it  should  be  deemed  necef^ary;  and,  ^^.tb^ 
tnouviduals  to  whom  the  land  could  ^lont-  bf  appro- 
ynaXea  wbre  the  only  persons  on  whom  reliance  could 
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be  badfoDde^snce^nit  w^ajs  Qocej^$ryito  ^fyUfit^^iS^ 
efiectual  m^ns  of  collecting  iiheioi  intaA^WyAybsn^ 
ever  occasion  should  require:it^  Tbisvkandof^SKrn- 
'  ^iMof  then,  seanfed  to  be.  tl^e  most-  pt ofyer  tdcincblion 
that  could  h%  devised^  under  these  cinpuanstAiices^  for 
the  tenure  they  were  obliged/to  givmtJ  Hec&  tia9ni.we 
have  the  natural  origin  of  miiitofy  l^nwvj)  a^eironm- 
fitance  thiat  peculiarly  chaaracterisos  the  feudalmstitu- 
'iSoto.  '    '  '  '  .   i  '• 

Btitas^  it  w|is  difficult  bo  devise  a  deedi  b^AvluGh 
every  iiidividual  should  be«subJ€K(ed  to  thdL-cfMilitMXi 
vfill  of  which  he  himself  foiinwd'  a  jgoaatitJuenA^partj 
411^  a6^  it  was  4inder^tood  lo  be  a  necessary >  coiidttion 
'offhegram  that  was  in  contemplation^ 'thatidieiiindEi- 
vid^als  who  forilsed  the  great  naUooal  GOunciliWQn&<to 
s^rate^  aivd  <e^h  retire  to  occupy  hi8.own;dbnyitnfi, 
^heve  wa&'a  necefsity  for  d9vising<doase{>Iaii  ibc  watch- 
ii^gii^ar  the  public  safety  while  individuals.iiiere  Utend* 
ing  their  e^vn  private  concerns  ;.oiv  inodsuer'W^rda^.fbr 
establishing' a  slaMe  government  whicb,  iaithe  absence 
of  thB  great  coiSNd^il,  should  be  vested  with  atatkncity 
and  power  to  vuat^  aver  tbe^pooiinnnityAndii^/pfo- 
itct  it  fram  d^ngeiT)  by$iii»tmQni<ng  ibefonuta/togdiLher, 
and  directing  them  to  act  in  the  manneit)that  «acig^- 
,  ^ies  shouid  re^uircw  A^d  m  tbit'inilitary  kackiviunder 
whose  ccrniiDi^nd  th6\4ciariies  bad  bcisniacliueved,  would 
na^liirally  be  de^saxicd  tbei  onost  worthy,  to./hc  eolroyted 
kwith'tbts  t^igb  Aulbpriiyv  rifify  tif  ^o>imff;  i  nwii trfd  fiwn 
wiAl^,thk5  sapreQie  civil  'pivwera8'.wdlA»wiihflb^:ibi- 
Jiftai^y  ooRiiriaDd^  .which  •weoe^.uiKhar.  thao/. drouin- 
.stanoesi  sq  isit^oialely  949in€{^d^(dtat  iiii  waa^ffinnlt 
to  foriii.0ft'i(ioii^:of  <th^pp&ibility.of  ;thcin  beibgiidis- 
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jdil«ed«^i<ilau:e.  the  qrigia^jof  ihayL  .aopccme  head  who 
-i«ai^  devUNKUoaCed^  indidBfei^iUly,  .pn»ae^if2»i«r^  gr^re^r^ 

vested  with  supreme  power  during  tim  ^bstm^Q  of^ti^e 

•geniesii  xoahcil^^  aB-  jreprissentative  .of  dhe-whqle  cojn- 

ommty^  they  Gonffunred  the  powder  of  onforpipg  the 

'CoiulilioA.of  the  tenime*   Ta  him  th^y  6woa^  feal^.as 

their,  liege  soveretarn^  whose  call  they  were  bound  to 

'ioWy,  ott  to  ibrfi^t  the  whole  o£  tbie  prcpiorty  ii^hi^b  they 

^iMsldtit^der  that  leisure.    Thus  it'W.as  that  all  the  lands 

rhLiiUW'  kijDgdQm  wen^.said  .to  hold  of  the  kingi  and 

'lUuxi^in  after  ttianes  the  di&tinGtioo.bietw^n  tb^.kii^gy 

-|BMDV€9eigQ*of  436  dt^e^aiid  therking^fSMS  an  individual 

^^peiasxm^  was ah-many tcasiea  losi;  sight  of^  .there,  Gaa  be 

floc^cHibtthat  it  w£^  at  the  beginbiag^  U^  the  office  .in 

r^ttty^ V  though' t»4h,e  .person  who, held  that  offioe  410- 

tnitially^  that  they  swore  fealty;  and  that  it  wagiUiider- 

ntqedi'tbat  the  moment  that  Jsing  should^  .by  the  vqice 

>4if^hU  oofialittaeate^  be.. removed  ^&om  the  of^c^,  .the 

\  tnith.of  ftaltj^' would  have, been  de^K^d  Of^ll^  ;^d  that 

QtgMMiM.W'thati.ca^  have  been  tendered  ajo^w.  tOitbe 

pdvs^.wbn. should  be>  by  vol wt^^.  «hoie&^  putjij^to 

j[h§t;situafcioQ.  .    .;    . 

'UxTheie^can  bo  ast  little  doubt,  thM>  the  •office  of  king 
^'ims^  at  .first  confevr^d  meiiely.&om  .personal  .confide- 
mitoii8;':iahd.that>  so  ;&v.ir9m  bi9ifigjflrao6imJ&U)]e,to 
'>i(iB*dflgomdaiit%c.it  was.^nderstoodiio  bi&  Jevooablevat 
'myiUm&  by. the  public ;/will  Jedajsd  .^a  pariiaiBfiBtj 
'luhiph  wa»  cleariyr  feqognised.^ad,  dii^'yf$q^]yi9(»fex^igBt jof 
4fattiaiate '(though' no  stipttlalions^fofiithi^ purposewere 
.^xgvcfidy  jNro«ided}f:at)d.eif  4WI^  oamipalent  >ia  every 


• 

tfaihgf  tl^t  ircfepdciediilkriw«Uare'i9fMse  jcpnftiiuiti  tjr^'siiqr 
that  this  regal  authority  was  not  even  conferred  for,liifty? 
but ^chiTing" good  behavioiit:  only;;  <;It75itil  iierieas^ta 
trads'  tbei  baobes'  of  nhe  isnb(K4Qakt'd0natioin'  in  TOgoidt 

"  Itris  u*fMaeissry^/c»nk(^iaen^e^«N  tiibsdctm^^ 

maDd^M^oald,'  'have  <bis*:  ph&p6rtitoh '  cS^vpnimte^^to^^arttfi 
dblgned'to  ban'  bjr  ihef  grand "^coandlf  'x^Svdliiarievcffy^ 
other  .tnt^idtOMt^  wbiebr  wocdd^'tDe  fBe^ed^hte  cMrnr 
^VMe  <|$r(i^ef(y,'  vis  mutfc>  ai»  (tbaf^whiifli  wbs  lOicfeted 
tdtoth^r .  finVaite  individuals ;  and^  Ibf^tlhichrlke'i^Mniid^ 
no  doubt^  have  been  obliged  to  swear  fealty  a^><ar>fei»& 
datnry  to  any  other  person  who  should  be  invested  with 
the  real  office  in  the  event  of  his  being  displaced  from 
ittarfd^l  have  ho^'doubt/  that  eka^ples^^^^  lind 
iWgbf  *e^ftu¥ld'%'Wi6se  who  are<fe(rfl«ia  fty^^Mh  re- 

'^BiMff^i  ^f«!»»*ta^;  lit  ^onsfeqitcnde  <of  Hi^*lftig^l#i 

i^^mdiM^ibUbe  ^pveiisiei^dWier/ w4(ii:)bltged()foieiaiiolf 

OWIP  ib«ipabli<J«sitfetyj  to  the  rtegleet'0f>iils  ^Wirnf  ff^ 
i^fe^aiy<l^  and  bir'he'Wk^^^b^idesj  dbliged^tAyb^flob^ 
j««t0i  td  ^eat  "^iriK^Ae^if  tf  ttd  tMHibl^  itiithe^t^^blw^sftimfi 
fof<^ihr^rpo8e>  of  enttMifA^  fa)m  «»  d^^»«ri«s^^)<gtb 

]»ei«be«>^aiid  ttf^add^  fotl^- sf^i^dont  <^  mdefajiry'lbf 

dMta/4^porfioiil^U(vfbe^o«mj  whi«bwqnt^«lbtt^iivt<ll 
that  Q^wn'«n>*wW6ifliotv^rit  fhi|^t4)^eQtff(tftMj'W9lAii 
otrt  ftmff  pdrdOtla}<refeMtfce't(»^ttii^)o<Mt»ktr'gaV6'7lrf^li 

to'thttt  <il^t<siY<if  ^yibf)^  tbttt^ftwitt^^iferiiiifwrbMi 

cbHefr  icftdzl>^)  ^Wii '  'Olbkr '  reuetui^B  4ren;  iift<vtitt|A 
0|>)pYOfilt;at^< 'td  ll^%'QC¥ovH^t>whichnii%dldtf'4k|  \im> 


ofWk'iia*t  ^b«criTthor'{«oabled'  td  trace  the  origin  tofi 
tfacss'»irausn«teUQuodL  vrJ»c3ii'«onsthute^<the  hading  eha%' 
racteristics  of  the  feudal  system.  In  some  sabsequeott 
Munibets^'of'^tlib  ^rky  ive  shttU'gtve^t  'ibursoiy  glaiice 
a(»Ti^3nr9dfms:Tl[iiibfa  £^Tv^  i!&  nuKHfy  tUcs&^  'tnd  '^ 
wfOskqc^i^m  ^afmmb » tbat .  atrikiog '  diver^ty  ia  the  ii9*i 
msninttliiig/'festQ^esr '  of  s6ine  <>f rfthe  inof^^  reiriarkftbfe 
mbtutidnfe'^wiiulh  mktbl^aUy  spniiig  &airi:  tli9fle>  |M|to<» 
fienbftfly^  «Bfitwhrrd9Qistitation>  which' k  soiiiucli| 
^Mofo^  tfut  >iilhabiUQts  of 'this  eotiptry  fuDy^tofinOin 
'dcmtafiuiH  ''^♦.t'*^  tv «  »-  -•.,-.(  ^  '.      '/^i  t^.h  Af^ 

I  HAVE  noticed  your  pubIicatio]>  ^iiKqii 
Ut^ffiiif^iVilbdr^subj^li  of  •F4i^<)g  ^^(HiaUikH  fipoifHhc 
ifMng  dah^iQ^^rC^slMd  of  uaifig^.  fiftfl^  m«tbt}«<»ib«M» 
^iiq^;rT^H[id;^!TkeMxi»e  thai  the  result  by  d)o  chet^corre^ 
#fk»cbdwHI|) wH«t>  you ^^booM  beU^d  H0'^xpQdl'.fm» 

dj^bfe^h^tr^^f^j^oqcl^d?^  I  '^im«Nhiji  ^oeqi?  yrfty,  or  bthot 
totv^bft|lla4!efi«i^*fidf  v«i*d  ^th(rt^ferefJ.  •  tW^ 

&^«^fl0^lN^lap«^«49i0O;^tH^o&r'.l^  0)A}^  be.gte^ 

fi^ieieyr.ber^ftfeweft^  jAe' ja0^^ 

gfe(rtmii}n  £^4i4^iif^^asi|rM>self\Ml^tiKl<th«  ^6^4 
iwl  pbrtftib'Jlhfind. .ifjv. d^owat^d>ttli0ir..;giowii^j 
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iiffbXi^h  (a$  I  h^ft^e 'Stated) 'only  s^{^t*6d<ioo  vlgordus; 
this  niay'%e'attribiited  to  the  ribhnefs  elf  the  grountl. 
'When  they  were  t»ken  up,  a  xHiisifbier  of  my-agriicul- 
jural  ac^uaintimce  were  predetil^  who  w^o  with^fe^ 
of  the  produce,  and  all  highly  gratified  by  the  t^stiJt, 
which  was  T-^lbs.  from  ^0  pkrnis,  or  l^Jbg.  from-  each^ 
s^  Hear  as  we  could  cali^abte  at  the  time.      •    '    ' 

'  I  kfi.ow  too  well  the  fallacy  of  trustitig  t^  sisgle  ex- 
perifuents  to  build  upon  them ;  and  I  ^igbt,  «]n  ihb 
.particular  imstauce,  be  accidentafly  forkmaf^*^^  iii-  the 
>ize  And  consistence  of  the  sprits,  •ds^w^ll'as  iti  the 
Um^  of  planting;  and  the  dry  aeaso^  might  likewise 
co-operate  to  insure  a  more  than  ordinary  suocefs^  but 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state;  that  the  refsult  of^  a 
similar  experiment,  made  by  a  gentleman  of  this  tieigh- 
bourhoid  in  the  last  year,  has^beeifineariy  e'qbaHy  sa- 
■  tesfactdry.    Restates,  that,  he  took  11  ouiiiceri  of  sprits 
atid  (from  his'  fear  that  many  of  theiil^might  fiiil) 
.;|flant.cd  them  very  closely  together  in  a  garden'^bifld; 
ihat  they  came  up,  as  he  believes,  withdut  arfy^fiti!- 
lixt^^  and  ^ere  consequently  -mtt^h  tw^ or^dedy  so 
that  it  was  impbftible  to  introduce  a  hoe  Or  giv^' Aebi 
•  any  of  the  necefsary  att£nti<^ns  durihg  the  pei")^  of 
.their '.growth;  but  that,  wHb  all  these  di^j^d^tifcages, 
-he  gathered  a  crop  of  S^^lbs.  frpm  the  11  ouniesi  ©f 
i${)r}ts,  which  is  ah  increa$&  of  42  fold  from  the*  weight 
planted,    . 

i  Another  gendeman  of  myiicquaiatan^e,  >th<^  ^Elme 

season,  took  ;slx  potaitoes  which  &e  wished  to  ijucveade 

-as  much  as,petf$ible  (being  afaveiirite  ki<td)>-and  in 

.the  first  instance  procured  as  nuny  sprite  fitom  them 

ais  he  was  able;  he* then  ciut  the  potatoes  i«tO::.sett^  the 

usual  way,  and  planted  the  whole,  which  |>rodu^d  half 


fri9iB.tbQ  spriis  waf  Jn.  earery  respect  ecyual  to  that^frgon 
tbiSi.seUs^  And  ,ih^\,  ii)  &ct|  be  could wdwov^r  nodif- 

I  am  at  this  time  preparing  a  quantity  of  ground, 
upon  which  the  experiment  fibaJl  be  repeated  with 
all  Ihe  care  in  my  power;  and  you  shall  know  the 
result,  whether  it  confirms  that  of  the  last  year,  or 
pverthrows  it;  as  I  have  no  favourite  system  which  I 
wish  to .  support^  but  to  build  my  knowledge  on  the 
.(substantial  ground  of  truth. 

The  price  of  potatoes  this  season  is  so  very  enor- 
nu)us  (3  guineas  having  this  day  been  given  for  3  loads 
of  2^4oIbs»  eaQb)f  ^hat  not  only  is  the  value  of  the  setts 
a  s^ious  consideration;  but  I  hold  it  a  duty  to  the 
comipunity  to  reduce  the  consumption  as  ,much  as 
pofsible;  and  liberefore  must  differ  from  your  corre- 
spondent in  -the  twenty-fourth  Number  of  the  Re- 
C^E4.Tio^s  on  tlie  above  grounds,  as  likewise  in 
supposing  the  sprits  liable  to  damage  in  so  great  a 
dfgre^  as  to  render  the  use  of  them  not  important. 

.,Fix;>P^  tjie  single  experiment  that  I  made,  I  cannot 
ff^^vs^  to  give  advice,  or  to  say  what  size  will  be  the 

;^ost  advantageous;  but  I  made  a  point  of  selecting 

./the  tbiakest  and  shostest^  with  a  good  bunch  of  fibres 
at  the  base^  and  not  exceeding  1  inch  or  1^  inch  in 

..1/^gthy  as  I  found  such  had  suffered  lefs  from  evapo- 
rate^ dfiring  a  week  that  they  had  been  exposed  to 

,  th^  >yeatheri  than  those  which  were  longer,  and,  being 

.(i^fci4^  were  in  my  opinion  lefs  eligible. 
'J  Being  anxious  that  you  should  pofsefs  all  the  in- 
formation that  I  could  give  you,  in  time,  that  some 
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piusx  ^poiogis€^ 
for  the  liaste  in  which  t;  have  beprv  obligeii.  to  write. 
Believe  me  truly,  dear  j^ir,  your  faithful  ^lumble  ser- 
vani;  ,  .     J.  L.  PrilLtPS, 

r  shciula  consider  experiments  of  this  nal;ure  l^o  be  decisive  pnljr 

when  the  .trial  was  comparative;  tiiat  is,  afong  witn  others 

*  /escred  from  sets  of  the  same  kind  of  pofatbc  ifwh'ose  wfei^ht, 

icindlvl&ualljr,  were ^scert&h^ed)  plxnt^k  tHe^ tomfe' lim^x^ti 

3£  |\^  ssnylc  soil»  and  equaJ^y  ci|ltlv^ed)i  an;^  nHien'thbJfi^ght 

.^,, Ql^ jproduce  pf  each  per  acre  or  pole  wat^  ^iscastalped.   •  ^4^* 
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Clffiv(fctqmUc  s^ftcfies  of  the  m.anner$  qfj^^^  ^!^t\l^ 
in  Rome,     Translated  from  GoranL       ,  ,rii  i. 

Oj    -ii©0^^pAG»    OF,  TH£    ROMA.K    WOiJMBN^hN 

r 

.'^^Ex^fefiMrfiKs  tWich:  thePopel}  wh6  ex^fcfsi^U*^ 
iteft  tiespbilc  authority; 'keep  the  mmds  aii(Il]ibaieVo^ 
tKf H- '^siitjectif  equally  bent  under' their  ^yofefe^; 'ifaesfe 
4S(i^e!i^gfi '  ponftiffi,  so  much  res{iecteif,  afe  bfieii  e^i 
jjllfeid^  to  hear  very  tafsh  exprefsiohs  flrotn  ifce  loWkt 
a&fifbrtlie  people.  ^        •  ,'.<.L,i.j^> 

•^Ylri  diy'hst'  visit  to  Rotne,  oil  was  extremely  (iear 
Siftitig' th^  tiionth  of  October  f  the"  Pope  warf  accuaea 
dPhiVhigtaiatlfe  a  monopoly  of  it,  and' this  charge  was 
iiot'  tii^tfst;  tdv  ihe  apostolical  chamber, '  which  Has 
tetf  dJrectidn  of  the  v^ry  holy  finances;  exercised  thie 
ftiok  bdious  monopoly  not  only  upon  corn,  biit  upon 
iVefyt  other  sort  of  merchandise.  I  'was  at  dinner  very 
quietly  in  my  apartment,  when  my  servant  told  m^ 
ri^t  there  was  a  great  noise  in  the  street,  and  that,  the 
PopcVas  pj^feing  throtigh  it  on  fodt,-fbllow^a'by  hU 


Anecdotes  of  ike  Ccmrt  of  ^om^.  ^X 

carriages.  I  ran  down  .stairs  to  see  what  was  c:6inir 
forward,  I  heacd  a  woman,  whp.  with  an  elevated 
Head  arid  lou^  yoice-^  was  talking. to  the  Pope. ^^^ She 
said  to  him,  "  Holy  father,  oil  is  most  srbomjriablu 
*^  dpar,  ,aod  there  is  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  at 
^^'this'Tiigh  price,  JThon  oughteat  to  provide  for  us: 
*'  the  people  complain,  and  insist  that  thou  sh^lt  give 
*^^  thin^,  orders  for  this  scarcity  to  cease."  , 

,  P^  tUe  3i}!^.casta4oofc  of  iodigp^tioa^t  \^^]fio- 
maAjTrVho immediately  cxclaitoed," Go,  gox>Idt>fuot 
'<  jaiadrthy 'angry  look»;  I  reipettt-  to  tbte,  that  ei(  is 
"  deiir,  and  that  rt  is  thy  duty  to  procure  some  for  us 
"  at  a,  xheapfir-pjucfi."  The  Px>pe  fieteoded  not  to 
hear  her,  and  turned  his  head  aside;  but  the  next  day 
oil  was  loweVed  in  price,  and  again  appeared  in  abtin- 
dance. 

Pius^thft/'Sixth'haS'tiO' religion^  but  hepiTAteds  to' 

\?S  ,v^ry .  Aeyp^t, ,,  I^^  €pes  every  day .  tp  ^  J^e^t^  jjnd 
J>ay9,;Wi?.f49;?9tions, before  the  st!\tufi,9f,^iflp,j^^f^ 

«-  J??'^. observing,  hiujiact.t^  ,f^c|^,Jl..)b^^;4^^- 
^^^o^W^  m,?^Mi  .:'  The  Pop?,  pja;^  ijisi^ 
"^narvellously  well:  every  one  knoviisS;,|;lut,4)e^s,-||g 

feu^?f  ??PA^.f J4  9«t  a.^off^^cy^^d/^ftjlianUdj^^ 
°?4^irtt^?.  'ea,st(Pi9veni(?nt,  ^  Ypu  n^ji^t  ^^9y»^t^frt6 

'M^ff^.pWifi''^?'"  TPW^,#9fi»/t^?K  l^ve.y;^.5pn^ 

^.  feMi  .LP  •  H^.  *¥»^» .  '^rs.iW^  J?p"f8'9ft  ;.tiw,i}tf y^  M 

.  J^Pyst  l^e  9A^j;ie^„^^i^J, tl;jfirft^;jgignft.J^§ ^PV^Oft 


m  M^'koii^s  bf  the  Conn  of  Rom^. 

flfts'^e'ople^wct^  ^6  Idofatfou^:' but  t!fe  ^priests'  twl$t 
rfM^iahi  Ih^ielvris  ih>'  thbusarid  wkys,  knd  em^Ttf^ 
an* 'sorts  t)f  ttestti's  to  prevent  tfii^c'  s^ed«  fi?6m  'e*i 

jijiiiaihgi , '     '"  '      •    -'^  •-;  -  -'•■ 

i.,r-t  .■   4'!" }  I'l.'  '1'  -J »'  I',       ,.i        •  ,''0.-"' 

The  tiifd  ifaky^be  acq^tfdd  1)y  vkrious  irieWil^/  L^iiU 
Be«irrr  "had  'liiade  hitrisclf  ffltislHbufe  ty  matiy-WiiAis 
of  great  merit; 'and  his  virtuts  antf'hiS'leittiftig' de- 
v&UtA  hmi  to  <hti  p6ritifi6al  th+ohe.  R^zfe6hi<:6"' Md^l- 
wiys^^been  goodi  liberal,  bf  a  sitlc*l*e'^l^ty;^n*'4H 
etiittiytb  cabafe:  '  TOe  ckrdinaK, 'tit^d  with  thWi^  \H^ 
trigu^s;"elecfed*'hith,  toptit  an  end  id  thciif  c6Hte?rt^' 
tlbti^J-  •''■  ^'^    ■•• 

Ganganelli  was  a  very  well  informed  tnan^'aAd  Mid 

.pifi^dftifongh  all  theoffifces  of  hli  order/'' ^Wftn 
ytfung  he  was  given  to  gallantry;  but  he  had'Mfei 
his  amdurfe'  with'  it  great  deal  of  p^'dddhe^'.  At  'Mfliin j ' 
htWv^vtirV  h^  wa^  stirprisetf  by'the  husband  oP'the^^dj^^ 
that  kfeSVa^  taldve^Vkh;  and;  being  oM%erf  ^^fitea 
sd^rf'  a* ^stairca^e  rathei^  hasttly^  »i^  had  a.  ftfl  ^hitft^' 
obli^d'Hirttfe  "ke^p  h*i'B^  fbi^  some<veek§^^'tRfei 
ayrfdftht  <::bbftt;ted  him  for  eve^'ifWr^ai'ds.  Ue!?2?6n!«<d» 
efevSrt^d  ^irit'to  Vhe  purple;  and,  aftet  the  dtiatfc  of  Aft- 
Pfcf^,  He  wats'  thfy^ti  fof  his  iiicdefsbV.  To  s^lctircl'hls' 
cl^etioti.  He  ^hfei^^d  ihta  anr  engagement  to  aboBsh  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits.        '  *    ''*'    ' '"^ 

Clement  XIV   having    finitoed'  Ms 'Viarfer/'^tft*' 

.  conclave,'  occupied  with  'the  ^XtditOti  6f  a  Tl*^^*P^pe, 
w^i  very  stormy.    They  felt  the  necdsity'of  hdVihg'** 
clear  and  weft-fegalated  'h^Ad/   The  holy  SpirtH'gaVlf* 
the  preference  to  Brasdii,  who  was  elected  tiiider'tHi 

name  of  Pitts  thfe  Sixth.  ^ 

John"Ang*!\lis  Bfeschi  was  the 'son  of  a  pOor  gen- 
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tiem*ft  of  Osf^Pi^.  His  paw^tf  seat  him,  tof jpoiffe  ^ 
ix^qtx  ^  k^  was  x>f,  a/ pp)per  ^g^y;to  elicit  a. canqf^fy^ji^ 
tile  ca^edral  of  C^^a,  which  hie  h^fl  .4;he*  gQp4  fofh 
ttitie  not  to  obtain.  Thus  the  man  who  was  d^^ii;u^ 
to  occupy  the  first  pfac^-m-'tlft  ^utch,  was  not  then 
ju4igcd  woptfcy  of  heiog  a^canoipkrm  a  tmalJ  towi>.  .."i 

Bc^s^^ir  h^d  a  complexion  of  lUiea-  and  Toie^  ^d^ 
was  bQ^fuiiy,  madf^.  Cardiaal  Ruffo^  a  N^appUtaniN 
an  adr?(i^e?  pf  fine  proportions  of  both  "sexesi  t9pk'hip:\ 
ur>d^r  bis  protectiop^  and  locked  him  in  his  palace. 
The  c^jdinaly  who- wag  at  the  expence  of  his  ientran<?0 
into  the  prelate3hip^  bad  besides  caused  to  be  given  t9. 
him  a  canonship  in  St.  Peter's^  and  at  his  death.  lef^ 
hijMf  apL  annuity^  ,  :") 

.  ^ir^^hi^  ^ter  tbis^  .became  the  lover  of  ,^he  tniatfi^ib 
of  f^  <;^i;dinal  Rerzonico^  nephew  to  the  Popp. .  ^b^^ 
rt M^aIw obtaiae4  ^^i*  himtbe  place le^  ^^wd,$fed/t; 
syr^f^.F^fid  afterwai^s.  the  cardi^al'g  bat^  whiohClerti 
m^t  XIV  gt^vetiinvy  in  order  to  deprive  him  s^  tfefi 
tnwi«?eD*I^Jp,  iin  wlwch  office  be  had  .praetjsed..  mwb< 
p^eic^atttm.    When 'Braschr  went  to  thank  bi&.boH^ 
tif^fiVflor  tAie  h|ity  Qaoganelli  bad  the  fpaakoe^  t<^..tQ% 
MpM  jf^  j|);n^.  you  a  cardinal  b^cau&0 1  wi^^  ito»giv^* 
'^..^b^-ld^tae^at  y(>a  held  to  a  pectoa^hose  probi^^ 
•* fl?ya^;.;W^0trt>t^/'    He  littile  subjected*  tbatj?  t^e  pQr,+ , 
ion  whoiti  he  treated  in  so  oflfensirea  muntierwoMl^. 
oot^day  be^is  sucodsoF,  ,  .  n     ) 

l^nBchX  is .  net  leamed :  he  has  aever  r composed  f any 
(^e^  «r^k  diat  can  be  cited^     He  ^eaks  with  faciJi ty^, 
b^wititi^ut  aiiy»depth  of  tho«^ht ^  «so  thaa  his  conver4 
s^0iy,i8  a  tifsue  of  brilliant  exprefsioos^  but  withouidi 
ittiy  thing  new  or  profound.    His  agreeable;  tone  of. 
r^ffc^  ^owever^  the  beauty  of  bis  physi^^goomy^  and 


aiad  TMhiiMT  «*MM«-    SoBie  GMtUaal*  aad  SoBun  JiB6' 
.^  foH«fI,  fault yitl^  {Nf^if^^3{^^|pr.,jy^^ 

<^giF€  thankg  to  Providence,  that  ^t^^^l^p^  %|||)ft 
'^  has  been  so  kind  as  to  ask  our  permiGiioii  tomaka 
^'  this  reform^  and  for  his  generosity  in  ^ving  us  Hf 
^'  largi  a  «ttm  as  a  recofli^tfee  fdf  k^  -  '>  '^  *  ^ 
•  CleiiM^XiU  (Re^tomco)  ^easftrtlW^lellieMf  Md 
hMislnity.  He  was  a  man  <>f  enligbtei*^  Ad^riPMiDd- 
i^aiiQ;,  Ijut  l!ijMl,.tQq,siw>§;.jprjg44c^J9f 
yliSni^M  *e  My  tbr<|iie..abpy^^%j£«tjif^^^^ 

1^  cpQUQpn  la  mapy  Pope?.    .       ,  ^  ,    ,  ^  .^^^^^^ 
,,S\^fimiX  XIV  poli^jkd  t^  vktue^of  ^^.ji^pd^g^ 
sWrjk  l^tMi  Iw  «KHK  n^9ftub]e4  l^aspl^UzB  iflji»^fg^ 
.Atif^Jlf^  his  knowmg^  of  tb«  4ff  Jy  l«iy4 jij^  ft|r 
^Hinko,^  ki#l  exf^ry  thiiig  by  lus.  qbi^mii¥*  i   Gtit 

i^pN.*«b?  lMgW|f«  0^  rea»>n^ABid  isfslirt^^ 
4^-%f  rf»Si^^feM  ataiist  i^m4^«i9ii(  tt|p^  >Jifcr 
iMia  &Ueo  iiilD  iembsurrdsments,  oAos  i»  a  tiSaJjfifi^ 

number  of  Bezoonivot  ^fd  BnichM.    One  nun^mtt 


W  asl)oiti<bed  Hm  meh  a  ili«fll*dioa1(f  1&^  t>ecn  hi^ 
ii^yim,  iHten^  ailijtit  <b  the  i&trlguei  thitt Hi^ 
'^kgi^kMit'Wi  ctyrtAi^t^  ktid  the  tiSllii&m  of  dM^reAt 
'^fiidfki  %^  itt  '^dei"'  to  come  to  an  Iqgnlenieht,  alfbW 
lieH'^iyai^nXtk^  t^fafl  dh  scvobe  eanlmal  who  has  tib 
^^dli^  tttiit  ^fliKft  Icr  be  inicomeetfd  ^th  the  mftni^ 
'ftf^yMW: -'^TIn^  affb tbe  secret  springs  to  which  Ifttis 
"Ibfr^iixdi^liiie  laaii;  dth^  F^>pet  of  ihe  sasti^  soir^^ 

ill  e*;  8«:t4«-.4   '•■  .«,••.'./ 

JiMuril  flgN»  /Alt  ^f  Report  (^  tke  ,B(ifit4  qf.Jgficul' 
bai^fWI:lt:l4^  Bmeaf  Ommqm  re^cfiwg  th$  piU 

Jnliw^PWfi<o^">^tpitife4^<i,  (March ^4 W-) 

*^    ^  '      , 

^^VWitno^  inittiiiiig  to  oppose 'any  obstrucdoii  lo 
^UPtt^miaait  cftrts  of  ^AieBoanl  of  Agriciihiir«'atid 
Hbf ^tSnninDiiB  to  encourage  th«  ];rowtt(  tft  pb-» 
m  dm  hingdoaij  but  rntfaeV  wishhig  td  co-bfjto-^ 
"tilihilflift  li  afding  that  intehtkfti/ by  miibvij% 

impedxaients  to  that  ekerfioii^  which  Ilia 

uBB  aixive  report  JMn  suggesteciy  i  meg  lesf  a 

to  flMibmit  the'  fbllowii)g'Tetnaria  't6'  tlta 

of  the  pubtie;  which,  how(6nT,  I  ilTduM 

jaivCTwh'  iliifi&cod'by  any  odief  ces^Hdwratiofi'lnMi 

tdf  tehnrbl^gheftrwai^Wtfaia 


drew  it  up  cdneiiiVeit  to  be  m  sftdiN 
tlMt  emfy  4nfidi  of  potatoes  (tfeuniiFer9B% 
lli  iMiMbrily  iiA^pvodWilve  than ^uMr  whidi  ooMi 

lA»/*itawaif  ttcniiomd  dtoie  aarla  wbMi  lilpeiir  in 


OSv  Onthfi^'J^emmmspris^poseifoi^tean 

June,  Juljr,  or  Auguttj^ilhejF-add,.  ^^  but  these  sorts jard 
^.iK}ibgrea%>pniductiv«  in  tquan^t^y^aiid'mayibe  eo»^^ 
^  sidered  ratiher  as:ao  arUole  of  iualury^  than  a&iaoiobE 
^itjeot  of  general  (oonsumptkm/'  .This  Icomtiycdd 
bd'ft  positioix  afsuined.  without  any  sufficieiU.pniof^ 
anK^rwhich^  ^if.acquiefloed  in  without  fiufther  faoansbuHi 
tton^  maybe*  attended: with. vety^iil  consequeneespjal 
it  may  stop  the  progrefs^  of  beneficial  impodvettLentt 
that  might  tend  greatly  to  augment  the  genisrEd:  prio- 
ductivenefs  of  this  kingaom;  on  which  acc^mnt,  L 
Wish  strongly  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pnUicttdF^ 
this  subject  at  the  present  momenta  r     a «!  } 

;,That  some  of  the  early  sorts  of  potatoes  whiohiiam' 
imw  cultivated  are  of  a  kfs  prodi9«itivb.  nature  rtiiakr/ 
a^iSA^of.  ijbose  kinds  thatans  <kf  aiktev  gR>ib«th^i:aitnof& 
bo  dtmbtedi'-perhapa  itwif^thitvdi6AtMp4h^,^rw6ff 
of r  th« (earty; 6CRTls  siaw: coUmlod  bre^of  afrlofii^i^HAsr/ 
nature, than  moat ',of  tiMa[  latb  faiiwfe  h(mIibcfiad)ofa(itl;& 
evto  admiring  this,  to :  be  the  ca6Q^:iilr!¥h>Wr  bytinof:* 
iDfaD&.authorisd'lihe  ^condosiidzK'.dediieeibabaverroTfaafca 
Bomk  sorts  o&  lal^  potatoes  are  mmih  Aeh  'prdifimfliaaJ 
Mmi(ttvaTiielifiii«f^he.Qai]y  kindsy  lhmm*tiyhi^2pfyb^ 
andrif  thfi^moatprfdificsosbibkbertO'^bBCoveretf  bii^ 
x\m  ilaie^  soHs^t  iti  ia^  merely  acoidetitai^*  ffoa^  aehodtsr^ 
bad  raite4\paia€oesHfroin  saed»  mint-flmow'tlmtiti  itt^^ 
quently  happens^  that  many  late  sorls  are  so  extremalj^ :> 
naprtMhic^e.jas  ;K»rce]y  ti>  ykid- any  drop  aft  all;  .aft i 
ef  which  are  iiivlffUbbiy  thvo\iw.asidef  sb^ihai^tif^lidaril 
hadvb«eii^jpre4t$rveii}<a9d(perpeluit«j^  tA(0.(bsdttfioe.*dn) 
potfit  <^  pitKliMtvtaiefe'  iiM>«U>'tin.  aft^ra^  b»«7^ 

hein m^&ivwmxof  tibe  earWtkindsj^    FrtMnitfaeexp^:* 
ine^^Ktbatil  haivet«iade  im  Baisi^fotaMes  fewnioawby 


Oa^tk^  P^mium»  proposed Jbr  rmrhg'  PoHtioe^.    Of 

h'mi^-mt  no^reasoa  for  eiiteriftfaing  jbe  ooidllest  .susk 
pkion^  <  that  tfae<q»a}ity.  of  f>roduciiveneft'  js  vmoreii(Barly 
aAax^xati  mth  the  late  than  the  nearly  M^^'  tior>h«v6 
hnht'ttmHedx  doubt,  tb&t  by  a-  prop^  degree  of  at'i> 
trhtioti,  coalitlued'/for  a  stifficient  length  of  time,  early 
kiiidsiiiMty  be  di&couered  that  are  even  more  producdSra 
thBtn^&jrof  those  varieties  of- potatoes  which'  have  been 
yidticolthra'tedi' 

"'itti  ikf^  dso.a  prevailmg.  opinion,  that  the  early  $prt^ 
dte^  better  flavoured,  and  more  pleasing  to  the  palate/ 
than  those  which  ripen  later;  but  in  support  of  this^ 
I  have  n^et  with  no  dedistve  faets;  though  'this  opinion 
liQinho'ifa:  pio^'ittatntwied  byithe  foregoing -report^  4q 
wbiUi  jt<i»  said>  (that  they- may  be  accounted  rather 'an 
amicfe  oiideUcacf  >thian  e£  utility.  -  I  ha^e^und  sonit 
^w/s^^ad^ «o^ thttt  ffaanre  hee«i  raised/rom  seeds  of  as' 
wcUcyc|i<q|tttLlfty>  and  s»xlmagpeeaibie  to- the 'palate,  at 
anyiotbers  Kbot  I  ii^cve  yet  seal;  so  ibat  goodnefe  'oi 
qooli^  aDeidcddieaiC^'of  flivbcNr  af«  by  noimeanis  xieeef^ 
s^lboneoDiiftavksi'of^eariiiKfs*  it  oii[^bt>  however,  to 
Imsi&aoSuhA^]  that: there  is>  argveater  chance  of  finding 
I^i^otaftdes'^mMig  ^heilatesi  sortsy  when  railed' fpoaat 
steds^  khan 'aindng  tfaoBe  that  are  earlier^  and  for  ^  this 
goodoD^asoii^  .tbjU'if  they  da  not  attain  perfection  be** 
foceitlieicold  weather  comes'on,  they  cannot  in  any 
ciffeabe 'good;  t for  i^ven  those  which,  if  ri|)«,  would* 
Uive  I  heei»  gQOd^  mns 1 1  bor  bad, :  because  they  banre^  mot 
)ia^r|ifedS(Wi6  bring  thent  Vojctitxkrifyi  wh^i^sthe 
efldytjisav^^arei'^ilL  pen»llt0dt  to  aMaim  the  bigfaest'  de^ 
ffumib(\pkrk»fixHi,  of  which  they tever<cazt^ be  susc^^l 
iifaki^>  ^]«tj  CM 'any  one^whe  ir  neit  conviet«aal  in  ^^^' 
pi^kMm*^^lwki|i<|fenn*  an  idea  ^f  the  vaft-dkcr* 
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6f|    On  the  I(rer^iunts  p/PpQsedfor  reuring  IBotatoef^x 

sity  that  takes  place  respecting  the  tin^e  of  ripening 
among  this  clafs  of  plants.  I  have  known  some  plants 
of  potatoes  raised  from  the  same  seeds,  that  w^re  fiflly 
ripe,  and  the  stalks  quite  decayed,  in  the  naonth  pf 
July;  while  others  were  only  preparing  to  form  the^ 
bulbsin  thebeffinnins-of  Novenaber:  these  last,  there- 
fore^  eoijld  not  be  deemed  eithqr  pleasing  or  produc- 
tive j  though  it  is  by  no  means  impofsible  that  they 
might  have  been  both,  had  the  sfeason  been,  prolonged 
so  as  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

From  these  considerations,  then,  I  am  satisfied,  that 
the  inference  so  plainly  insinuated  by  the  Board  of 
AgriQulture  is  premature, ,  and  not  supported  by  fi^c^s; 
ihatj  of  cour^e^  it  hajs  a  necefsary  tendency  to  l^ad  ^he 
minds  of  those  who  pay  respect  to  it  mto  a  train  of 

.  errpneous  reasoning,  which  stops  the  progrefs  of  ira* 
proyement;^  and  that  it;  consequently,  coup teracts  the 
■  very  intention  of  the  Board  itself.  I  could,  therefore^ 
hav/e  wished  that  this  article  had  been  entirely  omitted 
ift  the  report. |op  the  present  fnoinentous  occasion, 
when  too  i^uch  pain^  c^jnnot  be  taken  to  avoid  eyefy 
thina  that  is  of  a  doubtful,  'faur  more  of  a  pernicioysr 

-  tendency. ,  ,  .  ■  ^ 

^     2nd.  Under  the  second  head,  I  fn^ct  with  a  ppsitioa 

.  tb^t  ris  e;|cprefsed  in  a  manner  greatly,  too  vague  for 
.the  occasion:  it  runs  thus.  ^S  But  potatoes  may  be 
brought  iptp,  MSjBrby  bejpg  gathered  befpjre,^hey, arrive 
at  maturijiy,  ^TheBojird,  does.np^  cpnceivj^  that  the 
(fpmmitte^  wpiald.^wish  to  sanctioi^  this  practice  by 
.pftrli^mt;ntary,pfemii^p?5  ^3  no)..hi^^  short„.of,rQ^l  djs- 
irefs  can  ji^stifjr  tjiCj^copswrnption  i^  July  or ^^^g^st 

^  of  Que  hundred }^nsh€^^  from  an  ac^re  of  land,  which. in 


On  the  Premiums  proposed /or  rearing  Potaioiei.    Ho 

Ocloter  might  produce  doutte  iht  quanhty,  and  of  a. 
qualiify  more  fit  for  human  sustenance/' 
■'  l^oubtlefs  the  general  position  here  Is  just:  viz.  that 
it  >youId^  be  very  uneconomical  to  dig  up  potatoes  in 
July  or  August^  which  continue  to  grow,  and'  do  nbt 
obtain  maturity  till  October;   but  a  Veiy  inaccurate 
notion  is  conveyed  of  the  actual  lofs  that  would  be  in- 
curred by  an  attempt  to  practise  what  is  here  disap- 
proved of.     It  is  very  evident,  that  the  writer  of  the 
above  article  had  nevcf  made  any  experiments  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  proportional  IbiTs  that  woulcl  be 
incyrred  by  this  premature  gathering  of  potatoes;  for 
*irfee  iiad'done'so,  he  must  soon  have  perceived','  ^at 
after' ine  potatoe  bulb  begins  to  be  formed,  it  increases 
m  size  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  iso  riiucH  beyond  wliat 
"is  indicateid  m  the  ibovc  paragfiaph,  that,  instead  of 
requindg  two  months  to  double  Its  produce,  it  will  do  ' 
'  n?ucn  m<3re  tfean  increase' to  that  amount  in  one  week, 
Ifijere  can  be  ho'cJoub't,*  that  many  oF  the  sorts  of  pp^ 
*  tatbes 'which' will  afford,  avery  abundant  trop'ih  Oc- 
'  ti)l>er1iav6  nbt'begiin  to  put  forth  thdir2^?wfcj7ica/iSb res, 
*'ii8^ivfiich 'alone  the  bulbs  are  attacTied,  in  August. 
Even  after  the  bulbs  are  formed,  and  have  'kftiimed 
' '^%'e  ajipfedr^nce  anJd  somewhat  the  tiaite  of  the' potatoe, 
^^hilelhey  are  still  in  a  slate  of  Vigofous  griwfh^'they 
^  wffl"do  ihuch  more  than  double  their  size  lii  diieweek; 
^^fi6  th&!i  thdke  who  talce  tip  this  kind  Sf  potatbe  prema- 
^'tiir^y^  fose  greatly  more  than  18  Indicated  tn 'the  te- 
^^tt'j'iatia  the  practice  ought^  of  course,  tb'bepfohi- 
'''iiitd'w5T!h' a  much  greater  decree*  df^eifnestiirfs'^tihan 
^''^spfaeredond.'    t'ain'sathfied,  Ihat  the'lofs  which  the 
^     "Watlori' sustains  annu^tly'^bf '^*^  practice  i^' infinitely 


70    Oft  (he  Fremiums  proposed  Jhr  r&ififtg  IPtftatmi. 

greater  than  it  i^  at  tKis  moment  concdved  ttybej 
and  t  take  tliis  opportunity  to  waVn  all  my  rciadera  ^^ 
guard'  agaiiist  the  very  great  dimintitiott  of  ttietr  {ft- 

come,  which  will  unavoidably  result  ffom' Such  a  pt^ft* 

•  •'   I     '   '  '  ■ .         ■  «..-.. 

•tlCe.         '       •  '.  ••'.         •*     '-r. 

•  That  the  fVifJf  meaning  of  the  above  bbservatiblis'  ittafy 
te  comprehended,  it  may  be  necefsary  briefly  'to  tri- 
form' those  wh6  have  not  adverted  much  to  'thife  sub- 
ject, that  when  potatoes  are  reared  from  seeds^  a  va- 
riety of  kinds  are  obtained  which  ate  much  more 
diversified  in  their  qualities  than  any  one  who  has  iwt 

'sriade  the  experiment  could  easily  imagihe)  that' each 

^individual  plant  forms  a  distinct  variety,  vi^h^cfa  difierg 

'IVdm  every  bther  variety  in  ezistehce  in  one  respedt  4r 

*6thferj  and' that  the  peculiarities  of  each  can  ' neither 

be  determined  froin  any  known  ch-cuhnstances  '^  priori^ 

lior  caft  they  be  afterwards  ascertained  b]^  any  "dtlKr 

tht^tisthan  that  6f  fair  and  accurate  trial;  tbMsome 

Individuals  M\\  Hpen  very  early,  and  <Abers  tferylftte; 

thSt  siom^  will  be  very  steril,  and  others  extreittelyppo- 

^dtfiitivfe;  ^omfe  s6VtS  ri(A,  dry,  and  pleasi<%  to  th^'tat^De, 

while  btheirs  are  "hai^srh,  'wat€i*y,'afldnftu8e6ii«;i  attd»o 

'6rt: 'felt  that  nb  two  qualities  are  fiece&arily  conjeined 

together;  that  is  f o  say>  an  early  potatoe 'may  be  rieh 

*and  ffkaslng  to* the  palate^  ortiic  reverse;  waybepwj- 

^^Qctive  or  •keril';  large  or  small;  and  so  with  tfae  Isle 

sorts  V  but  th'a.t  these  qualities  are  iiin^  w^y  ootmectcd 

with'tach  other.    Thus  it  may  happen^  (faat  ali'«ariy 

kintf*niay"be'  Extremely  'produ(?tive  and  palatable^  or 

Hhe  rfeVefle*,  Knd  a  hte  Jtind  lifiay  be  tirifirodttctiViJ  isnA 

unpleaKitit,'  or  ttte  cbntrarVi  '  Thltf^fe  are  fabts  whittft't 

venture' to  state  from  my  dwn  experience  and  rej^feated 


^P^f>)f9^c.^Uvini?4^  iObis  be 

•fiPj-titfwiHvfqyaw,  .li^t  U.,4av,ojE.;mttflb  timportaiice  to 
-g^^fd  $QWU  ikaw^pg.^ifieral  nilef'fbir  coonecitng 
'any  two  qualities  or  peculiarities  togetihei:  aAnecefsary, 
j^ecau^,  ^this  leads  the  mind  .astray  in  pursuit  of  fi^ci- 

•  4 

fill  analogiei^  tbat  have  no  foundation  in  nature.  Tbejy 

^}9;y  or  ,may  «iot  be  conjoined  or  se|)arated  in  any  oiie 

iastance. 

1  ^^t  iff'ilsa  a  facty  tbat  the  potatoe,  for  the  niost  pari^ 
i^es.  rnot  begin  to  form  its^lpulbs  till  the  time  ^f^ 
r|l|p;a€be#  when  they  v^ill  attain  to  maturity;  and  >th^n 
A^y.^  %dvtmpe  with  a  rapidity  tbat  is  ^conaeivabJy 
^gn^jf.^Ul  tbey  attain  nearly  their  full  size.  I  have 
^lmq[iienjt)y  (eKmd, « that  by  takipg  .up  a  certain  number 
/eftv«it6tins  11^  a  patch  of  potatoes  when  the  bulbs  begin 
Tl^tkn^;  tbati^^  ta  be  percqytible,  inrone  or  two  dap 
<^^bey  Wfii  double  their  size^  and  from  that  period  a^^ 
.  vaiElc^  iieaf  ly  ia  ithe  same  progre&ion  till^theyat^p 

miir^'^ir  full  dimensions;  so  tbat  the  diminution  in 
.ffnodii^  ia  nvuch  ^eater  whea  taken  up  before  tb^ 
r^2h^«iil(tained  maturity  than  is  usua%  JmagiT^d.  , 
b^rt94^'  I  remark  what  I  shoold  cop^y^  ta  be  another 
/jfii4d)^rt^9M^  in  Ihe  >following  notice;  vis^.  *^  Tp,  tt\e 
jp9^f\  who ; sbail  -  -  -  •  cultivate  -  •  -  -  tii^.grfof/^st 
^^Kkntt^'Of^crjss'^i  potatoes^  produciog  pn  ^n  ^;yera|ge 
(^^lefe than  soo bushels p^acre^ri^acb  bushi^ we^h- 

#lg<>i|^t  kfe tha^i ^jo^bs  •..<••••♦? f- •  •  ^^ool." 

T)  Jt 'too  4^ften,  ^bappi^g^  tb^t  in  o^ering  premiums  uo 
Biadw^iper«^s^o  cultivate  cer^in  articles,  liiose  who 
jfalfkl  omt  the  pren^iji^v  pay  toQ  much  attentioit  to  the 
t^H^ty  oC  laod^.^  toQ  little  to  tb^  amoupt  of  pro* 


pei»oediii£i(i9,;Cteafti  iibteadedKldtiBidhulbgi  to  pi»iderfiblr 


it  induces  nothing  out  a  transient  effort  Mr  optaining 

the  pi:emium  by  a  man  who  has  no  other  claim  to  it 

butuhat  he  poisefses  a  larger  tarm  than  anqither.     in 

all  qas^'  tlxis  na^  rather  a  hurtful  than  a  oenencial 

endency^  ,hut  in  the  present  case  it  is  pecuharly  so, 

because  it  hecefs^rily  abstracts  a  "great  proportion  of 

and  from  other  crops  without  augmenting  the  generail 

produce  or  potatoes  m  the  country,    lo  make  this.po- 

sitiao  mofQ  obvipus,  1  shall  state;  the  followmg  case:  ' 

'Jnat  ^2dO  busHels  of  potatoes  from  an  acte  is  nqi  a 

maximum  crop,  is  well  Knowh  by  almost  every  pe^soQ 

who  has  ever  cultivated  potatoes :  that  it  is  much,  be- 

low  j^n  average  crop,  wheti  this -is  reared  by  good  faN 

mers,  is  well  Known  to  many:  that  it  does  not  amount 

to  one-fourth  or  what  may  pe  reared  t)n  the  same  exr 

tent  of  ground  by  sKtlful  culture,  is  known  by  a  few. 

Tliave*myself  li'ad,  -atone crop,  at  the  rate  of  ii)bre  than 

thirty  tons  per  acre;  and  I  know  (hat  the  same,  oro- 

ctece  has 'been' OTtairiea  by  others:  nor  do  I  conceive 

-^    iifr.'    *'/^r  fK^/  .1.'-!  ■■         :       '      ,        .  »■    ^i..ITi     -^i^  q^-^^ 

mat  this  (great  as  to  some  it  may  seem)  ^s  nearly  the 
Sitmost' pdfsiBle  amount  of  erop  (ppfsibly  pot  ihe  half) 
that*^  may  be  bbtkiiiea  from  an  acre  of  land.  Xiet'us 
suppose,  libwever,  for  the  ^pr^sentj  that  one  pian  who 
ppfeefsed  i^farm  of  small  extent,  but  who  cultivated  it 
wUh  skill^'  aiici  a  due  attentibq  to,a|I  circumstahcee, 
tOLijd  only  appfopflate  30  acr^  of  land  to  the  culture 


^faBiofarifl^  of  \fmMBtakiMh^miiek^  lstA;M  ihntmMfT 

Tbi  pAkk^cftxaB  a€De»at)d0Ol]oalie)s'fiatahis'  OQn&OB^ 

The  balance  in  fkvour  of  tpe  30  acres  is. ....  •  \ 3,60(1 
which  19  equal  to  the  produce  of  68  acres  above  th& 
Kundred.,    Which  ol  these  two  men,  I  ask-  should 

ji  v)  Li. . t)  ij-'.    '  ''^'^j''-  .•^'•'  > '  •> 's '"'»3'r '-f" 

*De  accoynted  th^  most  deservinc:  of  a  national  prcn 
xnium?    The  answer  is  obvious:  yet,  according  to  the 

terms  hqld  out  to  the  public,  the  slovenly  farmer  must' 

'V"  <••♦'',     '"  •  "•  ■'  -  '    'j  .!_  '    1      <L  "'   '»  'i    '  'V  v**i 
obtain  the  premium,  and  the  other  be  entirely  excluded 

rom  It.     Many  other  reasons  mis:ht  be  adducea  to 

show,  that  this  mode  or  holding  out  premiums  to  the 

public  is  iniudicu>us,  and  attended  with  pernicious  con* 

sequences:  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  above  hint  wiil  be 

sufficient  to  direct  the  public  attention  to  tpis  obiect 

po%W|  /Mv  »*'■.«»! I  ''  I  •'''*''•  '.' '  '•I  i-'^  <  ♦  '  '^'rfi»<W 
m  future:  and  more  than  this  is  not  at  preseiit  in- 

The  premium  to  cottagers  is  much  more  ludiciously 

J'luuniiriui  r  ' '^  iJ  ■;  '  ,  '  *•  '•'  '*.''  'n.-  !•**.'.•  -.:  ,>i*'n 
conceived ;  though  that  also  verges  into  the  other  error 

in  certain  respects.  Little  goodi  however,  can  be  ex- 
wot  c  / d  n //.*;••-'  '        ■.    ".  v;,i'rt...    .-   ..  ir  *   /  »<•  •  -•>! 

pected  from  such  premiums  in  any  way,  when  contir 
nued  only  for  one  year.       . 

what  the  intention  is  of  proposing  to  grant  ab  hioh 

dvi9Driu4  1  I'.     "  '        "^     '».«   'ff    '*>:*  •   -^    " '^  .    -mI    >'>to 

dr  premium  as  lOOOl.  to  the  person  who  shall  cultivate 
Zi/  ^fie  4[f  aoiff  20  ^cres  for  potatoes,  I  cappot  conceive: 
especially  .wh^n  I  observe,  that  the  produce  is  not  re- 
quired  to  exceed  ,200  bushels  per  acre.  I  should  think 
that  such  a  person  would  be  more  deserving  pf  define 
than  a  premiuiu,  were  it  not  that  he  .would  be  suffi- 
ciently  punished  for  his  want  pf  economy  if  be  diq  not 
obtain  the  premium. 


iia» vteuwkhf  itccQnimtndmg tbe^ptadtioetoC  8ooopifii]^ 
'Jkit9l^/thecoy%&'«f  fAtatoeffrfbr^plaiid  I  oMvnotcthedeft 
'%t^fk  the '  precipitancy  ^of  4oit\  tBo^  in  4ih«iS  t^oomi- 
^ending,  with  suob  ii»nequivocal  decisiv/enefft^.^^  prad- 
tice^hioh^  to  speak  of  it  in  the  most  feroucable^wiftfs 
jsnufit  be  atoounted  of  at  least  a  doubtful'  tcQdeii€]l 
iThe  article  in  tbe  r£par/  respecting  this  particular  >rui|fi 
thudi,^' As  the  saving  of  seed  is  an  objeci  ^fi-gveat 
^^  importance  for  extending  the  culture  of  potatbes^^^thc 
f^.  Board  desires  to  remark^  that  ii  haabeea  asDevtaimoi 
^^'iy' experiments,  that  the  eyes  of  potMoes  x^uiionit 
^^ith  a  semicircnlar-e^ged  scoop;  sovos  to  JeoTire /dDC 
^^  larger  part  for  common  consumpticHi,  may  .bemused 
**  advantageously  for  that  purpose^  pirovided'  such  «yoK 
*^  be  planted  on  a  mellow  soil.'  When  they  are  bat 
'^  out,  they  should  be  thinly  spread^  or  in  small  bcapi^ 
,^^  and  amoved  ircim  time  to  time  tiH  thp  piece  cat  oat 
<^  becomes  dry  and  contraoted;  after  ivhtch  they  m«y 
f\he  kept  in  larger  parcels^  without  dangev  of ^feitseotv 
^<  tation;  and  in  tbk  state  may  be  preserved  ^aafdy 
**^  through  April  or  May.**  .!:ri> 

'  Had  the  above  directions  been  conveyed  to  the  pviB^ 
lie  by  an  ajuthbrity  lefe  respectable  than  that  of  •  tbt 
Board  of  Agriculture,  I  should  not,  perhaps^i  hstvt; 
thought  it  necefsary  to  take  any  noitice  of  it  in  this 
piat^;  but,  being  recommended  from  such  high  au* 
thority,  it  may  be  supposed^  that  every  inexperienced 
person  will  rely  upon  the  advice  with  as  implicit  con* 
fidetice  as  if  the  faot  had  been  established  upon  the 
most  undent&ble  ex^fdcnoeof  dear  imd  decisive  expecini. 
ment,  ref>^t^d  so  often -as  to  be  idesarving  the  name 
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loi  experiertce  TBtberlban  of  simple  expeftwiknt.  .Tbi«^ 
fiowevet,  V thiiik  Inmy  vonlire^ oon^over^ .not  oofy 
Aom'  WY  never  bavii^  yet  beard;df  <»n  joKperinxast 
having  beda  made  witb  an  intention  to  ascertain  the 
fact;  ^^  toiz«'  so  condtto^djos  ^  entitle  it  io  have  a«y 
mtianbe  placed  wn  the  result  ihuX.  abo  feommy-hBinng 
liad  ^experimeDts  conducted  under  msf  xmn  eye  with 
more' than  uanal  precision,  from  the  mauk  of  whidia 
enncluatan  ^direody  the  reverse  of  what  is  here  sfeated 
tntgbt  have  been  drawn^  I.  do. not,  however,  constder 
si^  cown  experiments  las  haaridg  been  so  accurately 
onde,  jor  ^t  Jeaat  so  frequently  repieated,  aa^to  authorise 
jAy  decisive  ^conclusion;  though  they  aflbrd  auoh  reason 
ibr  doubting  as  ought  undeniably  to  indoae.  scane  h6^ 
ut»tiii»n  about  adopting  in. such  a  deciaive  manner  ati 
iofecence  <so  contrary  to  the  result  of  ihese  experimedttf. 
JEioMnv  tiiat.on  this  head,  and  many  bdiers  of  a  simt^ 
lar  nature^  ^xpenmenta  have  beep  made,  mviithout  iJ6e 
fmaessary  attention  io  maTUf  .cirdifKistunoes  which  aione 
<xmUb  render  tium  accurately  conctmsive  in  any  way\ 
in  bonsecpence  of  which  inadveplence,  the  experiment^- 
ers  themselves  have  been  convinted,*  ahd  bave.//e2s^^ 
Ibat; the) inferences,  they  have  deduced. fropi  them  iviere 
ttieadyand  undeniably  established*  j/^cnong  pensonl 
who  ar«.not  habituated  to  researches  of  this  kind^  sucti 
•  (procedure,  if  not  strictly  proper,  was-  at  least  very 
iiMural;  but.it  surely  behoved  such  a  respectable  body 
of  men  as  the  Board  of  AgricuUure,  not  to  suffer  them* 
'  pelves  to  be  so  led  away  by  the  fascinating  influence  of 
such  prejudices,  as  to  stamp  with  the  seal  of  their  au« 
^horiiy,  in -a  case  of  so  much  ^moment  as  that  in  ques* 
\\wi  at  present,  opinions  of  such  doubtful  imporl. 
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70  '  Readlfig  MefnoraTidums, 

^  W^ffe  th^  S<ikr&  of  Agriculture  dfesired  to  state  Ae  eX" 
^^kthnents' which  stivt' id  ascertain  that  the  eyes  ojF 
^otktOes  scooped  oilt  with*  a  SOTicirculiaT-^ edged  scoop 
nifty  tfeiis^d  adVahtageously  for  seed,  withlifrtlie  pre« 
"^dUbnsf  that  were  adopted  to  prevent  a  polsiSility  pf 
Itiistakes  in  te^pect  to  the  result,'  they  wouW  fTrid'tt^ 
1  know,  a  very  difficult  matter  to  satisfy  the  judicious 
part  of  the  public  on  that  head.  But,  unlefs  they  can 
*dd  this^  it  miist  be  admitted,  that  they  have  acted  with 
^'blameable  precipitancy  in  thus  recommending  it  to 
the  pubRc.  'For,  if  it  shall  be  found,  upon  accurate 
%ii!,  ifeat  Ihe  practice  is  pernicibus  instead  of  bene* 
''i(KSaI'(i;^rhich  t' have  good  reason  for  believing  will  be 
^e'di^e),  tWy  HX'ill  then  have- been  ^accefsary  to  leading 
^Bie'^ptimic  mtd  an  error  which>  niay  {iend  considerably 
\l8SMti89iis&  instead  of  augmenting  the  produce  oi"the 
:^TiMiyV/  itls'froiii  this  conviction]  groundea  on  ex- 
•ffentntnts  thut  tht  public  are  jpofse'fsed  bf^J  aiicf  otiers, 
that  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  "to  enter  this  cavealt, 
SW^^a^r^^'to^mdbde^cautlon^^  rapect  to- 

'WH  '^icAit,  '\xM  the  facts  oh  which  It  rests  M^e 
^hbi'^fiiHj-^ttAeritJdated;  this,  hriisH^ wIIT t^  de'^iii^e^d 
a  sufficient  «po1ogy  for  my  having,  at  this  time',  oftelid 
f'<htfeeirttriirfk6''^Tipbtt''a  publitation  which,  '6n  aecount  . 
4AiP'thfe^*et^Bb«nt  fe^nft&ii^  of  Hhos^  w\io 'dr^w'ft  ^up> 
^^(h}A:-tftii€ttiif'ist  have  Wn  flowed  fopafs'  ^\^^h 

I  _  . 

.  ;..  J. .A'   ..  i^  Beadijfg jMemarwnduTmsi  ^  i'uA  1  ^- 
^^  >:  ^  Ai»  prdt^stai^ls  w^  n^\i^t  hdd  that  Wo  huitikn^iiiflU 

' iii  xm.im t>f ' rdig?ott  c^'be  ittfiAlibY^/tidlef^nt^. 
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ylduk^^  or  collectively  as  a  church ^.boQaii^  aQ«a|^^i^ 
blage  of' falUble  members  can  never  cor^stitut^  ai;]^jj;W' 
fallible  body  or  church.  Consequently  there, x»p*,^ 
ho  map^  ,gr  body  of  men,  whom  God  has  iadispeo^a^ 
xoinipajided  us  to  obey;  it  being  impofsibW  th^t  .Qq^ 
shojuld  yjpd  us  to.  an  obedience  which  (our  dir^p.t^jp 
peing  fallible)  might  engage  us  in  error,  and  proya  ^1^ 
cause  of  opr  condemnation,  ,    ,  , , 

*^  There  cannot  then  be  the  least  excuse  (of  pen^Uf^s 
or  censure,  when  exercised  on  men  on  account  of  their 
i^eligibus  opiniosns  or  practice,  merely  as.  such-     ,.  ^  .:♦► 

*^  What  are  difsenters  guilty  of,  but  of  ^r^i^iifgip 
t^e,  gLiided , by  the  dictates  of  their. owp  po^^c^^jjijif, 
wl^ich/  upon  the  principles  of  protestantism,  .^tb^^fflje 
j^uthorized  to  do^byGod  himself?  Th^rQfpr^ ,wjiip 
men  are  jpfersecuted  and  censured  for  religioiiis  (fjj^\pj^f, 
It  is  an  affront  to  the  divine  Majesty,.  \vl|fose^(^^^- 
ment  ^nd  law^  these  persecutors  presi^Biptuou^y-fllf* 
tempt  to  .reform  and  amend/'  ^    .      ^x^  *^-'i 

"  There  is  a  certaip  strength  in  honp^ty  jvjjjpb  QQ^lj^^ 

caff  y^n({uish3  ^nd  whichj  if  sensible  men. fre^rp^rtin 

/their  pppo&ition  to  afsum«^  authority^  mu^t^.tl^^H^ 

.  ^^  The  character  of  a  covQtous  ra;au  is,  that  he  flfiltoUi 
his  ^opds.  with  care,  aod  eaYy.ol^^hia  neighbours f^wji^h 
*sor^^  tq  his  enemies;  wit^,tr^vail  tp  iis,jbp4y;  w^h 
grief  to  his' spirit;  with  scruple  to  his  cons.<;|€p|i^^i;^^ 
danger  to  his  soul;  with  suit  to  his  children,  and  a 
curse  to  hi&  Beifs7* 

<'  I  have  alwa^ibGctDsoC'tfae'opinickkl,  that  those  who 

<Jsy5 :?^W  tp  rJWpr^/,tbfiP'  hun?ao  p^rifeqtioR.h^A  «omc 
^jijj5culiai[., w^kA^li;i<|}icl%^tl\^^ ^wt  tft hide;  9qm^fy- 
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vouritr  vice  which  they<  nilrse-  in  secmty-  and  whicilr 
.I^elsthiem  with^the  nest  of  their  species;'  ^omeplcftiy; 
sum  which  thqr^feod'upiQn  withfuadommon  gfc^inofs^ 
atid'  that  thdr  virtuey.  when,  most .  sincere^  Mxmm\s  lefe 
in  abslkience  than  repentancef^"'  '^      T^^iiii»d 


I'  .J 
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.Neaniskos  will  please  to  accept  di&  aekqowle<%nientf 
of  the  £ditaF  for.  iits  obl%ing^  letter.    iThe  hints %ete 
kindly  offers  ishall  be  duly  attended  tcr;  and  it 'jvil|  her^  > 
a^tisfactkm  to- the  Editor  to  think* that  .byt  ftttclidii^ 
to  su^chWntSihe  shaJi gratify; his  reader«j'>       'ii  ti  i\i\^.t 

In  regard  to  his  queries  respecting/rtberfa^tiiotFO^^ 
doctory  bookstifor  .the  study  ufEtitoanaokigy^  lUd  ^±^ 
riely:=of  these  is  so  great,  aivlthepfcqNaetjiTv^ohMisfag^ 
one-ixi'poefe^nce  io  another; must  depeood^'SQinaiaahi  opr« 
the  o^ct  caiihed;  at  fay  tbe-Studen^i;;  :tl|aititl;ri!itfonltbdreic^t 
quire  a  long  treatise  to  sscytaiiptfaii^iefetis&cfaBfTliiddi^ 
the  sdogect.   /The  Editor  sbail)  tfaerefoi>ej  fumte^t;  him^^ 
selfi  with  {briefly  remarking,  tlmt  be  ktip'e9;sK)6^tneid[idsk)u 
that  could  be  consideted  as)^eientent£tr3iR^xvihiohTivie«^c 
the  fiubject  of  Entdmology  neatly  in  the-  salntf  %h^^ 
as  is  atmlsd^  at  in  thrlleciteatioffiEg.  »  filyolosi  thaid  \r0tdii^-) 
aBStwemhat  ti<tk\aretin^'@eneraL d  xhA^jfstesiiutid^inify^ 
rather  cakmlaledito  >djitiiiiguish  tfve  vflmtie%>  ^drf>re  ' 
arrange  them  iiitoidafees^  4bail  to^i^^^k  tb«i?ih^ts^)^ 
pecoiiaritieB,'  atiKliiisesv  Thd^e  retaders^who^ieklf^eislii^  ^^ 
into  researches  on  these  subjects  should  rathw^  have  #e*' 
t^ourse  to  original' writers/ >8Ud[iiM(Rh«di{iIi«yy.€«^dhfi^^'^ 
metdatn^  Beaumcirv^  Benmt;^9plda^i»itfiT^«^tKliii»tbtfiB'> 
who*  hare  wrilteti  utet«it]|ttd  (<i&i^s>^on  pMieiilar  sab 
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j^t^ta^inthc  t/ansactions  of  yariotis  sooieti^^^*  than^  to 
syatdipatio  writers.'  Perhaps,  tberpleaaanteat  svperfitial 
g}ah)8e  ibait  caa  be  obtained  on  tbesfe  aub^eniaiaffe  thow/ 
tnddbhtaisiCKhibited  in  the  S^ciacl^d^La  Naius^i^atiii 
Derham's  Physico  Theology;*  thoiigh  these  are  of  tien 
cefsity  so  short  as  to  prove  in  some  degree  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  best  mode  of  prosecuting  the  study,  so  as  to 
avoidi'tlfee  neocfsity  of  killing  the  insect,,  b  to  begin 
wttfa  dber.'figgs;  and,  by  hatching  these,  try  to  tmce* 
thaj  jirogrcfs.of  .the  insect  through  all  its .  chapges« 
Manyrlimts^  ibr  deing  this  with  snccefs.are  to  be  nut- 
with  in  the  works  of  Bonnet,  Beausi^r,  and  the  btlie& 
writebs) before  qnoftcd;     ;-  -•;..>. 

•To  tte  ntfnnevonsijciqairieb  rthat  have  heeamade of 
tl^rlldbopcttiidEtiMb^ihis  improved  mode  oficonsCnict^  > 
jngL>ahd<'inaaagxagifaot»faauseSy.  be  can  oidy/apolcgise 
forjudt  returning}  ^aoBwers  individually,  by  theim^i^r 
sibilitytcxfvl»fijdeing:so  consistently  with' bis jOther  avoH-. 
cattontvh^'^^^5  ftherefoie,  the  mririiters  iwill  bayejthfl  ' 
gobdntefr  toiaeoept  tins  general :£a3wer,/vi24  tbattbe^! 
patmit/is,;obtaiDed,.  and  th^  following  gentlemen  hai^]' 
agr^  H>  conduct  ^at  departmeiit.of  busincfsy  vifzv  Mu  ' 
GtoJ^%fieId^  arohitecik,  GravenfStreet^^  Straiuli:L(Hi^ 
dQik>$2  Mr.^I%avidr Stewart,,  botr house  builder  aDici  gatif.;. 
dener.  Woodlands^  Biackheath;  and  Mn>SaKniie}  ^W) 
le^^ . hat-^house  builder,  Jjiittle.Chdsea,  near.Lor>d<9Af 
wh0>wUl  in  a  abort  time  be.  i^eady  to  execute  warks^  . 
of  that  nature,  and  jb^  explain  the. principle,  to  suchr 
genilemietn  -as  •  may '  wish  ■  tq  avail ".  themselves .  of  thai . 
inypi dvemeot,  to  ^any  one  of  whom  applicaticHi  m^y  b^. 
madew    ,Tbe  Editor  is  preparing  tor  publiah  an  aocouiUi ' 
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tS  tile  pr'mctpfe  and  its  a|»||lb2Eti0n  in  a  vt>Iiitiie  by  ik^ 
9HM.  In  tbe  meandyMs  ^^  pi9i>9i€s  to  give  an  ide^ 
ttf  ^  princi{de  in  some  early  Numbtrs  of  tikis  wodc; 
the  &PSX  part  of  wtm^tr^  vis.  ''tbat  v^hflli  treats  of  ibr* 
^^^^^1^1!%^'^^^^  by  ineasid  of  tbe  beat«of  the  saiaiiiwMy 
he  hopes  to  be  able, to  give  in  the  imt  JNbaiaili^r^  %xA 
the  others  shair  follow  wifh  all  convenient  speed. 

Tbe  same  apologv^  bg  muat  wA^  to  sareral  gmlte- 
men  who  have  done  hiai  the  hoeojpF.io  ieq«iest  \m 
opinion  and  advice  respecting  th&  best  mode  of  cui* 
tivatjing  potatoes;  the  best  kinds  for  difFereai  purpc^es^ 
teeu't)  ^<ii  ^^  whom  he  vsobld*  gydhr^oiMiifiliSiile 
aiif-.UiiNl'^  ftnowte^e'  that  he  hii^Mftf '^o&dlteft 
t>fr.ri)^i  «ali^t;>thottgh  be  IS  isen^Me^  FhaiiriiliS'^^- 
tremeiy  limited  nature  of  the  gei^raHiitittrifed^n^filk 
re^l  Giroumstaneea^hat  a|^ct  the  gi^wtil^  .ay[pi|i^4|||fr 
peci^liariti^  pf  tii^  di^rent  vamti^  of  .t|^|^%aj^^ 
e^^lep(t,  .Um,  ^^  exceptions  \&  cilery,  geneftil  4|j^^^ 
must  be  8p  .n,inneroua  aa  to  ,aflbrdJHt^e?J^J|«|lpW|H^ 
tp^  th4^  inquirer;^  could  it  even  he  pi^[(rt|j||l$^  |||^.^|.^. 
wpiterj' which,  in  detached  J^tic©$,  i|L  ^^j^t§rly  jp^t 
tible  to  do.     That  he  may  afford^  however^  ^^^'^tlv^ 
aa^^^9&ctio|i  ;o  the  puli^ahai.  is  ia.hi«v.pa^4r49ii>|h|9 
v<^y  iaf^resling  subject,  l^ides  what  gfcci^.uf^  j(^/ 
in  tjbi^  present  Haa^b^^  it  is  his  iDtftotion  m.  f|i||ii. 
succeeding  Number^  to  oifei*  siu^h  su^|j^stion^  s^  ifH/.. 
pear  to  him  likfiy  tp  lead,  to  a  f^P  e4icidA^<;iiau0£.||^ 
circumstances  that  are^till  wai^tic^.  tQ  anpi&^.  ^f^^ 
culture  of  thai  pjfnt.    .   .;  ^        ,..   .    ,;  ,,i^. 

The  commifnicatipi^.of  4ifr!ifd'r^Jir^U^^'nM(^^o^ 

Brutus,  with  sgm^  oth^r^  m^  t^miL        .     . ,,   ;*, , 
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Ot'^erv^etions'  on  the  most  proper  mectsures  io  he  pur^ 
Oi&i  ^  oitaimn0  ike  best  kinds  of  potatoes^  fif^ 
.  ^enSifig  the  ^uses  of  that  valuable  escutmiy  om 
^Jor  in^oping  its  cnUure,  . 

Aei^EBABLE'to  the  promise  in  my  laist^  I  now  re- 
turn to  a  mbject  that  hath  justly  attracted  the  public 
atteotKm  to  a  considerable  degree:  and  which  it  will 
\3t  fortunate  for  this  country  if  it  can  so  Ions  continue 
to  iftti^tt*  that  notice  as  to  produce  the  elucidatipns 
that  *m  yet  wanted  for  effecting  the  purposes  above 

'I  know  of  only  one  mod^  of. effectually  augmenting^ 
tK  Aise-  of  this  esculent*  or  of  any  other,  viz.  that  of 
r^lpeHn^  it  as  pleasing  to  the  palate  of  the  consumer^ 
a$  ^iitrttive^  and  as  chqap  as  ppfsible. 

^Tkc'best  way  of  effectitig  these  objects  is  to  obtains^; 
bijf^  %  cireful  exertioi^  of  the.  powers  and  faiculties  with 
wbicK  man  i$  endowed^  a  selection  of  the  very  best 
sofis  that  can  ^  be  produced,  both  as  to  taste  and^  pro-^ 
ddbt)venefs;  for  unlefs  a  superior,  kind  as  to  flavour 
and  pi^tablenefs  can  be  obtain^^  that  is  at  the  same  ^ 
time  so  productive  as  to  admit  of  being  sold  at  a  very 
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low  price,  it  m\l  Ije  lin,y^\n  ta,^^pect  that  ever  it9  usr 
tC^  b|Q  extended  much  fertlj^er  tHa»  ij  j^^^t  jjregsi^t. 

The  followiqg,hjr\t3 .tending  .^Pj  effect;. thj^se  .purposes 
werp  i^^  substance  coniinunicated  t;9,  ibe^Bo^rd^ojt  Agri- 
culture in  the  year  1 795,  and  are  now  vi^jtb,  5Vipjh  poTr 
.rectipn^  ^p.?!  ^ddi^pp?  ^  ,haiire,)^e;eipi  ttjougjil;  nec^^^ry 
Sffjbpiittjeci  to  the  reader.  It  will  afford  the  writer  mp^h 
sj^jti^fectipn  if,  they  shall  novy  attract  from  t,hci,pu]^ 
t^m  sortof  npltice  that  .the  iinpormice  qf,  tbejSuJ>jj^t 
piigfcjt.  iiatifwljy^tp  cjfiim:  for,  ^[Ithough  it  Jbe.tri^^^^at 
^J^.  ^.."^?ft?HrfS  .ih^^  pe  calculated  tp.prp^otff I thp  (f^t 
^y?f^9r^  ofkx}d  ^cner^%i  that  capialo^^^rcjipayfl.;^ 
;pr^pnt,(fetreff  5  yet , perhaps,  pp  .oqe.  pan^jl^ jpae^yfp 
cQul4  dp  pior^  than  that  which, foripj^s  th^  j9ij^j/?cj^ 
pur^presqit  disquisition.  -  .   ^.  ,  '    .,    ,^^,„^ 

.;  Tbett.  are  «q  few  facts  fcnowa  with'  irerftk&i/^fiv- 

jQpQ«titig'tbfrpot^ilx)e,Hbat  I  should  peiiiapi/haircf  dkt- ' 
cHq^  tccmUiii^  iiie  Board  witU  any  tfaitig^rfllaftdth^ 
a  few  general  remarks,  in  answer  t to  ftfaeqiiirksfic^ 
^^c9tibjeot/tlH«irittt;ttot'^iteD  itntk  srTietlr  tar^ard 

iagaioKit  ther  efieots/of  that  torrent  ofilirdnfMiUilioii 
whibh,  I  )eait  <^miy  fi9i%seey  wSl  tbe  fx>Qrkl  ^in  '>opQii 
lhefi<>ttifd» iioQii^  di rquaste&s  in^<cofaso{ii^oc^  oCiifaede 

d9wrifes;'fof.inexpei^Q^ed:mefiy«^^ 

.DH  accuraitei^aA  onr^«ub)^tKtfor  the^modbipatt  Uy 
hofefcipf  pwrtictttWfactSii  frpm  wJafch  ihcyrdww  geikral 
Qoack|9iipi»9i.-ii>«A^  f«bVK>i4r  the  ^btions  rtHefy  imd  ^iimi- 

ri0ii6ly.fiirmeii|iT<w^4'^  »o«b  8pequlali«c?niett?aFtt<in'^fli-' 
liberal  in(^^fo9W^r<ik  iban^  others :in<ofierifflgi  thbiriopil 
nion^^m^sueh  <occa9iaQ3  aft.ibe  present,  and  ashr^sHih ' 
cases  different  persons  cull  out  partiatilqets^  miithis 
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manner;  arid  argue  upoii  tHfem  witiidut  diftdence,  'the 
conclusions  that  ^Cri!^  resiift:  from  an  aggregate  mafs'W 
Vuch  infohhation,  nlusl^  in  many  ois^s^  be  so  don- 
trarfictory  to  eacn  other,'  as  to  occasion  onfy'  pefpleilty 
itid  cdhfusfoA.  ^         '    '  '      '         '-^'  '     '^'^  '   ■ 

V  -T^e  tidiWe'is'  dbdbtleft  the  ttiost  vklukHle ^^scdfefit 

\  ^  *  • 

'that' 18  known  in  this  climate,  and  highly  weiits'a^d^- 
^d'k)f  i/ttetition  for  distinguishing  its  difliireTit  "t^tf- 
'(^^,  aHU  aSteMihinlwith  precision  tb6  pecUKidr pj/. 
f^it^'of'each  kind,  Svhicfi  ititevefy^t  Hi^bht^JiifS, 
ii^  W'likeljr  to  obtain;  dtileTs' ft  Whj  mean*  'of  t!fe 
■ISfeatff'WA^ctiltbte,  or  sehife  &a^  jJitHottc  In^flWr- 
'flBf/;''1fed4urf6f'*f'ttte  AipeAce  ahd  lroattte'ttet''irtfeiia 
^t^kteg^^f  ¥tte'  Hefcefsaiy  «q^erhiien^  ind  ti^'fit"- 
treme  accuracy  with  which  they  motrt^bc/  madfe,  befb'rb 
they  can  be  of  arty  HWSfVter^-wnte  practical  farmer; 
'^^stitttimt(ilNyidofhe9 ><^iist  6bnliriue  tcr^^iade^dn^  as 
M  baaihitlfeiito/^otMief  its  the  d^tk.  ivMf <yfgaM  xfi  tmoiy 
jf£ithftteiqi^iitfsen£ial'teifctii3MikiK^  ifvair^m^trixi  i^ 

biBlnspijiisel6iiafe  ibaiie«iiieWj6jip^n]lMlt9K>a^<ibtt  ^o 
g0flQni«ttdi rebate  beeidksrii^  doflteieit^  ttrifxlkilr^t 
ilifBefivf&diooc^rodnittaincesgtliAt  iinar.?^^         Hl'^nu 

i«idif)fpaf«ofaimdiiestndiat  nay'isitMilMiiAidiiiot^'itffM; 
«fid(j[  inar ofbtigedriUidoiM^  fttfili^hliM^^vtAt/  M>dM- 

^anemftdedacibkiiiftoHr  ttni«jfc  ^^rtnt^frihaC^  #f4) 
%inidib  ^ci^Imibjtdi^<6irY€M  fellMiii^g^fftgfes^; '  ^In 
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QUBRfe.  I.     ^^W%at  ate' the  lest  kifidk' of  potatbe^, 
and' t fie  lest  mode  oj^  culture?^ 


Ili.i   iJiUfI  tllji  (Jill     .  :i  i> 

potatoi 

This  resolves  itself  into  two  querij^Sji  wl^i^.%^.];^«f 
sons,  tbH  will  soon  aippeitr evident^  must, be  cop^t^d 

As  to  th)eibe^Uodj>  of  potatoe^^-po  ai)i^;vferibaly  l^^ 

qwMfiiv^it^  thf§.q^ry,jup}pj[8  it  be]ti>  pfii«W3A,;Jv|l^ 
\mt  ia  >tbe  imcnedj^te.  vicinity  of:  th^  |^rs^  w^  ,«9,-f 
awers  it.  /  Inteye^;  distrj^t  thiare  ai:^,IoQal;  mBQj^%fyt 
pwrtiAuliM^' Hin4^t<>f  po**toe^  A^5€^  «^ltiv 
feljPWD^u^whe^e.els^jKSo.thftt  to-aajjfp  thtfi^q?^^^^ 
DP  sort  of  jdea^ whoever :to'a-.st.raajig^r;  bujt^  ^wl^^jjjis 

of  tbe^coKUiUy^  di^np(ii>g»ppUloes^pf  quailitieS.eiitr^ljQ^y 
d^?^»^  fKHn.ifl^^  aiJ^firi.;sorth|a^,a>.p^«m  tri^»g 
to,  iwines,,mig}Mt  g^j^hftp^a  doz^n  pf,diffwm 
/wbile  he  .tlKmgbt  he  y^as  g^tung.  oq)i}r..i9lifiilwdK,f  He 
o»){^ev<Riig|6t.twif?,^ft4ii  Qf/.1^4M«9  of  ,yeij(i4iflfei^t 
qualitiie^:  under  the:  s^iQf^/iiidne^  Jnibei  siioi^^q^^ 
bfilirbpod;^  ,OM^^i»g^  ap^^Iv4l9fSl^r«d^^iPif|E{uwl|al^ 
I ^}mM  ifiOf^a  b^e  Op^sioof l^:«xp)^;  r sot^tbafe.  i<9^vp^ 

tai^«:eby  mqaas  oftbe  nai»«rpnljf^.     tj...    ...    ,    .. 

If  tbatfiiyaeHV  sba)^b()iac«wipaiye4:^ 
tbe  case  will  not  be  mii^b  attdi^dM  >  Iiblkve<swif  ttnl^a; 
-do«^i|/f^.imr^.kHi4»*^^  «U^]bi:^sei|li^ 

different  from  all  the  others  in.soQicriof. its  most  eiaen«. 
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tial  qualities.  This  circumstance  is  so  litUe  «U6s^ed 
to  by  tl:^M^  who  pcaf  pottftocB;^  that  it  seldoai  h^ipeiti 
tpij^iy^Q^  ^an  l^juy  a  bushel  of  potatoes  without  .meeting 
with  «everal.^ts^  ^Jdd  tbis^  for  4h€i  .most  paTt;i  is  the 
clause  of  that  diversity  of  tastes,  Spc.  that  are  found 
iHiotig  potaidei  put  6f  the  nitile  dish,  in  usiiijg  them 
at  table. 

It  is  now  generally  known,  that  the  different' t^^^n* 
'^W  of  jtotatoes  are  aU  obtained  from  i»eed;    With  a 

4^iew  to  discorer  what  was  the  extent:  of  the  varieti^ 
tfaio'  ttfight  be  thus  obtained,  I  took  the  seeds  ftem  a 
Sm^^ '  pOtatoe-apple  without  any  intermixture,  ^and 

'iibWttf^thetoit  th*e  diversity  was  so  great,  that  iMNnrid 

^IJbarecdy  be  dalled  shon  of  iafinite.   The  pbtaioeii  ivere 

'fflv^irsified '{Prodigiously  in  regard  to  a  varkty  of •  pa»- 
ticufars.  Viz. 

"^  '^'istf.'  Colour  I  being  blaok,  red,  while,  green>  ydtow, 

i^}'itc:z  ••     :■  . 

'A' '  ^  ^dhd.  'Shape ;  long,  and  round,  kqfdbbed  and  varied  in 

^H^ j>p^rtions :  ' 

^^^  3di  SiScei  sblifeof^hem  Jbeihgno  laqgerthe  Irft  year 

'^HEmS'^Sj  wfirtle<ltbers 'exceeded  the  size 4i>f  Ihe  largest 

•  '>^'i^4^i^'S^Hinessi  some  'crf  (herii  ^^g  ^xMsipleted 

'ftc^^grbwth,  were  eiitifely-Hf»e  befone  the  ixv^snk  k>f 

^ii^uifti  «Mle  oth^s  attire  blOy  coming  iil«&%l«ft«kii 

at  the  end  of  Octob^t  ^    •  ^^    

^^^'^blYiV^Prolfficit^r'M^tyi^^  %htlc 

^"^Ui^rt^'-l^v^'Miy  three  ot'f<^^''' '--' -v^ « 

^^l^ttt^teiwee,  btt^rs  ^^tetg  (fs^  etose  to  the  sMm  i 
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o«R^  laW^ftfi^hi^ns^'prbAi^ion  of  stfeto*^:s5be  V^'M^MS- 
iA^4i^,'?fc^{tei^'e*tmmeiy  dWarfl^H:  '  Ifj'shdrt,  *lt 'iil^MWi 
tac^"^  Vblame  wr  describe'  all  tfie  vari^ti^^^  birt  •Wh'rfl^^ 

sort^  ctf^iebnhej^idn  between  any  ^wa  peculiariti^Si"'  Twb' 
pWMt^^^^fet!'  reS^irtbldl  "^  each  other  toraxbtly'  ib>>^ 
gr88^/^ivfe*^'dft^'ieicrretndy  difsimtlar  b'riow  gfound/' 
v^e-'H'i^  btilbs;"  thAt  resembled  each  olrher  in  aH-tfe'i^' 
sfyfelli^^ef^  sdmetittto  s6  diiefgtit  ifi  qualttjr,  WH^il  * 
t?felf f6t^e2iH«^"tbat 6nie Was>pei*hapS' aihoti^  the btetj'^ 
aifdriftii  oth^  am6hg  th'e^otst  of  the  parcel.^ '  *^  -  '"> 
-^^^HkfrebeeAal'the  paitls  to  state  All  the&e  panfcifla&fe/^ 
trf^HAw^^tf thfe  s^e  titee  thcbeiiefit's'lhaft  mAv  hh'&e^' 
rf^V'b^  a' tSudoiis" selection  from  seedlihg^;  a^d-'tW 
e^Peelfefeq^^iffcS'  that 'may  adcbnipariya  ta¥6lefe  fi^^ 
cedure  in  this  respect,  ^iwas  perfectly cte^hftdAiMhW 
ai^i^lifMy^^l^\^iih'\^  from -the 

sfcfe^^udHffflf  B^i'lt  >Rkewi|jfe  •  happened?  tha§  ^^rt 
tlfe^^\^»e^ftkferf^bpj  rft-^ny  df  tft^  lyalbs  Uad^stteh^ 
ir%eaiH%SeaftMft€'«  ^aefi'otttfr,  fhi^'ii^hte'  thiy  Wfei* 
Afifeai^gMBfe*  flAyfekl*ii^t.b^-^ifeSWgto*dhfedby  thel 
igy»,qtliteugiy9fttH^  ^!*2lp^*%^v(thftt  6ft^^^:*i&lfP 
^6^l<MJ5^pl«te^-^to(i*tteif'!a&^»f#«  ff*^  tb*  othfery^ 
oW^ai'  rfaaih  bfefter  -?r^W6r  9ts)|ie<iiW|^lJiit  ^rfs  the  gfe;:q 

oMs^  W^\it  iR  t^l^e^^^bg^h^t'HvfflUi-^^i^thbte^  ^otW 
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tHrt if,  vpoD  thfij whoJi9>,  l^feiprolifijc, and  lefik^^e^wii^ 

rage  crop  is  thus  greatly  diminished  in  qua^i^t^Xii  ^n4. 
r^^fl^Ailnucfe  inferipr  iu  ^alifcy  tp.l*iba^ii  otherwise 
might  ha^v^ :b^93,  and  as  a  pracV)c«.,ix).;maay  plo^^f  . 
pril^ails  pf  packing  out  the  smallest,  poi^^teei^.tforjie^ji; 
andajs  the  original  potatoe  always  produces  a  progeiig^ 
hdving  the  ^m?i. habits  and  qualities vya^b  itae}f>,U 
mil  (thus  happen^  that  those  kind:^  which  produce  tb(3 
Iarg<^st  bulbs/wil)  90on,be  entirely  excluded  from' the 
set^.  The  potatoes  being  seep  thus  sensibly  to  d^e- 
ner^tfij  this  change  is  attributed  tQ  some  unacc;Quntabk 
e^ept  of /iTTz^  in  changing  the  qualities. of  this  valuably 
e8fmlen»^;5  a^4  fbu3,  instead  pf  pj-es^rying  ppp.v^uabJlq 
kind^  when  it  i^.once  pbtained^  jfpr  a.^i^pcefeion  of^agefi 
itiQ-qu)^kJy  losts  apd  a  fresh.^upce&ion  of  fleeting  var 
rle^es  cp«i^  iix,  Jt3.,i8t/Bad,  and.^rp  \<f^t^  \r^  thpir^tpn:^^ 
bfjforf^  tbeit  jreal  distinguishing  quaUtjlep» .  ,can  bf^  ^qn-f 

rafely  A5cert4ipe4a  pr  c^hey  o^n.b^  Mpiy^ipsa»lly.  difeE?ni.T 
i^f^r^throug^. A^, whole  nauon.    ,    .,  ,     ..    ,.    ,,,..,. 
,8u9^.ia  t|he.i:w4r  pngift  of  that  j^erp^ual  %j^:Jt^tjj9^^ 
a^^nqertaiui.tjc  i^.jrjespect  to  th^  ]l^in4s  ^qf  j^m©^ \tj}f f 
ifci?A>f9e5v?rt  sp  flniyeraally  to.  prevail  ^p  Bri^iiij^^njIjAt 
ia-^j^nRfittei;  ipf  n>|uch .  Q)pr^.  sjgrJQV^.jpqjpenUb^^  Jf 
sii^Jd,  be  a4y;ertqd  rtp  >hw  mof^i,  ppr9p^,*f;^.aYfaf)t,crf; 
Ijriis  .aai,  m^h^,  faqt>  tbaj  wi^,^  wn^.pf^rp,^4 
iB#ji«gemTOt,  ftjt  l^^tf. /our  ti^i^es  the  .qjw^ti^y.  of  ptpi. 
dH^^,,m*yt  b^  ctb|Wfjed..by  ,fiuUiyaj^iigfj.p«f. .varjI^fjr^pC 
potatoes  j^  Brefei;^npf.  \9  m^th^x.  ,  .JJpr  fJop^  it,  any . 
>yr^jHioJlAW*-^h*t>J^^f4«trgcs,t^         }^  tl^^  j^fff^f^of,^ 

c|df««fi^ .M  it  way, ^.  re^dj^iy,  H  tl^>«yj?W*    I»  d<w 
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indeed  happen^  that  the  least  prolific  sorls^  if  ibe.defi-' 
ciericy  Be  yery  reinarkable,  are  throwa  s^w^y  by  the 
rearer;  and  .thus  ^re,  lost.  And  it  oiusi  jjapp^n,  if  i  no 
mode  of  selection  for  sets  be  adoptE^d,  that  tljcueinn^ 
prolific  sorts  must  gradually  decrease  froip  tbegesneral 
stock;  but  if  they  chatice  to  be  small^.and  if  thfejsmall 
be  Fesen^ed  for  sets,  miserable  must  be  thedeg^eraticuT^ 
that  does  in  this  case  ensue;  or  if  they  be  Iftge^-  and 
the  larffe  only  are  selected,  far  plants,  a  similar  iiege« 
herati on  must  be  experienced..  ,  ;    '  *,  -i 

On  the  whole,  the  practical  cpnclusion  fr6|B  these, 
facts  is  this:  that  no  breed  of  potatoes  cap  6ver4>e>6b*/' 
tamed  jfor  a  certainty  without , admixture,  b«Ut  that/ 
Which  is  the  produce  of  a  singki  stevi},^  whethcri/tfiat: 
be  of  a  seedling  or  other  plant:  that  xt  h^laoy^%  tjmei 
who  wish  to  inakfi  a  selection  from  seedfinfcs^'  in  5fche 
first  place,  to  throw  away  all  those  that  donot  ;ft0imi 
an  ample  produce^  and  exhibit  kmdiy  habits  Jn  othef  r^ 
xespects:  that  when  such  individuals  as  are  deali\9ibl&uk> 
thesje  respeqts  are  .once  obtained,  and  are  pJaHttpth^:* 
second  year^^a^A  carefaUy  separated  from,  aU'4)ik^s'^i> 
these  should  ihen  have  their  eatable  qualities  partWuH^ 
larly  inveshgated,  and  all  those  should  be^baiiishedK 
without,  metjcy,  which  are  not  very  good  in:  this.iwh - 
spect^    By  a  selection  of  this  kind  cOntiiuMd,  opQcgo^d.' 
kihd^  wheii'once  ob'tainecf,  could  be  kept  withoiil  t^e^i 
generating^  as  T  have  every  reason  to  feelieve,  rfor  eal- 
ifi(^efimte^number  of  years  j  or  at. least 'till  anothijR 
siuouW  Be  obtained^  which^  upon  a  fair  comparison^) 
snould  be  found  to  deserve  a  decided  prefe^enqe,  .whenj 
It  would  naturally  give  place  to  the  betito.   .Far  I  hawe^ 
never  met  with  a  single  fact^  well  authenticated*,  tint. 
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tended  to  show  that  any  kind  of  pbtatoe  really  dege-' 
nef&te^,  lfy-a'conlinii(McdtWaHonfcr'4length"oViinie^' 
^rther  t^ai!f  *^hat  «an  easily  be  referred  to''the  jCause 
above  flflft)a)t>«d.  "liVIien  potatoes  were  first  in troduceij' 
into  ihis  ebumry,  there  were  two  kin^dsjc^iy  known : 
a  ■nmai  Ved'  Jrotatt^e,  and  an  oblong  while  kind,  tfiat 
went'Tjeryideep  into  the  ground.  These  continued  jlie 
otjAf  kii«J(  l^own  for  many  years,  and  gave  no  marlcs 
of  iJielf  growing  worse.  Other  kinds  at  lagt  came  into 
use,  that  were  thought  more  prolific  than  them,'  and 
were>  pid^fred  on  that  account.  But  now  [hat 'new 
ki^ds  are  obtained  from  seeds,  all  of  which  I  have  rea- 
son to  bdifvje  are  mixed  from  the  beginning,'  iSey  qt- 
gnierate  apace,,  and  the  new  kinds  disappear  afniosjf 
before  they  are  known.  '        •  .   .-i . 

Nor  if)  it  from  seedlings  alone  tb4t  one  can  ma^^' 
jmp^6yeWenl's  in  this  respect:  every  miti  ^bo  lias  tx- 
^towed  attention  to  the  culture  of  potatoes  at  largt. 
noQSt  6avc  observed  that  he  meets  jyith  soiiie  Bleips  In' 
pvery'ficld  greatly  more  productive'than  othe«.    Anij 
a1t)^ot%b  this  may  sometimes  happcu  frqhi|a  circiiin- 
staoce-np  way  depending  on  Hn3,  A 
QCcation  to  show;  yet,  in  general; 
sinpect  it'  may  1)e  owing-  to  the  p 
.  vfefy  basfctf  tbeseindividual  steiris, 
Ik  pipke^  ap  with  care  and  kept,  t! 
stem  By  itaelf,  till  their  eatllig  quili 
wht^t  that  One  w^ich  is  besf,  \a'l\ 
t(](  bfr  <elef ted  iai  a.  bve^,  and  kep 
f«r'  that  purpose;.   I  can  speafi  frii 
^tb  great  vertaihty;  dnd'  cin  Ufiihi 
attentitm  lothtte 'cirtttmrt^c<f^''^  fa^'^f  inla  V«y" 
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fevir  y«ftf8  wilI;^n<miAy  cafie$5  more  than  doable  the 
anlptiat  of  bib'  average  crop  of  potatoes  soil  and  cuU 
tiu^eb^tng  the  same.  \i  ia  eaay  to  observe,  that  \^here 
the  otigiDdl  breed  of  potatoes  has  be^  unioixed^  jM 
extent  .of  this,  kind  of  in^proveni^t  must,  be  fair  lef^ 
considerable  than  where  a  mixture  Jias  t^en  pjacen  ^ 

While  this  circumstance  is  not  adverted  to,  itlsaust 
Occasion  prodigious  diversities  in  regard  to  the  resi^\t9 
respecting  the  produce  of  this  plant.  Two  mei^  who 
are  equally  skilful^  and  equally  careful  in  their  quljeure 
in  all  respects^  shall  ha>ve  returns  extremely  difsioiiibri 
the  produce  of  the  one  may  be  double  to  that  of  the 
other;  nay,  I  have  actually  experienced  Jast  sea^oo^ 
(^no  1800)  that  upon  the  same  soil^  and  with  .the 
same  culture,  two  different  .kinds  of  potatoes  y^ere 
reared,  .one  of  which  yielded  a  produce  about  ten  timiea 
the  f^mount  of  wh^t  was  afforded  by  the  othe^j  ^nd 
the  ^atabU  qualities  of  the. least  productive  sprt^fpU, 
short  of  those  of  the  other.  As  the^^ea  of  ^ch^pt- 
men|  is  now  banished  from,  this  country,  .the  car^f^l 
fa^naer  who  compares  bi^  produce  with  that  of  aijio^t^eiPj 
aQd  £nds  the  diffier^nce,  by  accoufU,  so  much  l^aio^t 
himself  is  .sure,  to  attribute  this  difference  'm  ^\h^  if 
not  entirely,  to  exaggeration  alone^  or-tp^sonpe  j^aqr 
countable  defeat  in  the  sfofioni  ^>Hhicjh,be,ofm^a^ 
cribes  an.  unu^al  feilure  in  hisovn  qi^ppjjwJhiqt^aifir 
giiiates  in  th^.capse,  above  stated..   . .        .  ,  *       r  -  'j, 

In  regard  to  tbe  culture  of  potatoes,  as  I  shall  l)if^v^ 
oQcasioA.to  resume  that  subject  afterwards,,  I  pnly^t^e 
notice  at  pre^nt,  that,  tbis  must,  in  mai>y  cas^^.be, 
iijfluenccd  by  the,  nature  of  the  potatoe  to  be  cvJtiyated^  ^ 
Spme  kinds  s^nd  theU  bulbs  downward,  a^d  p^Qj^^^e,;^ 
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ta-a  gucat  depth  j  M*iie  otherg  pnsb  them  lip^i^atdi,  «o 
asWhe  in  dsmger  bf  carriing  abdve  gttAiuA.  The  cul-*" 
tirtie  thatii^ouW  be&t  suit  the  one,  \WittW  be  Very  ith- 
pf^er  fortbeotiierj  go  that  tivo  mfcti,  each  Be^ribing 
thfe'cufture  thsrt  be  had  found  to*  be  preferable  to  all 
othersr,  may  give  dil-ectJons  almost  entirely  the  reverse 
of  eftih- other.  Sortie  potatoes  again  push  out  their 
fik>if^  5fei*f  far,  and  produce  bulbs  only  at  a  great  dis- 
tanfcfe' from' the  stem;  while  other  kinds  produce  the  • 
wtfofe  in  a  close  cluster  at  the  bottom  of  theslem  only* 
NdAivilf  can  ariswer  better  for  the  culture  of  these  last 
m'etitibned  varieties  than  the  horse- hoeing  husbandry;  < 
tlkvdfgtf  nothing  can  be  worse  for  the ^r^^.  I  had  once 
a'fifeld  dP'pdtatoes  of  this  rambling  sort,  the  qualities 
of 'v^hich  I  did' not  know  at  the  timeof  planting;  these 
\i^^ftdrsfc-hoed  as  usual  very  close  to  the  stem,  and 
aS^Mte  Ife^^^the  state?  of  the  stem  would  admit}  the  con - 
sitjffteAtler^\(^s>  'tftraf  most  of  the  umMlical  fibres  we**e 
coVtfrf,"9d  tl^at  tfhey  had^to  form  tubercles  antw;  and,' 
bte^^a  \ik  kWd,  W  wag  fcund  at  the  ustial  tlm^'df ' 

ta*!%¥*>^^^^  -^^^  ^f  *^»^  ground,  lA'Ottobe!',  that 
niSft^^  #ref18ulbs  we^e  m  brger  thirt'  pe^^e,  and  few  - 
oi^^  tHaW  flidV^'rhe'sJze  of  a  hiitmeg;'  so  rtiat  the  cr&p 
wasPWtlfQy  lost; •   Ffetv  peoplfe  novi^  choose'' to 'fcultl-'' 
va«?  fSik^^^  that^hkt^  this  peeuliarity,  as' the/  kfe'iH^' 
coffaffiWfe^in  jMany  ¥espectdV  nbf'are  thttefe'Wiitfs  thaf 
send  their  bulbs  deep  iri  thfe  grdmid'  s6  d^sirable,^-f6r  ^ 
riSaS^  ltelk)iisJts"tlWife'iliarriVt^^i^  ^'•'  "'■•  '  * 

^]k6t(feh!yl  fda^  the  itobunt  <5f  the  erop  be  vatied1)y^ 
tfi^qdafft?eidf'the  AiWrf,  as  above  sj^ecified,  but  ft  tiiay'- 
bff^^fta  prodSgt6u»lyfVarfea  hy  tHfc  \9feA?  bt  th^nsets^ 
p!a«ttI'*y'W«y  ^f  setids.    T^id  faet  I'ascertktntd  hf 
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^  set  otf  experiments,  conducted  with^eat  accuracy^ 
which  s^re  recorded  in  the  Bath  So'cleiy's  Tran^ctions, 
and  inserted  in  a  former  part  of  this  work;  the  re- 
jsult  of  the  experiment  was,  that  bV  vjrtying'thft  ^2e  of 
-this  sets,  from  two  ounces  dpwnwardiJ  to  >the  anfiitnest 
cuttings  I  planted,  the  produce  from  the  sa^  htftiib'M' 
pf  sets  of  the  largest  was  ten  times  the  'ajoiCteatf^^ii. 
^veight  of  that  from  the  stnallcsl  sets.  Let  tt^^^^ 
'however,  from  this  fact,  thoiigh  duly  authiedtrcjn^; 
t^oivcjudc  that  he  might  obtain  a  crop  of  ten  Jtii)»^#%s 
itnuch  from  a  w*hole  field  planted  with  large'  iets,'^s;Ite 
Vonid  obtain  from  it  if  ipidXiitA  judictotishf  with  sm^; 
lor  as  the  plants  that  spring  frpm  the  sriiall  set^  Ae 
^liivays  weaker  and  more  dwarfish  than  tl^e  others,  th^y 
tzj\  be  planted  much  closer  upon  eacl;i  h^\i^  HAMa  ihe 
liters,  without  dwarfing  them  very  much;  tWjHe'iwiy 
ihislrefbre  be  safely  grown  a  much  ^rediXtt^Uii^l^bS 
plaftts  on  the  same  extent  of  ground  where  small  'Sflte 
life  employed  thau  where  Urge  ones  are  pf^ffeftSgiJ^^so 
tiUt>  although  the  produce  of  each  of  the  largi  ^^^s 
^fcre  eqtial  io  ten  of  the  smaH,  yei  if  therfe' dduld  be 
fi^e  f^ti  us  suppose)  small  stems  rented  for  ora?'of^'Afe 
&rj|;c,  in  that  tase  the  real  di&rencie  df  produce  ^k^e(M 
tottly  be  as  two  to  one:  if  two  stems  grew  ittsk^^'bf 
I6tre,  the  diflerencc  wowld  be  di^  five  to  one;  th^^j^'  the 
difiference  ia  p^int  of  nalue  would,  even  ih'iMfi  ci^ife^ 
Ije  much  more;  for  not  only  is  it  more  difficult '^and 
•expensive  lo.d^uvate  a  field.  |M?Qf»rly  w^ere<Lith&£tcms 
ftiu^rb^' placed  very  close  togeibcr^  tbaa  where  f bey 
gtapd  more  a;part^  but  in  atl^cases  the  bulbs  produced 
;%^:t^j$  a^aU,^ej|jwJ  are  n^«i?h.  ?m^.ller  Uia^i;^  tbos^' ^ 
x^^  afibfided>  by  il^.  m(tf«JMX;U£uat<piaii4»S:,,99fliU}  k 
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weliJcno^Q^  thm  the  same  weight  of  >27z<G(//\potatoei) 
wUl.^ktbtp,  Miig  above  half  the  price  of  those  thaCf 
are4>f.  a^moderate  giEe.    I  take  notice  of  this  circum- 
^lince^  t^- obviate  erroneous  conclusions  that  migkt' 
bk^/d|tii^n'£rom  this  ex^erimeilt;  aiid  the  still  more  cr-* 
xt;>ti|do^B  qonpKisions  that  might  be  drawn  from  expe-' 
i^ecMiS  .that  may  be  mafle  in  consequence  of  it  with' 
tii6  copinaon  Inaccuracy  that  takes  place  in  regard  to' 
UitUi^n  of  this'  kind.    There  can  be  no  doubt^  that 
lifider  a  pix^per management,  the  same  ground,  with' 
ttifs  -pai^e  m^ures  and  culture  in  other  respects,  wilF 
ai^for^a  crop  of  at  least  double  the  amount,  if  sets  nqt^ 
Hinder,  two  oimcefe  be  employed,  in  place  of  the  smatt-* 
0i  G^tttt^s^  that  some  thr^ty  manajgers  are  so  cafrelxxP 
tetV^n^ploy.*'  This  is  also  an  unobserved  Vircumstande' 
that  fl^qoeotly  influences  the  aifaount  of  "the  crop  %'ery' 
jmitbit  raad  which  all  goes  to  the  account  of  ^h^  section* 
y»h0^vtT\ih  observed.    No  wonder  if  men,;  who  are^ 
i^bec  in  the- habit  of  adverting  tot  the  Qptpor  iht' 
0thp;>Qfthes!ei  circumstances,  which  where  they  .chance* 
butV  to.  coocur  to  heighten  or  diminish  a. crop],  nlay' 
m^f  a  variation  of  at  least /ot^  times  it^  ^qt^V^niop^ 
«ii0ttM  differ  extremely  from  each  other  in  th^if  Jd^' 
^tfe.fiQfsible  pifoduct  and 'consequent  adv^antage  that' 
HVay  b^  d^^d  from  the  culhire  of  this, most  valuable' 

f"'*"Vl'k!  haVtf  seeti  an'eeonoiTiy  of  thi$  sort  recumcnendftd  K\  tU  the 
Bevrq>apef9  as  a, great  impiwemeot ;  which,  I  doub(  np(»  has  v«ry  mvch 
dMnished  thti  crops  of  such  incautious  individuals  as  tridst'ed  to  it.    It 
wssiccomhiended  to  cut  off  thin  slices  frbm  th^  surftice  of  the  potatoe,  ' 
w«m  ail  *ye  irf'eadh,Wbe  ^ftiployttt^s  Sets.iatidttte  iimftetifs  iA''th;^fetifff ' 
tc^bdk^forfdMt'  Kis's^rde)f  pofsfble'td^detFi^  &dir(j(!tlM'Ql&t  w 
with  greater  certainty  insure  a  deftdent  crop*.' 
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•  Ofce  pfaotical  dl^dactlon  ni«iy  ,be  i«f«de  fnim  the 
«iv)holeof  ibid  ip»ftk>f  oar  iaveitigationiibait  nev^fdught 
tp  be  kwt  sight  of:  it  is,  thair  no  dis<Aitie  reSiaiict  t^an 
Jbe  bad  on  any  experiments  that  f^hall  be  inade  ofi  (be 
^eixltiMre  of  potatoes;  imlefe  where  the  person  *^ho  ihiikes 
the  experiments  begins,  as  one  tnay  say^  usque  ab  (m&i 
that  i*j  by  raising  the  plants  be  is-to-em^oy  assets 
from  the  produee  of  one  single  steny,  and  irinitiplyi^ 
th«m  till  he  can  obtain  as  many  sets'  as  answeW^ttife 
.fmrpose  he  had  in  view/  If  this  be  h^t^d<>he,  ej^p^t^sHif 
vrl^ere  the  produce  of  a  few  individual  plants  ai^'to*^ 
.^mpated  with  each  other,  it  may  chaiiee  itfaat  dh^^ni 
prolific  sort  comes  by  accident  to  be  tJbtti^affefl^iWi 
>obe  that  is  naturally  more  prolific;  s<y' that  tW'ifes\ift 
may  be  the  reverse  bf  what  it  getually  ^«/oiHd -Wii^ 
been,  had  xHq  kinds  been  the  same?.     Whi^^ve^^^flfti 

a 

(precaution  has  been  omitted,  the'Ai<]^-act;tflTarte36Pyf 
.experiments  canonly  be  considered  as  teadliig^W^/MJt 
ifizi/e  conclusions,  which  will  be  iiityre  oFUeffi^  dhifift 
tain  in  proportion  td  the  smaller  or  greater ^bnuftferW 
plants  that  are  taken  as  one  aggregate.*  At  -^he-fifirc 
linjade  the  se4>of  experiments  rebortled  fn^the'Bifth 
Transactions,  the  fact  on  which  this  cbridtfeitftf^JI 
grpunded  was  not  known  to  me,  so  that  thfe  |!^recatffii8i 
it  suggests  was  not  attended  to;  but  as  it  was  made  iii 
Aljerdeen shire,  whefe  new  varieties  of  potatoes  were 
at  that  time  very  little  known,  I  have  reas6n  to'belfeve 

■■,_"'  i.i.iiM.. 

■  ». 

■  *  X  spesik  hfxft,  oaly.  of  xhf^e  ^xptnmesx^  th^t  sxt  aoQduiftt«l«DB£» 
plan  of  4is^iict  ^cpurac^  as  to  Ketght4,measvifc^,anf}  9t^r,^jri^Igs^fi^. 
As  to  the  vague  trials  that  Bxp  often  ma^e^under  the  di^i&ei)  t^le  q&  e^r- 
pisriments,  they  deserve  to  be  reprobated  as  a  political  nuisance,  that  caa 
have  no  oUber  tendency  thakt  C^  keep  error  in-fashbhl 
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ibat,  tbfi  br^  employed  wa*  .very  unmUjiJ^;  aod  aa , 

>tbf;,^aiDe  experiment  has  been/Qftt»iPepeiiUd  .Iti  ImA, 

.though  not  in  'itgr^e^  anci  wjtbout  the,9CFupuk>uS'ap- 

cpr^y  pf  an  ^periiinentrwith  tbes^me^getieral  Te$>xAt, 

Jl  l^Y»  ev^y  reason  tp  be  satisfied  with  the,  jwstoeft  of 

-tbe>  oftpclii$ioDs  there  made.  /  . 

;.j^A^)aw  pae  farther  tp  observe^.that  in  ctiUitatiog  poh 

4i^9f3(l^  produce  will  be  consiilerably  iffeqted  bfr-.tfae 

i)pi|tu|rie.  of  the  stem  they  throw  outy  becaitse  fhisimuist 

^ja^^py  occasiom  considerably  influence  the  mode  of 

^l^re>;SQ  th^t  thi9  particular  pever  pugbit  to  be  lost  sigbc 

€)f  i^fPna]§i^g  a  ^lectipn,  The  diversity  in  point  of  iftemSy 

^,t;i^^l|:f^  as^panef;^fil]  it,  is  nmchgceater  than  most  perfion(S 

^j^  l^w^re  9f,   Some  produce  stems  extnsmely  dworfisfav 

.)]ybicl^.  rise  ne^arly  upright  tp  the  height  of  ei^tor  niae 

^f^ph^s  ,c^i)y,/ while  Cithers  produce  a  profusion  of  hix- 

j^^rj^t,  3tpms  tb^t  run  filpug  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground 

jfi^^onie^^ne^s^^ciQ  lil^fs.  cMcumbens  for  ten  or  twdive  feet;- 

x^Cjt.if,  thel]:m)d^ce  below,  ground  necefsarily  connected 

^  ^flff.jY^ay  ,,with  the  gitr^ngtb  of  the  stem  above;  a 

^>^^^ah  ^^m  si^aetime^  yklding  a.  large  produce,  and 

^^^j  rcyer;^.    .X.;u^^rifint  r^tenis  being,   however^,  oh 

jps^fly^^ffqpunts  inconyeiuent^  th#de  sorts  ougbtin  ge- 

QuERE  II.  **  JVhat  is  the  best  marmre for  pptaioe^f!* 

o/ifii^^y?  pot  ha4  an  opportunity  of  Irryingsuch  a  di- 

verstty  of  manures  as  to  enable  me  to  give  a  direct 

j8a&8Vi«r'jtoithi9  querie;   I  idrall  thei^o^e  o^hten't  n^yself 

-'Wflh'ff'*ft«'^5l>servatidns"on''tfifs  head,  t'hat  are  the  re- 

suu  of  the  experience  I  pave  had. 

It  appears  to^n^^i^^^.  that  imanurc^  i^^ay  t^nd  to  augment 
the  produce  of  potatoes  in  two  ways;  and  accordingly 
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as  tHc  oiie  or  the  other  i»  intended,  the  nature  of  \he 
maniirje  niay  be  varied.,  yht  Jirsi ,hf  wllere  it  tencjs 
to  promote  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil,  and'"oon- 
seqiiently  to  afld.  to  the  health,  and  luxuriance  0/  the 
plant.  With  this  view  all  enriching  minqres  tba.t 
'  operate  upon  the  soil  more  by  their  chemical  than 
their  mechanical  qualities,  are  evidentlv  beneficial;  but 
their  relative  degree  of  excellence,  as  applied  to  this 

particul^  plant,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  ascer- 

» *  •■,'■■■ 

tarn. 

The  intention  of'tne  second. clafs  of  manures,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  pdtatoe,  is  to  render  the  soil  in'  which  the 
pulls  are  to  he  formed  as  light  and  open  as  pofsible^ 
which  is  found,  by  universal  e:!^perience,  greatly  to 
augment  the  size  of  the  bulb.     In*  this  case  more  re-- 
hance  is  had  upon  the  mecaamcal  operation  of  the 
substances  employed  as  a  dfefsing,  than  on  their  che- 
mical qualities.     In  this  point  of  view,  1  have  knowii, 
many  substances  employed  with  good  succefs  by  poor 
people  to  augment  the  produce  of  their  potatoes,'  tha,t 
could  scarceiv  be  deemed,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  manures  at  all:  such  as  twigs  of  young  trees,. 
cuttings  (clippings)  of  hedges,  small  bushes  of  hroQm 
and  furze,  runts  of  cabbages  laid  in  the  trench  where' 
the  potatoes  v\)^ere  planted,  and  then  lightly  covered  up) 
with  earth.     These  substances,  so  little  perishaUe  in 
their  own  nature,  remain  very  little  altered  during- ijie; 
time  that  the"' potatoes  are  growing;  but  by  rendering, 
the  earth  above  the  bulbs  light  and  porous  (for  tjbe 
loose  earth  insinuates  itself  among  their  small  twigs) 
it  forms  a  bed  exiremelv  favourable  for  the  swelling^f 
the  bulb,  which  delights  in  a  dry,  light,,  crumbly 
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mould;  whereas  the  root  of  the  plant,  properly  «o  call- 
ed, deitghts  tjO  strike  into  a  firm  rich  loam,  tendiag  to 
e\»^y  in  which  it  thrives  with  amazing  luxiiriance. 

From  these  facts  I  am  satisfied,  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  full  crop  of  potatoes,  the  skrlful  cultivator  must 
adopt  a  practice  thait  shall  be  fitted  to  answer  both 
of  these  intentions.  Every  one  knows  that  the  pota- 
toes do  not  adhere  to  the  roots  of  the  plant,  but  to  a 
particular  set  of  fibres  which  push  out  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stem,  which  nature  has  provided  for  itm 
very  purpose,  and  which  may  be  very  properly  discri- 
minated bv  the  name  of  Umlilical  Fibres.  These 
fibres  geaiieraliy  push  out  in  a  horizontal  direction!, 
c^d  timog  a  little  upw^ud,*  while  the  roots  of  the 
l^aDt,  through  which  it  sucks  in  the  nourishment  that 
fastdins  it,  strike  down  into  the  soil  below  these  fibres, 
where  they  branch  out*  iix;to  various  ramifications  in 
seitrch.of  food,  as  is  comipon  with  most  plants.  The 
wdii;  therefore,  that  is  fitted  to  susuin  and  to  afford 
no^imhaient  to  tbe  plant,  and  the  bed  in  which  the 
bifka  are  to  be  deposited,  are  two  things  totally^is*- 
t»net  imsi  «aeh  other,  that  are  connected  merely  by 
jiikta  posttion;  «ach  requiring  to  be  po&efsed  of  qiuu- 
litioS' different,  and  even  opposite  in  some  measure,  to 
wloit  would  be  required  in  l^e  other :  for  the  potaios'^ 
bedj  light,  spungy,  open  friability  are  th^  qualities  that 
mim  10  be  the  most  iodiapensitbly  necefeary;  a  powefe* 
to  absorb  and  retain  moi^^re  in  a  moderate  degree, 

without  losing  its  adhesivenefs  and  ponderosity,  which 

»'     '  ■ 

<*^  U  is  potatoes  iiavingutfut  qtoaHty  that  aie  ao«r>ta  gtmal  pnfenad 
fof' propagating;  aod  it  will  be  o^Menred,  thst  the  caltnie,  r«cQinmaidc4 
above,  is  supposed  to  be  adapted  for  this  knid  o^  poiaioci  only. 

Voi.  I.  H 


ftp  P%3*#%?^  J^  ^H^itfing 

1^,4  %w^.wh(ic|i.tl^ey:;^re  to  dr^w^l;^  i)ayij^^(fpt 
foi;.|t)ie.pilapf.pTl^c  chief  an,|in  cuUiy^ung,  ^iif^  JV)- 
,t^tp^.t;cgp4$jl8  iq,  .qamhini^ ,  th^se,, twA^i^l^j^  ^Jfogg- 
ftlj^.  {,JMor.,tiav«  I  often  ^t^^\t  M^cwiRj!?^  if^i^tef^W 

.f,,jTl|gK;?ff3!i..^  n/i^  dquH  but  ^(firw^  wXl9?Bt^t5gfr 
W^t?.  <4*F»  i^  .^^^  wbkb  is  th<;  beat  a%k!54  Jifftiff%- 
Bfig  K^^f^o^^-piwt  Xq  its  foUpe?^ct.k)i^jjfLthi§,jj^j^;^ 

.^Ci(^t»ic»r  of ,  tjie  weather^  »0;a3  t^tipjsiu^  it^  Jb^f^ 
^bc^qmyi^  ffiec^i^ly  against  a^ii^ej^;^  ;B^t  ^.^||^ 

♦in JnosU^fjUpl^, .^  gTaUcKjprodnce  iii^/*?<a(oefe  ^B8r 
cially  if  the  suimner  chafu:ea  ta  be  ai  U^tk^  o^pre  ^bap 
i^^allj^^^qiM^  Wj^.  i| .  is  vtry,  clry,  the  ^?afi#,  J^^^ 
4i  rcy^»fjid» :  ,Xbe  jsok.  drfegt  of ^tl^heavy  Jq^^^^^ 
waotof  levity,  on  itA  suriace;  i»nd  itj^.th^  Mffsei;^^ 
k^ty  iavtbe-Jiight  ktwi  that  cQaaterhaI«Dpeait||  QttMgr 
jN^io^l  dfifecjta.  Eorifbiog  manures,,  such  as  well  r^ 
^.eddamg  (lime  in  most  c;^Mes)  decayed .  as^al  9ii)ir 
stanocs  of:  any  sort»  tmJ^  will  all  tend  to  r^ende^  |p^th 
these  kii^dfl  of  soils  smm  cispable  of  encouragtogt^^ 

\  *  J  wiih  10  avoid  ttU  dttputes  abovt  .aioe  MtcaphjRsifial  dwrinctkws 
respecting  manures,  which  many  people  are  veiy  fond  of.  Without 
coaceroiog  myself  with  thffse,.^  must  here  jbe  understood  to  mean,  that 
a  loanati^tcnd^  to  emich  the  jsoil  when  it  tends  to  render  that  isoU  more 
prolific,  and  aSbfd^  greater  crops  than  it  would  otherwise  hav^e  done, 
without  inquiring  into  the  modus  operandi. 
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lii'im  ^iWoPVi^fihe  proprirty  oFei%lJ!6y?rtg  Mk 
t»«S«aS'tif  tftintiifes,  especfally?6r 'theyrrfghtylcffl, 
B8bdHJfe»'¥]P^febt.'  the  soiTshoulti/in tfefe «rsf^IaH 
hH^kmrn'^H'tti  a-suffliient  cl<ipi!h,  by  rifeJah'^'W 
mti'iAhi^  Mhxires  \^6Aiei  ftito  it  by"  repeated  gBM 
i^ttgttfifgSi^'-  In  thre  tbif  rbofi  y/niMi  be' able  ta*  stfflre 
with  ease,  and  find  abtuidant  hoQrisBnSiiiti-lJyf'rf'^MP- 
flggidteKing'shbiiM  be  given  df  the  ititiVzuMl  ilafs 
df'&hikivs^'mkYi'^aini  givfe  t^yfce'suVfeceilie  s^A*^ 
left'-lftaP' fs  so  "Aiuch  wanteiry  thfe'  b«W  ^8 
IfegPfciaHurfe'tb-beftdna  of  thft  mithakVlmiUf, 
iiHfS^^mm  fnad^8t!a))edung;"thsit  cbiA^iiydiicfiy 
'ertVte^  k^  if^  p:lrtT<Sint-tes  a'ltttki'df  th%  (ifM8b]iig 

fllffg<4vSiR^"^daWit  to  ^e  roots  in  Itniffaer''  i(<V1H 
^aHfpifefaotelbe'gfTJWth.  ■  "^  .-t  .;  v  ku 
^HWdWaitlic'iwty'ya/fcrferop  '6f  potattJfcg;  «^ 
\(fef  ^>ffi^K^>^=1h)if^  a  '«rm  loam,  I  stibuld  i<M^  tM 
'fi^aS^-'ttiaiibr^  td'be  applied  the  f^^eiintig  feM^ft 
k*^?ft^bf^tyrtiJps,"  properly  "prepared  attd  H6i^6-li4e<ll. 
IB*tffiS*dfer'lbepe  I*  iltf"dfeger  of '  giving -too  irrtrtfR 
^g:^"WSrty^o6d  cart'-foadS  6f  dung  Is '  ai'Tittl^  as 
iteliftWer  be 'usedr  better  if  sixty  csrtf  Be'  SJiartd: 
iftlir 'gftftiiid '  to  b'e  );ilougHed'tb  a  gboil  d^pth  Wiit 
btJftK'flamitfg'  the  pdtatdes  ift  the  sprttt|g.  '  Alter  the 

*  It  is  ▼erjr  eA^nOcM,  that  wer«  the  oU  kidney  'White,  which  tome- 
tinKs  sent  iei^idM'to  ttitf  depth  of  near  two  ftet  in  a '  Hiti  'ffldi«W  >oi(, 
tdhencNr'ciJlfivated,  therehderlflg  tllc  sarlkwlighi^ir  eonld  beofvery 
little  service  to  it.  '         '  •  ' 

Hs 
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last  ploughinjg  l^t  it  be  moderately  harrowipd> ,  and .,lf^id 
out  into^  bfeadt^s  pf  three  feet  each^  by  ^rawipg^a  fur- 
row along ,  every  linje^  ?o  as  to  mark. the  r^jys  ^f  po- 
tatoes., This  .furrow  should  not,  exceed  two  inches> 
or^  at  the  most^  three  in  depth  <^t  an^  place^  an^.  should 
he  ipade  with  a  plough  that  had  a.yery  gat  sole^  sq 
a^s  to  make  a  wide  shallpw  trench.  In  the  mjddle  of  tqat 
trench  the  sets  should  be  deposited^  and  above  thes^ 
should  be  laid  the  very  rank  (lopg)  dung;  which,  if  it 
can  be  had  in  quantity  sufficient,  should  be  laid  ab^ut 
from  three  to  six  inches  thick  above  the  sets.  J^  p]ot(gh 
with  a  double  mould  board  should  then  b?  paf^ed  alc^ng 
the  intervals  between  the  rows,  so  ^^  to  make  a  trench 
in.  the  middjle,  and  turn  the  earth  lightly  ovei,  the  di^ng 
at  es^ch  side:  nqi  matter  though  it  does  not  cover  ^ 
entirely  J  or  indeed  it  will  |)e  better  if  it  dc^es  not  when 
ihe  ciun^ing  is  abui^d^n^-  The  ground  in  this  st|itej 
1}eing  quite  fr^^  fypva  danger  of  bemg  hurt  by,wet^ 
may  be  left  for  a  few  w^ks;  but  if;  masterly  cultuj^ 
be  inten^edj  it  ought  to  get  a  coniplet^  horse-^qeing, 
not  in  the  usual  way  of  turning  the  earth. alternately 
to  f  nd  from  the  middle  of  the  ini^valf  but  to  ?ia^ 
it  be  turned  alternately  from  ofie  row  to  the  other,  s^ii^ 
the  next  time  r^vjersed^  so  ^s  tq  he  laid  back  to  ,tb^ 
ro^  from  vj^hence  it  was  taken.  [This  mpde  of  hor^cj^ 
hoeing  was  particularly  described  in  the  secqnd  voluoi? 
of  these  Recreations,  page  329,  to  which  (he  reader  is 
referred.]  In  this  way,,  and  in  this  alon^,  cd^  th^ 
earth  TijC  properly  loosened  in  horse-hoeing.  These 
operations  should  be  repeated  once  a  fortnight,  if  the 
Weather  will  permit,  as  long  as  the  stems  of  the  po- 
tatoes will  admit  the  plough  to  be  introduced.    The 
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eaflh'  should  1)6  raised  as  high  up  to  the  'stems  as  pof- 
sible  at  the  last  hoeing;  and  better  if  ft  is  at  this  time 
only  that  the  drefsing  is  completely  covered,  and  the 
furrow  be  left  Very  deep  and  clear  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  two  rows*.     In  this  way  the  roots  have  a 
deep'ISed  of  faiellow  friable  earth  to  range  in  on  both 
sides,  which  is  in  no  danger  of  being  drenched  with 
too  much  moisture  (the  riiost  destructive  enemy  of  the 
potatoe),  and  the  bulbs  have  full  room  to  swell  in  a 
ffghl  spimgy  bed  at  top;  which  is  all  that  is  necefsary 
t<3F  giv^  ftieni  their  full  perfection. 
"Ttls  almost  unnecefsary  to  observe,  that  as  soon  as 
the  potatoes  show  their  stems  above  ground  they  ought 
!b' be  carefully  hand- hoed:  an  operation  which,  under 
this  mode  of  management,  is  extremely  easy;  and  that 
ho' weeds  whatever  should  be  suffered  at  any  time  to 
remain  among  the  plants.    Neither  do  I  think  it  in- 
humbent  upon  me  here  to  Center  into  the  minutiae  of 
the  liiode  in  which  the  different  operations  recom- 
hiehded  may  be  best  performed,  as  such  (directions 
appear  ^id  be  here  superfluous;  but  if  the  Board  shall 
tnint  otherwise,  they  shall  be  communicated  when 
required.     I  have  found  it  necefsary  to  do  this  pretty 
fully  towards  the  end.    Neither  do  I  think  it  necefsary 
hfete  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  rotation  of  crops  that 
ij^buld  best  suit  the  potatoe  system  in  different  circum*- 
stances;  which,  though  a  very  important  cohsideration, 
would  be  here  misplaced.     I  shalf  only  just  observe, 
that  where  a  very  masterly  culture  is  intended,  pota- 
toes do  best  to  succeed  grafs-land,  if  very  rich;  turnips 
where  it  is  moderately  so,  or  carrots  Where  in  -fint 
ordfer;  and  should  be  succeeded  by  wheat  where  thfe 
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gfeihs,  li^-<M!'sueceed«d'by  canrbtji  \n^}n»  ^pm^^^km- 
tb< WfidteW^  by'eoirly  potato^il^i^<^irf«.'<>  f&iA>llli»'^ 
18^191  ^h  t)i€^  sdpposi^n  that  tlie'  ctiltiM  U^I^KbOMrf^ 

tha^^y^b<*ilt  kind  on  a  rich  «oi!f;     '  *^     .-jv^mua  bs}hw 

V  ';(NUme^^be}{)«^refd  of  6ociety^4tiid  die^develife^/ 
prefk'of 'yeat^  whi^h  i^isd  their  on^n^laO'a'cli^uage  of 
cimdln^aviceB  thatii%m  for  tbt  iH0st  part  4]nknow% 
and  that  gav^  H^  to  arfafigeitnents  t^atAvef^'^faimiy 
unforseen^  we  shall  gq  a  ghniptft  df  fhje  natural  expan* 
sibn  dftlite'huitiaft  powefd/Mfhteh^  like^tlKi.bu(b  of  dii| 
infent  plfiitt,  though  tbt(^  dieeover  ikioitba^  begipraqp 
the  yivk}  prineipfd'of  4ife  with  it^  pleariog  fieiiikiifiy&to 
prcigr6feioh>  oan  serve  to  give  no  adequateddte  qSi  the 
n^re  or  ttiafgtiitudey  the  beauty  or.*  atahiiit^eC^tiic^ 
8triM^ui:e  tiiat-iMf«ire-has  *>€lestuied,  lo  ««ec^;upfuiiliM|[i^. 
slendcp  begki^in|a«'  A«  the  iMtmalist  findl^gacat  jpimo' 
sure  in  making  the  f^ogrefs^x^f  a  imaMtmoHtoih  the 
first  peep  of  the  geriMaatitig  bud  taiti  fiaai  evpanHan 
into  a  iDagnificent  tr^jM^bdse-dpreading  bl'^ndhet  eaop* 
tinue  for  tiges  to  be  covered  with  an  imniBnae  jthttiM 
dance  of  the  mdst  pleasing  fruits,  just  so^jkndwkhatt 
augmented  sensation  6f  delight, 'the  benefioentiiM^ilBer 
is  pleased  to  fbark  the  progrefe  of  the  p^ticattrfeiioai 


mated  nature.     It  is  bjri.iM™tici»p*l»gin.J|C)n^,iWI#*Wf> 
pleasui^  of  this  kind^;  that  ih^vrea4er  may  peiiiapf  ^- 
pcmnce^  that  I  -shaH  be  encouraged  -to-proceed  4tt-tryr  * 
ii^^  biiveij  tlie  frQ|^&  of  die  British  !DOiutttJlti<m 
frona  its  first  ^lewkr  h^gianings^.^k^e^it  gaye  np  ij|- 
dicattons.  of  what  it  now  JB,,4ifQMgb  Jts  various  modi- . 
fici^irtiii<illk;> afwmj^ite  pBeaeoVifoiy^,^- ^MByy»  ^^^'Ify 

dimraoyimlts.  for-mr  folup»<!COiidiic(^.^t,jiga)htMK)> 
tq(|^0iteoleilsjrigpurMdin«imitS:s|taWlii^^     k  ji  m^. 

0I  ^hhtaiguard  ih^  reader  ihwa.  faUADg^ifitQ  ^i|e  9^, 
iXguiflqifpling^spociilatioi^  on  ^ipverfHKieji^^  si^hi^h  .^ 
oQtf^iHBM'infinile/pf^rpleKity  to  Disoi^ipous  i9<mii;er%;< 
tfaidtliiy  aiiiyeM0.;l(iBe  sight  pf  this  undfliiahlejtmiihy 
thtfki^^^eaailieiila  owe  theirorii^a  iageofi-allo  ntu:em^^ 
TsOi^titbBg^^taokmo^i  and  that  ibe  qfcodificaHposi  th^.,. 
a&Mfi^iirefadiecoGda^iaMd  by  «ccid<^t,jthanj^,  ri^r,. 
suki  (ifivflrteQiiQecied  fdesign#i  ^B|r  adveitiAg  to  thi^ 
maaooi^qiKe  ihafl  fre«»QaqieI^  ficopjd  loapf  ^^arra&- 
maata  mtbndii^  tpeeiil^tiv^.  men^jb^Yiej^Ptrived  tp 
bvifilite  auchiinquirie%  aQd.thnilobtain  ^  r^jrh  .^Je^rer 
viuriof 4ihe.  aut^ct:  tbaQ  olherwi^e  could  \t^jg^t. 

Wi}s«venwiahea  to,(d^&  a.  corre^^VJilea  of.  |he  prjj- , 
ginovif  j|pvQnuaei|t,  o^ed  ae^g^y^  ^  %^Ik^  t^fn  to 
observe  the  procedure  of  a  parcel  of  boys  at  .school. 
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iiiftdV)g't1i^s€  ttfeNT  i»  A^yf&  dotne  «rne  who  dbukmtii^ 
(ta^MM  !f^eri^tift  ^^^  fhcT  other^v  and  wiio  iiaff^ 
iWftAg  ifi»ueric€  tipcwfi  tte&ir  ^ondubt.-  Thk?iiiiu«oo» 
W'li^'flj^'inttlly  gj^efl-  to  bifli 'either  by  ^tJtnmonJCo»i 

Ka*  prdbably  riehwr  <mte'  conc^ivedi'tfny  »iikA<  rfiihe 

fte)¥e}  fftr  l^fs  has  it'  enitreA  'ftito  tW  fi^dfe  ^  tbft 

dth^'  to  thiifik  of  such  a  thkig*    For  tte  'ln#st  pwt* 

iM!§  bdy  is  ihore  qititk  in  tionmring'^pons  o>d«fimig 

amu%^e{]^i^; '  atid  tnore  akrf  in  pmihgi  tbtmrtitie^ 

|^?§cfftJii^^liaft  *  th«  mb^tls;   ih^  t!#f«ffei^  *e**^ti|^'^tft 

hMm/h^M^^nhey  &ft  et  a  kife,  aflc^wi^owii^hmi^iiig 

t^rstffcjecttrig'  thtmsel^^es  to  hi^,  'they  Vidtrfatitrilyiqrti. 

(Jttirfe'hi^'rflifetatice,  ot  ht  ♦olamWrf  >it,^ftsBm  the  em^ 

4De^rice^^'bi3' jperceptVotft;  !hey  thtrefbf-e'inmiti^Bf, 

i*ifd  ^itfciMir  ailfy-  cdnc^t  among  «feem>  becxitfte  Hiftf d)»- 

'pertdJlrfts  aifid  Itaitetdrs  J  he  drtltct^  -#«tfa'M*rhbrito»i*y, 

^aiftfl^'^hey  feadily  foUow  his  dirffettehs^'urfefe -'ftoe 

ihkrites' td'Ue^anothef  who  has  rt6iiriy'iftii^«l^aitn 

l«^9t#u^bei      MacWi^el,  iti'-h^^'Me^^ksf^  CaM&9dp 

Caifriidmit,  hat/  d^erib^d,  with  his  WSted^ttbilftyyitlib 

prtigrefs^bf  thi^'iind  of  liifluencfe^m  his^bbyfcb/d«J9, 

whiihlijiia  !He  fc^Adatiori  of  the  -ftrtor^'J^^W^  ^tttm 

i^tift^i^i  idtfeiitCirer;  and  it  is  by  ar^^imilar^^o^lffe 

th^tlpr^y  inah'  ^hltin^  a  superiority  i>9'^6t»efi  ibAojitf. 

^fftieHc^^ttfCtig-aHnadeand  uncftltmueed  rftttei^^tjo- 

pl^,'Pift^^  Apo»fi,  Herctt!^,  fltt*  dlihfe  goA?iaii*i»«- 

rd€A^^  fab*>Dtf^*Wbff,(S\«^d  their  apotheosi^'ti>^ip#*- 

gl^  «f  th^  s^Ti^e  sbi^  artidhg  men-  in  a;' dial^  ^  ttmtiiy 

•thai^id-iifat-adhfiv^df  sn  ii^etimte'  mode'^^  ^»timaehe^ 
th«  pdw6f^tff''taf6ritt;*fahd  it  #«i»»by'mefttiirdPa  cimihr 
sort  that  ;1# '  ^sKfthority^Aas  bceh  originaHy  acquired 
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Ta«uid  ill// ctirilizaiiort>.  and  iH^e  |ai^^^  ll>((l^** 

joclodr  tor  mi1tJ»€M(ny5  f  that  ^ey  ,coiitri<ved  tprfp«<^<9llKl^ 
fsfCmtmWs^  and  .U>i  modify  tbam  ia  si^a^iWdy^ft 
eileilai$iatice«^  indtcaUd  Ip  be  oecefaaryfor  bfli|A-9pci|rf{ 
igg  daie  ;gOQd^  and  avotding  the  mh,  tbat^K^caigiop^ 
rM^ltedffrow  theiexefciae  of  pover:  ao^iisiiv.^^fy 
5;id0imaiitty4hd'Circa»k9taiiees  ihM  give  o^aaion  ^iti^i* 
fiM^thQ  jbctieiks,  or  ^e  reverse^  tbat  f  edult  frot^  the,  €|^r- 
<ttseiflrf  fio#er'4]M8^  vary  accoriiysiig  to  the. temper-  ^m^ 
diapofiifiona  of  Um  partita  ounQerned^  and  ^  inoid^tf 
tiiatoeetxr^  ibeae  muaft  vary  to  infinity^  and  the  mc^na 
tba%  Yt/JU  crceur  for  gaoderating  evils  or  improving  bd* 
neflfca  will  be  attll  more  varioas;  the  imodificatiooa 
wbiok  htH»an>  governments  wiH  afeume  mjiist<  be  -v^ 
filid>>aAd  contiiMiaUy  changing^  8o  aa  in  the  courae^of 
mfi^y  agea^  to  afaume  an  endleis  diversity,  even  though 
they  shontkl  have  a^t  out  from  the  very  same  point  errt^ 
giiia%i-  ,Tbus  it}  happens,  that  although  the  original 
UffT&jiaff  gov^ernmeaft  in  Britain,  France,  Spain^  Get* 
tm^f  aad  every  other  country  in  Europe^  were  9JA$p 
MMf  ik»  aame  as  to  exhibit  only  ver^  ^matl  ahad^  of 
^ffbreace  in >  the  early  periods  of  ^tbeif  hiatoNryii  ,aiid 
ibot^  they  only  diverged  from  eaeb  otjs^er  b)^^^ad^al 
and  almost  imperceptible  shades  of  difference  aNt  the 
bdjgiojEiing,  yet  they  ha^re  long  beeii  so*  miAch  diversified 
aa'scaroelf  to.  exbibtt  any  other  marks  of  a  common 
<origiii  than  the  remains  of  »  few  names  that  in  lettefrs 
are-  nearly  ^the  same^  though  in  other  respects  they  lire 
tOAadly  .dliferenii  insomiich,  that  white  son^e  of  theses 
govermnedta*  have  heen  gmdually  nntttMped  into  €he 


ixmt^jf^^i^  tf^tn  m£i  ft^onr  thU  bath-  tmx  prerailod 

^ll\\^  (^9ii.$yist»mgiQQm&nmf^  U^r  Qrigbvi^  iridic 

tifftl^f itAkliou  !0i?  mimxm  thiff  glQb£(;*^«9ad>ataoagr]Ain» 
Gb9ii!g€s^:  bowftver^  unpopular  its  may  sound  iiiliiiBstr 

ex^iD^tiQiEiy  (ha^  tilf  i^  tOitbis'  souis^^ w^  must 4MP^itllifet 

cn^fiFi^M  )by  mm^  wr  will  ;tbe/pr!W>fcpt/|hi^ii»ifcrjii 
tioDi^ifJ  naifta^a.not^.be.4iScttltrto>fttildap0#  Jiil     n^ta 

hi^r^;f^p^Ted  amsMOig  jxic^ijuay!  be  oeduie^  UiBCtoet. 

th^>sudfnpte9i.for0iicQf  whiobi^  tbatiiA  wU^otbAifllih^yto/ 
legifji^iv^ aadfax?fiUitiy<$'<]^rtmeiUiii][afo  ml^rv^iMqtoci 

the$e;kjild9;sof  jpio^wer  4D6  ikidgfiid  wUb  IslM^iFteffipl^ptOTo 
limUed  i9a?Nirir%^  in.ii^bicb  the»«x<culb!evdi9|>ft^        ^ 
is  mtrusted  |ko<one  ps^^st^n^MiK]^  tbe^jb^da^^po^/iei&^t: 
putiiR^o^otfiec  hands;;  fV^ni^r,  \rti<jhiJbp|flQrfttiQf  got^a- 

th^r^word,  ca^  ever  l^iftwred;  and, it  w^  wvteri-tbfta 
ini^ence  of^  ib^  fiiudals>y^t^m  akME)/^.thft^j9ii«mi9}MeiUi; 

noiioa  af  ihi^xniQdiiitdti0ii'0f  p(xwiA£  G«iiaQ>tQib&.'eaMt^{: 

tained  amoag  mankind  for  the  &m4^^i  ,^1.  .  -j  ,.  ^ 

Krom  tbe,^c|rUQ^t  r^5»di.4;hat  Mve  baealmasmitti^d 
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tavuB^it  appears  tlMt  the  moHarehit^tfl  form  of  gdyem^^ 
mencnalone  umvdrMity  pr^foailed.^  This  was  ^pre^i^eif 
according  to  nature ;  for  nothing  is  so  fiitnple  aS'tMs 
foftii'  Kyf  government ;'  nxM*  is  it  pofsibie  i\tdk  aviy  other 
fotm  of  ^rule^shofuld  ever  be  eatabiisbed  among tan^utw  ^ 
cottuptadipsople* who  have  become  so  numeroti» a»  td^'- 
stand  kv^ecdtof  ^eoercion  to  pnevenit  indtviduals>frotiv* 
infrtttj^og  dntfae  rights  of  othersypr  power  to^osiat^ 
tfai^aneffdacbnMiita  o£  other  bodies  of  men*    The  p«r^' 
sccnal  iDfluenoetwfaieh  some  individual  muss  necefaaltty.' ' 
acquiW'  in  JCkiyfisequi^ncef  of  superior  powers  iiviltieWv;''' 
le^to^M*);'   Ups  pcy^ter  will  bo  conferred  at  flrftt  by 
sitent  aeqtri^seimee^  and  contimied  afterwaids  fi^cim  ib^  ' 
ac<Aifil|u)dit)h^*inlluefite'*that  habit  ever  effectsamodg  •' 
men.    The  evils  ilhat  aire  £^iiiid  ta  result  froM  Aie^  q()^«  ' 
qastoisll  vaspe«sie«i^  of  this  inflaence^  nammlty'du^ 
geiT^4b«  (()iroj|>ti€«f  of  ^larding^  again«tt  i^  *  (ex tiatiittti' ' ' 
9f»<diali  MSrtt)  wbtbhr^  teads  (JD  ilbe^  idea  irf^:<h0reditaiy< 
poi)^^  UNAMong  ^  .people^' whose'  matff>ers<  lara  aiis«|^/ 
wb<toe4liiflkdk>ttfe'  purey  whos^'heart^rt;  uti^orlrispied): 
theipkri«nlfal  ortatonanehical  govemmetit  is  peibapa 
boitiidcaloiilaited'thjatt  any  olher  to  promote  domqstto 
coiiifi)rii^|ttd|n»Mifoiial'trmiquHlity^    Sttcfa  v^re  th&iori^ 
gii#rMm^bie4'  of ^antienl  Ama^'  all. of  wbiofa  'wei» 
subjfl0iedc]t($*i^'few  ttiodlfileationsy  as^toi  exhibit 'a^^lear 
preog  dt>  tbe  4iiiplicitf  <6f  mMaenr  that*  tbtn'  so'Uni^i- 
vetfifeJiy i  pre^ailedT"  in  *  iY^mt  rt»gioiis  t  but[  wiieii^  singtoi 
neibit>fi4leaft  gii<^i  place  ^b-phiSosopbicalvefin^mefitt, 
su4h'jid»itiodifi€)d  '^0>^b«G0iiiesJ' inadequate  for-  the 
purpMa  iwahced^tilld  another  fomv of  government  nmst 
be  substituted  in-fttf^flead.  ^^     .''  Uiua-a*  n  .  . 

As '  soeieticsi  ^ncmase  ' vuses^begiti  4o'  ipsetailiraiid 


i»' 
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pc>*wt<^eh€rabes  abuse.  Power  theft  become^  the  ob- 
ifetrif©f^^^i^al  (Hipidity;  devices  must  biS  fcohtHv^a  T6Y 
itetodifyiTig-  that  po^ef;  to  dtscover  how'  th1^  ihay^bc 
Awi^^i^ arouses  the  most  active  energies  if  Speculative 
ifitelt.-' ^The  <^clence  of  government  becomes  a  stuHy, 
the  knowledge  of  Which  is  the  surest  road  to^power. 
TOSbrvrfetrd'  thdse  Viewd,  no  at-t  will  be  left  iiritrie^by 
«ll*^  iifietf  16  rcndfer  the  jiofsefsion  of' authority  unsta-' 
ttfeC-Te^his  source  nAiist  be  attributed  theorigih  of  {tie* 
hp&Mk&n  fbrtn  6f  govfef;nmetit/  diid  th^'hfever'-en^ing 
SIMiAi^  thM*  *ave  been  made  to  Yetldfef  this  the  ob- 
^i  df  pdpi^r  adtiratidft.  Its  natural  tfcndetlcyi*ft6vv- 
*riep,»  i^Ud-fcaH'  offth^  alteritioti  df'thdividuars  from 
«lteii<»dUrn  priVlttii- concerns  to  that  of  ihtermdtfcHing 
ijtflfh' the'  buiihfeft  of  oth^r^;  tb  hiak^  dotiiestic  cofri- 
**»«  ttfetei^B  dftly  a  S^cibfidaVy'rahk'iti  Ihe^sc^c  6^fiu-' 
iHUl^jftyihentf  t6  exthdnge  k  (>eacefta"aild  ^ettire 
#8i^t4<ffity  fof  •  furbfufetitt  and  glaVe  *•  anrf'  to  givd*  te 
WflHatofet'Vjf  tAttii^  that'  ascehdeftcV%hich" virtuous 
ii«|^t^ might eVct-  to  pofirfs;  As'thetntectiaractcfis- 
flb^^*F-^lith  iif  gdv^f Htfifent  }^  Jrfs^tabilit^in  cdrise<iueace 
«f^^iievter*ietttiW^  stJri^^tff^iritrlgfes,  >V^t's'^Wa  tev^W 

fetils  atnor^  Indlviddafs'/  Cuniiihg  i^  nUiiie*4i5^o^  y 
«*ddljr-*&miwi;  ahd'Vleed^  Which'  toaftrfhe'nltnd 
rifUfldier  with  Hbrrof,  adifuite  (he  nattle^'of  ^/i^ry:'  0ii^ 
def  these'  drcumstatldes,  the  tuM)uIent'niacKTnation^  of 
a  si¥ig1eyear  fUtnisH  rf  ^eater  hiiAiber  of  ttihsstctroria 
for  hlstdrieal  record,  th?lft^  fcodM  b^  aflTorited'by Vhol^ 
itges  speilt  in  domestic  peace,  cbhcord,  and  social  har- 
mony. 5uch,  unfortunately  fer''Eufo^e,  are  the  ma^ 
ttrfels  of  whith  thosfe  Histciries  ate  cofifiposed  which 
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ar€.pi^t  into  th^hau^  of  youth- ta  fprjajtheir  jnu^ds^ 
wd  ^ervft  as  4)4Uer nj^  for.  imi^ition,  Thu»  i$  the  miii^ 
from,  M$  e^rli^st  infipini^iy  accustomed  to  the  pursuit^ 
%pbft^t^9i  ipstija^.af  a  reality,  and  w?  are^UvdrtwvH 
aside  from  th^.  p^itbs  of  peape  and  comfort,  to  thoa*^ 
turbulence,  vmrfacs^  fi^^d  mwule.  .      .    .t 

After.  4,  series  of  sjtrugg\es  continued  for  9>4{iyageW 
and  endjefs  yicifsitudes   of  power  amopg  coqdic4ii|g 
^te^  (the  necefsary  and  upavoidabje  .oqnsequeifce&^^f 
the  syst^n).  above  cbaraQterisec^)  that  part  9f  tbe^;y^|»iM 
wj^^c]^^, afsumed  to  itself  the.  name  of  CH/i/i^(2^.4xa»Wft 
b^cojpe^so  weakened  by  the  wounds  ^fa^y  mutv»i|lly»  lmp4 
infliQted  uppn  each  Qther  a$  not  to  be.  able  to.  res^ 
tihe,^ri^jjs>Fayery.Qf  a  set  of  larlaxw^,  in^^rg,.^ 
th^^^  bav^^  b^en  eddied,  were  compelled  49  ,y i^ld  \^  tbevi^ 
poy|re^^  and  to^uhmit  tp  a  new  ajrrang^Q^nt  ^^894 
whjif,^  ftettinsg  sp^Qwl^tipn  ^8ide,,esital?lUbjed  a-g^veia^ 
in^nt  ^hifh  adapted  itself,  withov^t  any  preconceiv#4 
notiop  on  tbei  subJe^^,  that  was  suit^.  to  t^e  real  sMil 
in  wl^icb  tJi)e  persons  who  were;  to  govern  fpi^ind  thei|[)in 
selves  pl|c^d. .   By  following  this,  procedure  they  Jbavo 
b^^JJ.,^|^fpgth  led  imperceptibly  >to  dia^ov^P  a. jiyat^HS^ 
Q(^9VerQ|if(^otA^hicb>  if  not  blotter  calculated  thao,tM 
Pl^j^rcha}  r^}e,  to  cherish  i(imp^city  of  ma^q^s  ^f^ 
do]|ie3tic  QoniforJfs,  is  atv  least  more  happily  ^ap^,4q 
the  correc^oa  of  i^buses  th^t  are  the  result  pf  a  i^jm^ 
9)e^^  of  f^^^eyi^s  than  had  ^Y^r  before  entered  into  thci 
ajlnd.of  Tjxf^  .^)  qq?^ceiye.    This  di^cov^ry  conaUted  iq 
th^^ep^rAfioo.  o^  tl^e  executive  &om,  the  Ifgislative  d^^. 
p^r^i^t^  ftf  foyew^fpent^   a  refineiweppt   in  politic 
wbiph  grew,  0.4J;  of  t^  feudal  syst^^  without^  any  pre^ 
eon^^eivfd  .n^Qt\pn  either  of  its  )^en€;&cial  or  hurtful  tenti 


fc6T«i%  ^k^t*ciitti«lkhcei'^f*6rteiJi^ed^tH  IftrWSfli^bi^fcJ 
Ve^Vbk  tb  ^ve  ahy  thing  lilcd  a  Jj^ecii^^MW ?fi!^  fefi^i 

^fiftAibh'  of-Ghjat  Britain  that  hiaVk6'^^  ^fftHBfl^^ 
tt^tech  it  s*  aWidrfly  now  ^^ofs^R^s' ilfof3''^!{oigW 
mtf  %t«it^s  V«iiih  cdtnirienced^thetf  'i^^ticjrfPfeWetf'at 
m^  same  p^iod  Vt^th-  hersdf;  under '^tli^^Mu8a«PfiP 
rtlfe  skme  crtcumstandfes  that  then  aflfect^a  tJ^rt  '  '  '^*^ 
^^^r  afeirale  itthett  as  an  admittedTaCt/thilfjJi^^lfe 
gystetii  was  establwhed  universally  in  Efil'b^Ji'  in  ^If 
tlhose  kiri^doins  that  wefie  fiticcessirrfy  siiBjtdHlf  *lfl^9S? 
gWkyW^^eiioHhttriiMkdtti  ^ho'tfs&Mhfie*  tHaHrir 
sfeHfes'u^on  iht  rutns  6f  the  Roman  ctrtptr^^dtf  8Mfe 
tMife^  system' was-' then  iro  nearly*  (he^a1fi<5^4J^  «  ^i^ 
IHeil!  TO^  >*ceptftfe  diffei^tial  ft^Qife'^f«»atf/*^^^^ 
1^6'ietritrittal' p^p^riy,  as  «^e  h!avens!ai^>^w4«%i^  ^i- 
iteratfflvid^diritb  alfotment  s,  Whkft^wd-e  dfsfflMiaiilW 
portidhs-of  jjre^ter  or^naallef  extenft;  ifccorflfttg^^SMl* 
pTi6w(?fe.or  ittfluience  rtiat  the  charaefer^bf'eracK^hMF^- 
titf  tt  bore  among  his  peers,  undfct  the  tondWon  tSP^diJi^ 
Iftafy  *t^ifre  as  above  explained;  each  <ilttdfoin  W^ 
ing  by  that  tenure  bound  to  serve' in  the  6eld,  ntft^Vf 
by  himself  when  summoned  for  that  purpose'by^Ae 
kitag^,  butafeo  to  bring  along  wkh  hhnyundftr  hierowfi 
standard,  9,  number  of  his  inferiors,  or,  a^  they  wef^ 
thin  denominated,  vassals,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  his  territories.     With  this  view,  he  was  authorised 


Oil  the  Or^in  ^  Feu^ql  ImiituHm^-        1 1  ^ 
to  ,fJWi4^v  bi*  pQrMo^^jintctJWH^Wt  ^4fWP«nQ9ftn!i» 

son,  or^iK^ci^^^^e9i^apd^tP^^be.fl|TOftjQ?4rfi4^^ 
^%  <«^RI?*  ipbal|it4^$,Qi;  t^$Vf9PHP>fy  (^i^hf,*  few. 

i^^jjf^  M jpiig^^  want.    .;i;h«y  wqfft,  ^boiBefpfi^ 
aci9^ixM#>iyi:«^hii]g  iqt  tbe  pglific^l  ^y^tem  ofc^tfiftlft 

((/irde»v.  :,< -v  ,  •  ■•-  .•  ■.  i,  ,  .-  ,  •  »  ,..  •  •  t,.;-; 
...From  this  view  of  tbe  si^t^je^  U  ^ppe^^rsy  tb^t  uoderi 
thU*  s]i#te|9ifl  during  *p^ce,  t^e  sovereign  waSfauthfO- 
ribed  ti^  exei^ute,  tbct  Ijuvs  tbat  had.,been  ^acfed  by 
oomunon  cgnse^tji^bf^gbout  <be  whole  ej^tent-of  tbe. 
t^ritories  of,the^late»  in  as^ far  as.  respected  the  public 
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or  clome6ticidistontent6 ;  and  ihlit  each  of  the  fentU 
to^  bad  the  cHti^ge  of  r^golsning  his  own  domaitift  m 
as  far  as  affected  their  particular  concerns  itv a  mantief 
iiett%  slitiitar  to  thit  exercised  by  the  sovefeigi)  over 
Hie  whole  kifigdotn;  the  regulations  affecting. th«  s«th^ 
vafsals  hieing  -si^'iilar  in  kind  tto  those  affectii^  the 
chiefs,  mid  only  coftifin^  to  ^  d^ETTow^r  circle  iut  tii«iy 
sphere  of  operations.  ' 

For  the  ptir^oseof  devisfi^  general  riitos.(aft«rwwl» 
called  laws)  to  preserve  the  stabimy  of  ibe  ^tate,  ge-» 
liberal '^otifneiis  were  held  frmn  time  to  titaie,  as  ♦«iti- 
geniBles  might  require,  which  wese  sumnioned  by  the 
kiiig  to  meet  at  the  ttme;when>  and  the  place  where^ 
he'sbould ;  think  wmiid  be  the  most  oonveiiieiit^  Al 
AeMfe  eotincils  "the  king'bimsdf  in  general  prest^fid; 
and  ha^itfg  f)rtopo«nded  the  businefs  for  whifih  they 
were-cfi^led  together,  the  metnbers  consulted  togetfaai^ 
oil  any  €>ther  .sub|ect  affecting  the  commonweal  that 
they  sirar  P^oper^  and  n>ade  such  r^ulations  as  wer« 
appmved  ^by  th^  will  of  the  majority  present,  -  1!b 
dtisafseihbly  aM  who  held  lands  of  the  crown,  ahd  who 
wet'^genei^ally  known  by  the  name  tenants  in  ea^ti  weWf 
Mtmmdtiefd,  arid  had  a  right  to  attend^  having  an  ecfoal 
vdice' in  ati"^  deliberations,  nor  were  any  others  enticed 
to  enter  this  afsembly.  Such  was  the  origin  of  that 
afsembly^  which,  afta*  having  afsumed  a  variety  rf 
nam^S,  cahi€  at  laiJt  to  be  known  by  that  of  purlta* 
fW^Tt/ In  Great  Britaitij  the  prOgrefsive  ehanges  of 
whieh,  and  t%e  various  modtfi^ationg^  it  afsumed  unddr 
different  Gircumstancesvl^faall  take  occasion  ^to  iraer 
in  some  fUtiift  Numbers  of  this  wijirk. 
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'  I  AsJil'Only  take  opeasion  at  praieat  to  remati^  that 
at  the  period  to  whidi  our  present  ranaiks  ap|^»  the 
people  of  every  nation  in  Europe  contisled  of  the  fol* 
lowing  dafftesj 

'  3s^  FUkms.  The$e  were  slarea,  and  were  ttsam* 
,ferred  with  the  lands  to  which  they  belonged,  from 
which  they  were  ott  no  account  at  liberty  to  de*-^ 
part  without  permifsion  from  their  lord.  They  had  no 
deliberatrve  voice  in  any  thing  that  affected  the  sttle 
either  in  a  primary  or  subotdinate  cqtacity,  nor  were 
permitted  to  carry  arms. 

id,  Cearls,  or  husbanddien.  These  penona  were  of 
a  rank  superior  to  the  former,  being  entitled  to  roeetve 
as  k  gratuity  for  their  labour  and  exertioas>  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  they  cultivaitad* 
Thift  ord^r  of  men  seems  to  have  arisen  from  amo^g 
the  villains  by  a  selection  at  first  for  the  sake  of  coft^^^ 
venience.  Their  condition  was  imperceptibly  ame* 
liorated  by  a  gradual  relaxation  of  severities,  so  that  at 
no  two  periods  of  time  were  they  exactly  the  same. 
These  persons  also  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms. 

Sd,  ykssulsy  or  subtenants.  These  were  free  men, 
who  held  lands  from  subjects  superior  as  their  liiqgo* 
lord,  tip  whom  they  were  bound  to  pay  suit  and  ser« 
^ces  according  to  the  customs  of  the  lordship.  They 
exercised  a  deliberative  voice  in  the  courts  or  aftem-^ 
blies  of  their  liege  lord,  but  not  in  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  and  were  capable  of  bearing  arms 
under  the  banner  of  their  liege  lord.  As  no  territorial 
property  could  be  transferred  from  one  subject  to  ano-* 
tber,  wlmtever  their  rank  might  respectively  be,  with- 
out the  owner  of  it  being  subjected  to  this  bma  of  le« 
Vot.  I.  I 


iiar«]9L>flitk;ioftqtt>jiiappeiied]thafc  a  ;tamnt' in>/«a^i6ffbe* 
came  thus  the  vafsal  ofiAoother  oiimt  intoripi?td9gre^jtt> 
Iiiiii8ell(i;ibtjLSd  nttcl^(Xi£  ihei  laodaLas  iie  jthiis  >htid« 

4 

But  to(i»Yoid  this^'h.waa  afterwaedaioonttiswd^  mdif^to 
neisigtt'  ebe/lMidB;  ^noo^yens^  liiHo  >  the  ^atndai  afii  tbe 
^plnyvliyiwh6gaiteia<fiew.gto«at  .ctf^thesoDt^itheiperw^ 
wini:hsdi>btatnedia  righl  fcp  lh«:m^iSlid:lJRUflsndertiijRt 
adtearifcl)! unknown ^ven  aiitbc pniMqticbjr^i  l  du^ 
V  ^7jd>  Wmmthi  in  <  Gaptf^a  i  Tiraie  imacoodiQ  i  niagnu^i 
0Cdifet>litliiy30(//f9fm6C  tisnasi).  who-'were/^c&rtiognbbftf 
b^manyjjilea  in  fuiureagtsy  thftgreattttt  of  whidb>>ni 
tha jeaiMest . fie«toil9^iwa» ,lhai  ofillktusit^.jEhmmtfmn 
dfiilmed  thQi^ouofielbi^&f  Iheikmg,  aild  had  a|lai»«(qi0e 

iion^^'/'XIie ;Qbat^ea'.whicbiigndtta%ijtMk{  pJUip^  ntt 
specting  this  order  of  inen»  will  aUojbacriightlyoadtiQfid 
imouni&torotdttciaptiaivi*  •>  <j  3iu  lo.*  ^.i  f.uii  iu^ 


.IJL?    '^!     i     to  A    ^'1       "        ; 


1>  It.  will     J^fiti; 


SSiilJ^Wcoanir'  df  /*i  pthidpU  of  the'riiiei^l^i^ii^ 

':'^SUn'nMer  ='  -    l    /i:,3:;VJlillJ    to 

.iiu.  11/^ .--.'.    r'      '..     ^  ,     V.    wj..    ^    •li    e':?eijqrjjq   Jail; 

^)lii^  qitiiMii^  of  ^bfi  a4mii(^§(^ji»<Hft,  t^^np\){)adgf  f^C 


t^ies^ignnaipled  wvUhbt  aofficieati'  *\^^'r*  ->m     .ni      m. 

cfiinflobe  ctlneAy  opnsiftls^  is  a  fluid  bo4y>  wUveb,  liktt 
aiUotbeiB^'.tbas  accovtuiuat^tevt^kin^'  t9;^e&  tomurdfli 
thecscptr^iof.'tbe  «artb^  >«ttd^to  ooiBjprftft  ^eF]rcbai^ 
mtbi^ORch  tticmi«9'iffto  <ioniacl  in  «»fi7>^ilinctieMi^ 
with  a  power  p0ofR»rtmi«il  to  iis  depth*  and  dukuty^ 
tb^mmi^'io  aoiiM6|uonoe  fof  wliich  ir  fonm  vt^riniAto 
tibcl(4it9|ftU€SiMd'fifsam«  Qf:Mdi4  boditt^vAeitincrllietb 
afe,66ia^siize  soffickiii  to  admit  ity  and^  imdet  theaa 
cimmpi^ees,  ^  cifiiaUf  penrades  the  whole,  ifctic^  it 
imfffmi^  Ibat'lbe  tufid&of  avery  buildbig:  that  <  boa 
q|ffn9lig*iiilo<ity'aiid  of  cvecy >pmiotia  vcfsdy  sualaiiMr 
an  «%^  p«eftiim>  fmn  iba  wetgbt  of  tbe  aimospfaef^ 
^lbeiO«itatde4)f<itk    ^  ■  . .       'D    .i  .--   - 

But  Ibi9  ia  not  tbe  caae  wiih  regaidto^veftela'tbal 
ai^e  impervious  to  air;  toi,  in  tbat  case^  tbe  ptafaute 
either  inward  or  outward  may  be  made  to  vary  in  all 

RRi(>4)}f^x4(^^i^^^^<^^<^  B(M|y  b^  cbianQ^- 

Jfs  tb^^^^,,fprve¥wjpk»  .^1  be  pmcnped  .wt  f rpjw,  tb« 

i»^^<^^t^^ar^K«r  9f  w  mt  piwp^  all  ^HijuncAiurea 

of  tbat  receiver  beiog  made  previously  air-rtigh^  fof 

UlKl  purpoee,  in  propioftion  aa  that  air  ia  drawn  off^ 

lAN^piNftum  of  ihatt  upon  ^  aides'  of'  thcf  v«M'ft<»)» 

w«(biti<^MawiAtd  btftDg  diminisb^i  tbe  wcieibt<ft«|i 

^Ibaitt  pmpfMiifstal^i)^  and  tbe  raoehpai*  ia  ptdTscid  lo 

Aer  JittMe  <m  wfakb'it  is  ptaeed  with  a  (ot^  fm{N»f-! 

miM'U^tiK  d^e^  of  eKbaoaiautioii  hm^minKi  t»  tbfti 

iiP^^i>i4>aHN(Qsoyti4  from  its  attttid>  ^Sn  this  ^:»a^  the 

WJ^tt^w&r^M  B^fgteMtf^ng  fluids  s^'^i^lct'i^^Gtldd 

do  VHvdilr  ibe  aarai&'errcuiiwtaiio^^  Wiviln  <«l&#fiUidi 


awn  iMfen«^i|b%tH^<?Wi^ns4^Bf  e5j^»|^j^89i#^^ 
^l9flW«^-  b3j£3rf  OS  ai  fi:>id,7  i\h  ^onobioq  JfidT 


mm^'m^kti'^mi  uA^mMt  of -ibm  liivbntK^  i'wa 

^^l^topH^^^S£id«&,'  stbi  ob9i@ckfl  't&  'feV^fffi^ 
ifodNH$t?%<ft^iK€'<ft«aif^t  degree  ac^u|ciMp4%1lfk''1l9fr 
universally  aicknowAi^'^lkw^'xyf  ^biiaHiatii[S/3<n<'  i>^ 

^aMa^i^'tfijii  Ifdd^^'^iaed  %<^'Wiii'ti^  iMg»i»'>aflJi 
ti3fta!'nfpft4iAb>3niirik  is'  ^  ^tdmi^mk^^miiA 

That  portion  of  air  which  is  so  heated  fi^ilStd^  ^^ 

.  ^"Vlflft'i»JdH^fltf^<^1li^t<»'WaPbMaf%li)3ffifife 
iJU^lt^iufSil  h#'«ifol>»ea''W!ls'~%66Me^"{h^<Wh^/ 

ms'^i^'imsn  ^iti'^^^w  mipe^a^om'fk 

^^^(I%''pWfer7'-"^%%  'sU^'tte  1^  edirtl»^tb 
1iKtrfh^<ih\aft  ^hyr^aVi^'W'^ia&ltthetf 'U^^diVfiriUld 
.•tream  of  particles  of  heated  air  ri^^^p(v«9?4bi>'«6d'a 


tsucetfiioii  bf  cto&kr  i3articlcS  of  air  j>fcftihg  t6NK4rd$^  . 
^^  lieiateif  Isody  (o  supply  its  place,  ai  \i  mide  dbtidus 
to  the  sfenses'by  rfife  ksceht  df '  snibkfe*  frotJf^  'tftrkWg 
•bo^es^tihivmally.    TKis  rule  i*  ittvartabte,      "      ''^^^ 
*tet  ^3  nbtv  loot  iht6  a  cothtnon  hot-hoUte, ''a*jd 
'obsefre  what  are  *the  consequence^  that  miast  result 
from  this  liW  of  nature.    No  sooner  do^S'  the  siih  be- 
gtn  to  shine  through  the  glafs  than  a  quantity' of  «llr 
begins  to  be  heated,  and  consecjuently  to  i*i*e  lipi^HMfc 
Trbm  the  place  where  it  was  first  expanded;  but,  "ttfr^ 
lefs  the  glafses  be  then  closed  above,  it  (Jdihtti^JhTttttfe 
Wly  a  very  ^riial!  portion  of  it^  heat  to  the  alf  it'eA- 
counters  in  its  ascent  (for  aik*  is  a  bad  condtictof  ^6f 
lieiat,  iii  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,'  as  the' cxi)ii^i- 
iherits  of  count  ftuniford  show)  5  but,  as  it  iiikftHlJy 
ascentre  into  tlie' higher  regions^  the  sun  "^triust'^oS- 
tittue  to  act  for  a  very  tong  time  indeed 'befbri'^t'fiJh 
produce  any  serisible  effect  upon  the  plants  placed^fn 
tbeirrejde  bf  the  house  for  the  purpose  ttf^beihgftfie- 
fished  by  that  heat.    The  pernicious  effects  that  feult 
jfrom  the  mnpval  of  the  top  glafses  diirihg' flier WWit 
time  are  indeed  '50  obviotjs,  that  the  practice  of  kwj^- 
,:}ng'  them  tnen  closed  has  long  been  uhiterfe^j^^- 
i-boughJ  from  the  way  in  which  it  ha^  bcteri  dbn^i'^it 
is  very  evident  that  the  manner  in  which'  the'  i^^ts. 
of  iiature  operate  in '^is'  case  have  not  fei^h  IkdveHed  , 
to,  m  <:onsequehce  of  which  they  hlive  b^^ri  'stflS^cd 
to  elude  our  power.     In  order  to  remove  ^flifesc 'pJ^W 
dice^,  then,  tliey  must  lirst  be  ^detected;      ^' ''''  ^'*'^^*" 
'     Men,  in  general,  consider  a  bot-hoiise'm^ft^y  to  an 
inclostirc,  containing ^a  quanii^y  or'inWCT  bisfte^  to  a 
certain  aegree,  which1s'«urrouhcledb*^  a  i¥i^kiOT'^)i1cfa 


J 


tlf^eriA  ai perpetual  tendency  in  the  cpl^r  ^urrpundicjg 

i^Uupfi  to,  4b8,^4Ct  tbe  beat  froif\  the  lefser  heated, 

object  contaii^^in  it,  so  as  to^ipake  the  heat  in  l;K)tii 

ta^fs&iip^^n  equilibirimn;  and  that  a|l  the  heat  wl^ick 

if^,^^ nectary  to  convey  to  the  lefser  body 40  preserve 

it^ft^pe^tijire  js  merely  with  a  view  to  supply  the  waz^t 

of  that  w})|ch  is  thus  abstracted  from  it.    The  hot-» 

i||;5p^^is^  IQ  ^horti  considered  to  be  nearjy  in  the  samb 

qrpuppus^piQes  as  that  of  a  bottle  containing  heatj^ 

n^VfA^f  Mchich  i^  immersed  in  a  large  reservoir  of  colder 

y^n^T  pfidiT.  (be  .fre^2ung  ppint^  and  ^hich  has  a  never- 

£uJiqg,  tepde^cy  tp  cool  the  water  in  the  bottle;  an 

^i^^o^bi^bit  must  infallibly  produce  in  a  given  tim^» 

^fi^j^Oitt  any  it^ennixtur^  of  the  two  flui^s^  unleTs 

ipiXie.  mow^  can  be  devised  for  supplying,  W  some 

.atc^neousjineaas.  to  the  ws^er. contained  in  the  hot «* 

^^e^^jOj^^inyal  acce&ions  of  h^t^  in  proportion  a^  it  is 

ItjfijS  j^^ps^itted*    That  tbis  is  th/e  ^n^mo^  opinij^n 

,of  |nen  who  are  concerned  i^  every  busjnefs  of ,  this 

M^>,^iU  Aot  be  4cnied  by  aoy.candia  pe^pBon;  or 

-yJMBpM  ^  }^  .d.enied, ,  their  prac<,ice  wjirl^ttay  tfje^"?^ 

^yf ^^/fpitjc .  of  thf  msel ve8.    That  ,tbey;^  have  been  nere 

•  "f^  ^.W^  .PiHitake,,  the  fojlowjn'g  ViJSarlcs^wiU 

.tWK'^^^Tfr-^»'^.^»e, exact  ajnonijt  of  ^te  k*^thqr 

J»^^jn«^r^ed,  ,^roy§h  this  nnst^. mart  be  Irft^for 

^0jff(TKO^^t»  ascert^n,,    li  *^jl  soon  be  found,  to  be 

.WHf^-.ff^*'^  Jfran  wjjuld,be  beliCTrf  without,  Uje  cor. 

tc^iaiiog  aid.  pf  enpefience.to  support  it,  however 

.fc'=lW**^«rfi*J.4fft?F  m^ht  be  made,        ^^^  "  "      , ,  • 

yf^^rAmH^mm'Ji  .»*  >,  5>Vi<)ut,  fron^^  what  W 


l^ril'^MiWil^  i^  higb^ibpftrt  fl§ilbeefaigut|P8 

%^ilBf^rfi^A^b^^  ilIn.(»gO«)j[iit«ticiiidSfihiidiii}»3 

^^riPSm  tt?iff»!¥ihto%!  ifiit^9«r<»fi^ 

The  roof  glafses  of  hot-houses  are  almosliiMiixrdi)a%w 

'•i^i^fffffl  tiiferfr^llffiP  *y)rlftppi>f  «*ie  ^tn^liwetfolile 
^^lifeft  1b"»!A^»Yilfgi'ft«i»c§{^^-'^tw4eil^'^ap*q)a^ 

«^^g^ffK*#<^  ^  i^flP^' : .  rJrJ«^[tl^t^jbhi$f^a^BBiftteifwlJ 
«'89n§9fiftt^i*^^^^'^^<»f  ^^**W  dw»|*qrteJltgeDijsk^(d 

rated  by  the  morning  sun^  at  first  in  moderate  qaan-? 


KHMM^iKiaAMMM^  Kit- 

dUBa^^aaaSiMtl  iirwi*uyili<wi>l^i4rii>«fail(Witt^lk»i»* 

bihiMfi«4>sMi4twSpi»iW%itiittF.-  >  fl  %  a8^^fll^iti|IJ* 

a6CBin»nio£ebnte[UlMiabM«ii|i»  >WpgMi(f>^!!(tf«R^  fS^ 
pfvmlttedkltpi»eaqie(80(ifaM  4«»'fte<#  gekSMtjal^^iMM 

eiptibbti^iiin  thwibMiM.  -'If  (lffr<«ib'/ii!v«h'^ili?»p( 
it^idMmliim^pieadteivi  bi»'ttMeii^l<itf»>nM«»fe  W^ 

nnfadedita  >tii^(iMMB»lia»itiite<>«i6  k«k«'tfaied»^'ytafl" 

fdk>fliMitri<iMe  >tti  evi^  i^'&at  iS<iVirii'mSiSim}  ^^ 

np  daring  tbe  night,  must  be  nearlfHUtf^^fiUi^^a^^ 
^ir^(laat4Upar««onils  31b  J94ijt>ri-tr>ri  lo  easlsis  "iooi  ?riT   , 

^V()t39m]fnuf  site  ^MiflitiU^Sls  <«ffiWili^  KMHsrfaiB' 

b«inebr^aiingoib«l«iglbl}al^  (iim^i  'iiA^f{^Vm^' 

tb<9tairtiml^ipraite  tflitjl^Jbl ;  -^m^  ^  ^MU^#S''' 
ceituD  dvgifec^ldfb  sbiAt  dit^^m'#dtt)di<Hfc'|fi«Badfif^^ 
by^ayiagntofiilHn  knte  libi»«i'6^^HUtf  iffflOlnBe'' 

ihoQgh  mora  certain  and  st«yyi/>kJ1%fiPvtMftHli)4^f '^ 
.o&»«uitg.9n(iofi%kHr>Mt|MBil.t  'Ri'PitHt'af'iH^s;*^ 


t7>lWdi«a4bt  toyeniog  ^appt «mehis,  tK>tonly  lurethfttfoj^ 
glirfafiljdo8^^'Jb|itiifae,ii(»-igbt  sashes  andndoorf '  ar«^i$H 

thitt#)^.€pU  twill  liliudLi>efthemiore/efl^^ 

tibcFiMo^feaiy  CQne^ueiice  of  those  ^jttem^orvh\  r{»<)>>a 

M  .IliOi^OQilQrfhM  the  ^ua  wUhdrawDji  tban^itl^Htewir 

fKMwieaff  tbetairji  changed;  aodtaa  the hMM^ ^ 

liM  wMdviihin  Ibe  <h(Mife  i^uickly  maifm  'M^ftamV^M 

AbdimMiMr  that  has  hden  already  $hqw»i  the  MD>!^r 

in  ibeihmwt.sofm  fxtrticipat^  of  the  ti»npiQKatiMffe<of 

^li>mhhf[N«i|  it  beeomet.  coUan  ihan.Utwaa}  gf  <«i|ivtfi% 

it  co»taaQti$  >greatly>  %o  as.  tDOQ<mf>y  mticb  {aiTa^qMC 

;thaB.tt  did  hcfero.    To  supply  thevaouiicndtiuft.^NSi^ 

aiontiid^  air.mustwbe  drawa  in.from  iiitidici«t;..lmli?^ 

^et^jqaesliires  fadow  bemg  nowdbeedi  thf^!  S»pp)gro8f 

jir  ibatia  wanted  caxi  only  find:  aidmiftian  ilbrotighfi^ 

4ip€intngs  that  .are  Idt  between  the  patts  QS*\i^fmif 

i^taues.  bTbimgh  these  crannies  thai  i&  now  lesta- 

Jilftshbd  a^eacrentof^^aol.air,  which  coatioiw  tO^fMUr 

iiiita'libEr/hdiise  tbrougK' JChe.  whole  x>f  -  the.  Highly  (l^v^ib^ 

dooettly  tbeiwffiis  bLtbe  current  iofJieated  air  Abfough- 

cotitheday)^  and  falls  io,t»lreanis..tp  xh^ft^r^mrA's 

lo«^oool  ibe  whole  boose  uni^reifsaUyin  tfcie  .^ieHest/9^ 

most  efieclial  mahnerthait'iQould  h^dmiis^dii  wh«WM> 

hfdti^ese  .higher  aperiaridts^  ham  f^l^sed^Miaodr^^sfHrne 

opening  left  below,  the  suppjy  of  air  wanted  %Gi-jm^ 

.«p.for  ithe:  n«icersary'Jomdfinsatiimrwei;d4abaMej^fi||w^ 

^in  bekHT;  asA  this  ak,!beiQg)aw>)eriiaittl  ep«9fli|()«»|ly 

^osore  .iiinet^ty.'tban  I  ibatifmlhti^  ;.wiQinM)  ihaitfiil»y^>^ 

station.  upo»  the  floorv^^ihi^iU^adi^ling  jUHhi^ 

^empeiaUife<^libe;£boD$ttkafai)0ff».  j)^//ta(r,  suu  ti  ^^I  . 


necl^afy  tm^emtnm  tof  the  w,  tteiStg^Dfay=iof  ili^.Biill 
Ifttd^bMahftkeirto  of  ItlPtkavailin  «naftir«tin|'fikiit#^ut}dif 
gUkfifttM  tb^ «0iifiliry.  ^  Durihg  our  tottoert  wcai4ier,  bki' 
de^^^t^e  6Un<ilMft  «operat<  so  paw^erfeU;^  as  loti^n<ierit 
jnecefsary  to  make  a  proviaioti  for  suffering  dfee^heaied 
^'4ieri  i^tsae^ei  ^M  ^en  this  department  teis  been 
9&  tntoa^^  as  to  be  frequently  the  cacise  of  divovricVB 

~  idkBAiste  well  known  to  practical  gafdenefS)  but  wbtoh 
itf  AVtHlU  bef  pamful  here  to  dwdl  tipon>  farther  thte 
Itb^tkf^etrt^  ttiar  in  a  well  constmctad  house,  it  is  «s 
•sMxkiLfy  to  goflird  against  a  temporary  exoefeof"he«a, 
j#lricfa  wlUfireqnesntly  bccur  where  no  fire  is  ooed,  m 
i^^aanst  an  «xdeft  of  cold,  wbich^  oadtfr'  the  prestttit 
'S^tMa  of)  nfaaagememy  can  only j>e  isirtained  byrthe 

^ooMtinlpttoa  of  ibel;  and  which  oao.tii  genaral  be 
iliuebMmore  completely  eftected  by  tbe  a^ncy  of  tbe 
'^BUk  alooe«  How  ifais  may  be  easily  dona  I  now  ptm- 
tted  to  state,  after  having  only  remarked  as  one^ii^ 
'^taaee  of  attention  in  Mr.  Stewart  (a  skiiftil  and^ 
^inf'  attentive  gankner  at  Woodlands^  BlacMieaiii) 
tbift'  be,  as  he  afettved  me;when<  I  first  eKplained-ihiis 
tnfrtter'tofhiin,  had  obscwed  ttie  evU  tendency  of fHiae 
Msf^iiii^'in  tllefvoof  gtafsy  and  bad  taken  meesoiies  to 
^A^fkto  it'  (thotigh '  difieving  gready  from  tfeose  be- 
kM^s^cf^ed),  the  good  effeeta  of  wbkh  he  had  ekfe- 
'iteatedl.*>*'*'^""    *••    -^     •  •  •  ••   .*j|o 

'''>>4tfW(4H^4f)p6arobvif9u#ifiv»m  what  haa- baen  alrecfdy 
4Mp4^iM  if  ike  rdof  ^  tbe  hot^u^use^'  iastead  of  being 
fAoj^upM^M^y^ar^atpreaoruv were laiddrer  the wbcpte 
ilf>li'jtidrthiD«tt«)  fOsitlon^^ike  tbe  cmling  nS  a.  roon^, 
and  if  this  roof  were  ^nad^  of  glafs^ao  tjoinedt  tqgetber 


The  first  particles  of  he8t^1ii¥fIt^i''^7«^eil»S!9f 
UfM^^t&iHe  ^(mb»phefeV  ^V'ijtiitff  <ffleli&^a$)^ 

m(i***'t*'y{S()p«a  'bv  tHe"^a^,'  m'^mika'^w?'^ 
ffks^'tik^trdPWhMstratuiii  mm'^tMoi^ire^ 

^liff»<!fclit(8h'bf  €*fery-toecefsWfe  ^rtiftfe  &lrtl'1irtti^ 
«y^!M/)«'i8fe.'6f  h  were  ifflo^ea 'W'%cl!^o»YfW 
vlcksf  W^th8rwhse„'  the  'd^A  dr  flra  'safstSfir  iiran^ 

^iUHbilf^iart^si^^tftif  4t  -meir  ^k  ^im^  IJAiK^]^ 

<^i)i<kfijrh!'t>^4i«^&^  x^txmpiiaiMmsiiy''sis^ 

municate  with  tkm^%Vi  ^iWHAtiM'^Bm^iSfW 

Ifriti"*!  hfifi  T  fif f rf7r*  ftcUiiii«^idittffiuv9iA^  l/i Jl jUiik  j>flr tRt^f 
cSaWi  reswn  Dnfficc  ^trtiiy  icvcTWQ/  id  a.^rarainrorTO^ 

«f  ti«»^d^^%  ^<yttstt('%r  -kK^^m  ^w^ 

Af  J!AU^'WKt»fiif  4b^l^«flPHelit«  3!'*aft«dpMiH»«M 


tB  *|lflml^f  5ffNf5rof  M#^  ftffhflf  *tfM«5Wtlfp«JWl 

should  be  iiiAs^ii^!^gf(f;^^^,^.^^^lf4,^^}^ 
iS£tfiLlQiuc-»^ifiier  ihfi  aun  was  i9o.withiteiKiiii«.A]iid  iLlbft 

iwm^^^^  tffi  *****  .'^^Tfttyi^^^f^jawj^ 

from  below,  tbe-coU  air  t^tt^iM'S^Mll^fmmm 


Itfijrfreskjftece&iiins.  of  h«at|  wa^^tify  jUitt»lbci9i^i«e9^ 
9|M9dB  ifl!n|»fateim:biil^^.iia:eviifMulfblw  fg[piEl*idtusxi 
fbm  a  TCXwtinuBanceicsvea  of  jQiiU  ii|i»d(cloildf£l«eittk«r> 

liiHcfKiUi^a/miTcatQicfi  to  fas  Utd  up  ifuvwieniec^  «9(i^  < 

for  the  fmrpDBc  of  aUowing  it  ift«rwfti3tfi^>tk^>«Kt<;^  a^ 
lli(Mo(Maltiofe  .of^eimifhl^)dpfMa<^045  4!«l$^tf«tgb^  dMia 
a^Tiiilytprescri«ni|^fii«oaefioM  (rf«HM4l^ainin^ 

0icrri3»ptrMintiiigi  ftiiif  ithifi§ifiomi#i!Qli«9.'')N^j^i^v^^ 

lAte-f^kn^  by  «'  softpfevt  'di^«i  (}£<9tpu^Ak}iiJ^ 
vkidiou*:  n^cefeMHf^dittiinbhifiguits^  )iam{iaraiUie#y  llMit 
$teadf  health  ami  :4iiii  Mii|ietM]iM  ^iidxMl  tb^i^j^y 

ibcnfs  ave  focmcbd^f  Tbtf  ier^«k0r  «iiil<j|p|ii|i«i^p;ml| 
hput  as  the^e&i3$S!;«dbR^.vitttreatilft  finmiu^ 
Uoa  <iS  Abe9e  |9lriiu(tpb9iiii  f«Rl(«.«itlul|ft(a<I^^MGiittb 
gitsKer  .tbsn;  meo  win  banre jbeonuiititfasrqfiAiMlli  of  419^ 
Mging  lioiMk«iiats::Ott  tlt&t{i«bfi»|fGiiaikiLi4Sp^iffAfd! 
>it>oiv  w'dl  ht  pcepared  M  ^csfittH  'i^ft«l4  it^  tufMrnf^ 


^$9aj  ttOifgiit^je^M^gneiggBita^  than  tlR^ntiSwrvite 

Msldfifadiffiyaeiijt  (kaldkk  ^hoA  smbuffAt-jeSieAiBi^o^ 
tfsmAhi-iKfm  ^^^itmk  aecaiiogiynao'ilrivi^tnas  «ttiQi|t, 
afaolns'jsla^^if'jBsqperiibents  a&'iargsmvill'Mion.'.pni^ 

an  AfifRt>xiinalion  tCHnrank'demoniitratton  by>adbtaf)(kii 
IO£a:jfew  facts  tb^  every  penoft  has  it  itt^  biii-fM»#er 
oaailfiitofitaosrtaiQ  updn  a  siBa1fVAodle9>mdneh>  tbou^ 
ihu^/iaMt'  prgivsi  gneatly  defieiciU  in.  vegaed  to  yayflwn 
^rfiflfeo^  Q«3iiQfefailiof  beiaig  lOttUfweeably  dectshre^ill 
IS  tb^  teiid«ni3)r  of  it.  >  k;i 

r;uif  ft  cjdiftdi'ical  glafftlube,  or  a  jar,  opttar  idifce^i^t 
Mn^itnd  ^DUiimi>  bejdaoed  ta  the  Aunahioe^  >hay3Bg;# 
iOVMilliatiaeasiilyipervioui  to  ak  li^»$ky'}mA'Wtt>ik^ 
ilk  Willi  b^Jouttd  tha^  the  air  within  that^tidbe  cao<lia 
IMd^rto^Aliin  but  a  very  staaM  dognae  of  haat  facyen^ 
tbdt  qfitb^  external  air  which 'MrrotuidB  il^.  aaditfaali 
^(tk^fiyw^iniiSilitas  afiei  the  anncoaaea  to  act  upoaki 
the  air  within  it  will  have  attained  preobely  tbesamr 
di^m^fiof  itofnimialufe  aa  that  without ;'  the  jweiihei 
tiih^M^fip/MsiilP  h^  calm  at  Ihe  time*  •■  irr 

i$-Jf(|K{£yiitidi3kal  vaae  of  the  amae  dtmenaioiia,  closed 
iltfadltcan/jbutbcii^  opeii  at  top^>be  phcedon  its  bot^ 
IMS  Id  dMutomsrcircunataneta,  ih^  case  wiU '  be  tiltlf 
idiffBreirtiiiii<3rh«:.heat:  may  be  a  sBiaU<>degre&  freatet 
'Jf^nriedfe^xtlia  hcUGmprhih  tba-aun  contismelf  toiaqi; 
JbiifellhQ^aaitt Jiaai  inoiMon^ 
^oiuqMrlyD  tfaft  MOie .  tempBratttre*. with:  the>  «xier iaL  air 


(tarn  fatof  ide  4ie  ibMtar^  0Dfy  ii^  in  boiAmmmfM^iif 
mfkM  iviiMie  fniikciy  ^«m^  in  ttj^ayww gf r |i«t t i/tjii 
;Mfaiiit«»>  ilie  h«ftt  iiilhiti  thit  <^li»i4b^  jm^Mift^iMN^ 
iMs  ihiHfc  of  thtf  aii  on  tlie  o«lMit#qf  >t|ie  jjil^^'HiipN' 
«iftilf  Knisftl  ili»  i^rnd  thiit  ^  4iufmfpf^0mthmf 
tiPfMr llie  Aigree  «f  bun  of  tbe  4N£teMl  rrnrl  iild  ijit 
^kigm^  oa  to  «iigiiMit  ia  pflftponim  4a  ihe^irigib  «f 
timir  f^jmn  ontHMoqi  mmt  apaa^tlirin  9  hut  ftrtnijtfii 

ttoie  cvidtut  tfttf  tiie  sun  ceassir  to  «:€  iqpon  fifim-jl 

m0  flif let  ijh«  —  -  "-^^^f^-^  rWi  tfiiir  ijiiihjt 
WBMf  hijtm  after.    Tim  aiajr  ^  «0iM  i4eiMlM|^ 

-]  ct)l  it  ^  vevy  bu^dnqmHe  Mb*  irf  <iMMtoas  |#i|^  AMki 
HMt  pbiti  n9mMi(Kvicho«tt«^Mi  iltlinlft£  III  Iffi  iMtlil 
of  &•  MxMn^ -ciitfliibiit^iiMi  nitjirr  i<liiiii|l<>iiiiiiiiitg|iLfi 
mtrit) }  tbat,  whisreM  iha  cytinMsBtit  jir  ■wniW<|i>i||.if|H|i»f 
Kwe  shall  suppose)  ofte  cubic^  foot  of  9kf  nrpiiWilii  .r 

•ttt&ee  (say)  of  S6squ«r«iiBirim^  il«iii0|jrtHiite£|||| 
to  be  tnucK  more  ipiiokly  pen«M  bf  thtfil  csMlKM^f  |gs 
tiience  tkmmi^4lmf$m^fkmkwMlihtf^%stfi0 
iOOD  ciibi^  fe#idfMuf  <iiMP^»M|is  if  »  ittriflwtfl  i<s»i^ 
kottte)  etposii  «>  tbriiiiii«ii«e  of.  Hit  *aM|iwilii| 
Qdedium  under  a  tur&ce  at  1000  squtre  fcet  (about 


ifct'wliMgiii<<»tWiiilito)Y^%tii^ 

meM'Mt'^  tiiMi<t>tii€ti»  Bif6'Hf'«i>4fi  'vfitt^&'Sl 
i^i  ot&er  cd^e' if  is  only  as  1  td'«l    Yiaili(»^%:feitH<l((r>^ 

iNttiMrrftAr  f  a(»  jRti  %  ikt  fhr  alr'«i|!tH»  >f  ^ 

tltonfit  liSdYs  (thcMifhiroAi  fti« frisk  1  hla^e'dlatt^Jl 

Uttiitim  <b^iinf«^at!l«  itihti^a^eiiiii  «8r^»iM8kil^ 

■tilhi  tf  |j  (.I'Mff  ,-<WMI  metis  »m^iiym:iliib^^ciitfb^\ 

f<te  ^^  hi5tth,  it  should  do'  so  (tft.  te«  t^tfi  ^>Q^i^ 
tM(  (M  ^MflM?^  l«r^lftt^-enii  ^at«;  9«  tM  i^el^ 

ts^mnfikmsu  aa-^ikiimm  w.m»aeAj^f^  ofii 

d^««iMf  lla»^illftci^rf9  6?{>rWk*t«-(t^g^t|l'<^  diiiHl 
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course  of  the  twenty-four  hours;  but  tht^  I  do  not  pre' 

sent  any  valid  reason  for  tniiilfmg  il  impoiBioJ^  out 
1i"K  fcfe  ttftRSi,'  'iHt  tf'aliy'aMilfliafarilliaj 
<!«?<«  WailMfoVtliS  ^4a»eM<i'ShSii'S  sij'w"^ 

fe'SliW;  a'  ffie'eofe'Sl'  Ihesi's&V.  "iK'SISU'a'ii!! 

*tliaVsilJilltle^eora»liltiiai'kM;*Wt?lfsi&Sl 
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il^^.'^s^^fmih  ■--.,,,■..  ^ ..    ...  ir-j. 

^,gE[]e^j,i5ai^iW>p,|i}?,,had  %  ipartagpijijiit  of  a  stpvf 
tpoij/ij,  ^at^a.j^Wji^use,  with  a  roofVery, little  t^f^^^ 

Kr'Sffi'fj'.iff  S5,'>?''f'!(i''??  °!"^  '^"  i'.'iis''S'>  ,Wh^ 

?iSfi&^!liliw*i?f'  ^Z^^'-^* ,  This  '3  ^Pfla  W 1^^  attrihgte^  ' 

^, »«%?'«'» 

*,  fSf,  ftl, !?«» 
■,-.,.rl   ,ul   t.njvbe 

'if^M  %«,»»«* 
J  fBj,iS9*Ti«™!!) 

,  Iwwever,  of  tbu 


Aff 'Ih'e  dtmhtipimemttAi  that  *«Ki#  ^fi^^'Sim 
tiki  raarthet  cdnsistertt  with'  ihe''|)^J(cii<ife«f -^Wbt!^ 
*irdeners  ^hd."  liav^  had  i.  6u5fci«lBt'5cI«g»e<r  W 
^ce,  and  consist,  irt  nothing  rabtfc  thittt  ^^<?^8W^HR 
'^'igA  gereerali^g,  and  thus  imprOwfittg  the^'  tfe^ 
bep^ficial  practices.  Nor  hav«  I  mfih^ieffiM% 
•g'ajHn^  that  it  i^  pt'aptical  meii  wbd^)i^I''fe6ljfeHi^W« 
^  ^ferceivfe  tod;  tb  bake  thft  U<i^][j  ^tfiiitk  4hWi'Wr 
H4e'pPtiiese!aj)TK>vetn«qis.;  '^  '  '■^■''  ^^"'"  ""^ 
■^''Ih^iii^Mfpiity'tWwi^thjese'piaikips^I'pB^Jftfit 
'ihaf  a-teufe  caloMated  foi!  ^e  pin;^*  ^^^5)^1%  ^ii^ 
%ljth€i'Tr4t^  that  require  a'dirnKfaj;  t4fe|>i**fi*^  i^Wl 
tie'-'coristracted  cm;  the  folliWi^g  j^fi.;*^  t#A.lE^ 
pt^^i  the  perpifldiiwlftr  frOftt'f  gfeest,'  K^^lfc'flfef^ 

■mm  %o{mi.  ^ c^  ^'' '""'  -^"°'^  ^'^''^ 

Aeiriorttf;  sldfe  6f  ^hfe  hou^sfe/   i  !!&«^ii 

-till  J 


I 


^rit  fafifi. 
itioq 


nJdficli  '^agh*  sjpo  ta  be  of 
^#i  ■  wltift  ingfperiojj^  cir^ 

(lii^aritdT^rev^nt it,    the    ^^^^ r.        ^^      u 

ea^sl^W:westen<fe  should  be  l^ir'  ^1  .^ipTilJ^p 
k!^ 'of  glftfs;  foruithiiigk  i^  '^,  ^^'^'^  ^^T  ^ 
pf  so  much- consequence  to-  •  '^  I 

the:hfeklt!fof^ pltotfe as  light;  AJ  ^'-  'V^:^''7'^''T^ 
'sQ  that  bu  ihat  account,  M^ere  I't  oh  nbile  6&b<|  tlfil 
^aftgemJeat  dught  to  be  adopted':  but'Wli^'6.''tt  Wmw 
^em^d  to,. -that  the  fir^t  pe^^'o^  ^;ii<iJHifii?^^ 
%iH>:  afc eyfeiy  season  of  ifieiyeai^  pfodiic^^ itsliiffii^oi 


parent. 


jjij^cii?jiiy,f(i,t*^ilpe,j<^ni(^.hetw«eii  w;h  paa^ipipi^t 
^j^g^idyfith  lu^^nd  puMy;  and  ai  the  glalsesj,cs}>et 
,flVi^.^l^?(ra  AbflT^, ,  ncyw  require  lo  Ije,  tsh^  off,  tbfist 
j:}f(gtjf,lci  ^  ^crew«l  firm  to  the  under  wde  of  thf  j^ftifti 
iwrfj  tlw,  JP'*"'B»  closed  with  put^,  or  pftvcred.iviih 
*?a?5i!S?Myipa»^''!0«"">ei»*  ,    ,,,    ■,.„,,„,,{ 

ild¥i^>^^^^  circijraMances, .the  sup nq  Bwin^sr, fli;tf 
jyjtgjfjt^  i^KV:  A 0  within  the  boueet,jitiait>^  J^i^W 
Air  there,  which  immediately  rises. i|^^«;fr^,l)l).,it,, if 

^feHWifti^MrWiWl  of -heated  -air  of  ajuety^^Am^if^ 
riB0^ai(j.nji,fhe:WM*knsthj5f  tliatUn5,ft<^?yPT^ 

W)'ote'»lfftaU  »usi,>cof  ^H4thickne6,9T)eirj^ 


where.    But  if  any  one  8bal^^h#rtjoit,c^flWp-,jgAj}R 

©(^^■felf  s?«rf)»?ta.  i^i^"^?  W*d?,flf  gMip  ^b?ft  i^sm 
IWaJIWJWnfififtlWwW  h^  Mt  tfx  a^;t  ^fiftagjg^o^ 

Sl?ft«^tf^W4»>h/'lfi  SP«\!^%  -Ngnffil/yhi  aiuod  owj 
^e  first  only  cool  air;  but  as  soon  as  thestratuj^^ 

lower  to  the  higher  chamber  during  the  whole  time  . 


ASH  \&k^^W'bSAt\iikW'i6  iSft^  ^^W'^iHe^'^WSi 

iIS»'!lte'HHftftl?«etefef9  of  lli  'txpkii&Wfi^r  W^ToWlS 
««itiBir»«'?Rtt^'oBi*%ttrfi'.'^  ■''■''  '■•''"•  ^'  /■■^''    •^"''""'■^^ 

^i^  Wklckii'^i^r  Hire  ,tdof  ^a'fg'B'C,  mV  Ui'liflS 
«jeft^5^%#^ttfev  of  heatecl  air,  'While  'thfe  \«nj 
mSfh^  fi^F^  d'tkla  'thd'vinei  through Uarpi's'^iltf 
|lb\^,^4vnil»iyfriH4te  to  give  thein'thb'm^fi^'tf^^ 
«f  ^«h%iia  ^^r'iar  v^hicti  the  fifant  i^  kui(i«l^t%lil 
l4feo^toffliffi'W!6'=I>e  forced  faPkirAaMifi^'m 
fi&«!i Wv^'.'^^'  >^at '  'rapidh^  a's'  -tB6 '  Mdi«  W  tM 
^t^ein''^teKt'>ofi'fii-  iiitrt  tari  W'fli^\kitiKt  =^1 
two  hours  '^di^Kf^e it  arty  time  wnrgiW'id4he'({6^S 
l&K  WaW ift^vititft'ttie'vlneS  irt  Wdi'tBe'ftiJl  aijsp 


i54fc^<Wll?'©^«^Wg''^  ii  it^a'^a  lielUeai'4$i"i8<k« 
MP  «y  iter^fg^ui^'of'tfefe  fidti8«^Jiiarl^'(6"''ihe^; 

lOjijUJiGiJg  oifl  «c  aoo?!  *r,  il      ;itf   fuoo  {Ino  laiR  3rit 

:"T8i^fl«feMifflrf'w\»;!iaVvnla»ifeF'^is'y'iai'^8'^=yft4 
ttfe<l»*^5'  trite'' toi^'^Ti  "^iwiie  tri'tak^'tiofi^^Wif 

fej^B%%iiii'%l»^1J^hitd<fcd61J%AffWfcattt^ffi'i»fl« 


otfinieon^iii^Vkd  ififSACBnfdkanilitf  }^/ail\|Amb4]Bi^^ 

;  bttV  ^ '^^  ii^diUti  Idf  diM  pipe  i^i  opoi^ 
tesjiMttAmrtdf  tiir  o^ly^Jt  is  that  Ae^^d  .air^i^  tiiat 
^i»lo[>bQ?drdw.qfiiV(o^U  from  ahqyajfu&s)  itba^  dsicicbigpas 
nivrtf  bieiit^drdlri^mains.  ia^thfi  upper  ixso^vixurpiiitieior 
mdiaks-t^aieM  i>f.  the  i  heat  qtn.;  l^.6xperiedcdi}iitn  ilie 
{hmsTx^haaskQti;  ibr^  -iii.propoiitiQft  as  ^liiBiii^t&df/fBr 

^ti^^ugbtbet^pipe^^Ji,  cqldiairiwiJl  f)cKW!ifiib[theGlo[w^]r 
\p9fetipf  iiSkrsA^h  the  opfn^pg  ^at  fi:(u^€^(iit«i^9lw 
(a|[i^Lb}r^its'su^»6iiigravity^  {pu^t'keettks>^aiiei[iif>i»tAjb 
ibm^rip^^oT  tfa^^^fihainberj^  sa  a»^'9€Jd]f^lQ)urigtiA  rhidi 

-daifdpbit»t^iUhGf^ea(  vm:  |jfae\  ispp^r  parl^iof  ^}  k^lv«T 
Jddlniber  daoiisviier  inoiQ^sible  iaJ)abbef^^     Ni//  ^e'^^n 
-dbHovfe'l^ag,  tizn^  itVoinId^^  ^^P'^^  bring  Ukfti^iirvhdl}- 

di»o&  raxl^e4ttO'itiqiveart^^4a3^'  dfiii04dl|^e»ititiit^li|«^ 

^otPVfAi  i^)D^^hJtl£e()eiBp 

^ooitV'frdm  fcb^  ibnpeiffac}:  isiahir:!  baite  msd^^  it  s^eiib^d 
]3a09^gMyipffti3ibk^ytUat^re}.thxn  aWibt 

lbej40tht|]egree^iahdiihe  .hoiuei^  ^S^^M%^x>^c^i^ 

the  space  of  twenty^foui*  houis^(i(piii&|oaU^ittotbii^^ 
-  tiiurs^jd^ond week)]  tnd aa k  lufefxbe#d^cea4jll:^ttMM^ 


bappfcehgpcbdhalsyings  (ixii^t  iq^^bos  befofeecl^liK>  mito 
^  Aige|i(|^  em^paaihii^pigDipih  |iieiiturp9:(3f'Ap»il«arMa)iJli 

^&  yclhoiu^tciy  te\^Bniiftitliou|:.4ny  atufidal'te 
iati  i£(«ub^l:ariifi)aia^  heit  at  all  wa»ald  ibernprafnled^it 
■r  ^pghLbniy  l«^iin  cix)naeqis^ce  of  a*  peculiar  cdinddBtt^ 
!of:^bihfi:i^insiaiiceB  in^^a  unfavourable  seasoti;  an4  ^bcki 
rib  GDuldjbe'nan^nled'oaly  at  particufipu-  )kmie5yia<Bdin 
inniilliipikiitikiesi  Buit^  sbould  any  do^bt  beieriteitairuti 
:>€i£>t)BBMp6rstbilirty>of,  ijpitnibg  grj3qpeslihu&<earljr/widiQUt 
lamj^^Iasrifiotalibjeati  at  «U^  tbiire  can:be}Qp  doubjt  ibit^ 
(«ttleri1d3ki]9i^'r^e£diettt,  gppes  coalA  be.  thus  ripoiqfl 
iift  fMeiV39i5ie9^oiii  apv early  as  the  months  of  Jwit^  Jfx\f^ 

todtAugibMi^;  without  any.  aid  whateveh  froio.  ^rtifictcU 
ghdftl.li  Tibial (posiidorii  LaKpai^aee^  ^fDj^iseqafbl&id^ii^i 
iwJtioi  haVi^  had  i^en^vjsi  pr^tscike  Jni thifl[r}i|iciirf{  busb- 

nefs,  will  haneidiflkhjlylttoa^iir;  jfiiof^d^  wkbii^i 

tf^y^hovM  §oi%6  ^ill  they  fine  ^tbe  facft  jffwfbi/ :xUde^ 
'm»\if<^'0PcpsrMnQf.^  for  kfe^iol^/tponiec^^ 
ilbitdtlt^e^;  OKO'iOugbil)  €^iiag:|^eitjy7itai'«fly>fit  Thojr 
iW^l:i^dKi(kadt  tfti«uf^odi  iheir, jaidgtetntfcHf  itb&pcdMt 

j|Mib9idill^'  ^Mify  t  pctoeiu]^  r  nbat^  wer^.  sfsk-  mqdh  i  Dbmuh 
^j£ijdbti$3ic:lhat  mn^  ttxnonia^ 

TloopbaitxK^imld.jdi^iim  iin  the  ^aito^tioti  sabosa  ddi^ 
(9^i:Eifaal«  i:\VIh0n  tbel  mciaaafi  pfopofod'  foi^  .obriaitiiQi^ 
tjiofe  diJSdiiJd«s^Aml£tated^.thisy(.wi]l  thep.b^  b^ttttr 
eifi^bied  oiNii  judg^  dKannQw**  :  Alltfaat^  isat  puss^t  in 
ii&Ki'ij^i  tofishiQfw, Jtbali  iWb^  endu^  for  the- puipose 

b]^ic^kl)(tejQi^bl^diosd  iirholare  ijfionQ'.  faipibar*  lu^ith 


may  become  destructive.     It  is  onlytftKKf'S''5fl4i<3oifl^ 
H$«liJi§«SiHik'fliKt'it'ciaft-p¥6vfe9aliitai»^'faf(ff\^ 
Aatlft^iirfeiit  li  re^uTr^  t6  be  KcpIdMeaf' itAf^F^^Jy 

«^  tllit^V^  tiijp&-  i*8tirt*WfalS6!v(?4^tr!BiaHOi3''^ 
(J^^cled'sti^'^I^M;  <£l^&bI&'of<in^4>id^  f^ie^^i^ 
j«*|p8S^->fiy'«{lttftJfiotei94  o^^k-  Stibi6taiftfe'te\4Alf,'aw1ft<a^ 
«tfi  'iJfewriaaM^i^j^  for  ilie  •&K:t)e^'llld"^S{fo2p4i? 
s»a«>yilff  l»a  'te'*fttt^  i«sp*etr^Tkfg»bJ4E'«f'  «88g  # 
<SJ(i&ti^«sy''af''^i*iferitv'''ii5Vi^lf  Vlfi«|  SJ^bftfer  cWifil^P 
Si^^  pfeAtS-' bri  trained  iipv^itVkiHli€^^3it^^^'^a4i<i0 

wlB  b'fe%rwftWI^''tHody  tt^ar  ihe'^pi^^iatfy/lfi^ifrl^ 
"  «B€ir^'«*4hdle'{tf  fbe!chairibet  ftatiw|i«ifflf  fli€l>iWl# 

me^'tlS&n^^Wt^  mirt,''  ««"a^<'»td5lSii««"thtf't)te«fiP 
ttf^f^  I6#e^'  febode'  4ri'  ffie  Sftj&Hest 'B¥g»e8.  ^  '-^i^  ^  avoitj 

b&IlP  i^ibf^Bl^^iEdt^&f:! lafe,  -k  inS5'*fev»'i^|»r8^eKW 
KMfleyrfthit  ith<>sk|w4?8''j«J^e^ ihcih  *f  iMp^SStic*  iA%^' 
avoid  them  by  making  it  of  opaque  ti!>1Ka*ii^lki.^^^^F}ffl3 
first  \s,  the  danger  of^its<-being  bl'bkcn  by  hail.    This 
danger,  it  is  well  known,  is  so  small  in  Britain  as  ta 
be  little  worthy  reg(Bi^tftffi-.Jt>frrOtfecr  is,  that,  should 
vines  be  trained  up  under  that  glafs,  the  points  of  the 
ilwigs  would  be  frost-bitten  wherever  they  touched  the 


iftftii^b  WfttSr^fFJfWs  were  t^ilSK^-  rj^  fiip^ 

3B§Ws)4/«mo'W.>lvi^b'  for  .^.gF©eni*jmPP5e.^fl8aS^iJ^r 
?¥tfl^lB5P%^prfW?«»^  ^Meq^e^.-WM^^  the  ik^kmmk 
for,  iij  that  case;  it  might  be  eio]^y^.;9S^i4t  g^WUfpi* 

prove  a  gf4^i^^^ymmt^9iim  ^4V^7|tsftfc/#%5#ttt4fflWrM 

"eidT    .lififl  yd  noJcf®  ^i<«4«Blfitlr)    r'>;£fich  ori.t  ..ii  Ifc^fj 
oj  8G  niBinS  ni  Hhilu  r,-  <•■    ai/'Cj'A  II'; '/  >    t^'  pio'sflBb 

^di  "lo  cJnioq  odj  tc^lfii^i  ifirij  i'u>,ii;  ffif  Ivmif/J  ^^'^  '-v^niN? 


im  .   '^£!^^Mim^ms^^fmr'^ 


To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  irLAsricutture*  Qfc,   . 
l!)nHiiw  5oH  wo'i?'  r  !   n  v>T'''7/  f^ni  fir  nsvi  io%9q07fja 

<tfvbe^ff§r^bi|^^flj  ifaivpoiflaiioeTlo4he!g0QA0f  dictBtste»i 

which  this  great  metropolis  is  infegted^  in  thfifJmput 
thiii]|miM»«^  tjis^jfiiajr  iip-  $tbleftb  ^iMilDOtii^ilaimttiprAc-- 
tiddr>'fli»lho(l^ ' cbndislef) t  vAkh  ttan^Aag "^dmrnski^amaB^^* 
tcterebjrrihe'  nipid  /jc#«iige  >  of  ^  4M»  Mhriblitr  *e vilrEm^  be) 
Mqpped.^ibttfbie/jitiBhi^  hwft  indmmeA^beffmdiiBKtkiKbQ 
Id^VudrdtOiHtb^  «€ry  givat  isumberMfifTbe^gaKb  beho^ 

ft^iBieludxu)''0Uq)rV)tdrthec>gri9iil:  aikfayaawidfof  aibfib  SHt»b 
jM$t^fHe^B8iibj«ctsy  r  botte  ohari  taUo  rand  «iachdritaUe$  r 
aadbir]piiiilQiJbeRrbMfexpi)efaoq^«i}r^  tKaj^fkiHci:' 
agff  0^i#gttMiv4^ftifMM*^^wh.ee^^^^)^^  .larebmaclierilsq 

f(|gvdil|l^:j|p4r!lE>lbha4:evei*y^^^      b^€rtrkt^%»i(^:m(^{»f4i 

t<fl9MttW»^tbi«f,  4wi  boMtt^l^  tbisHiei^iigJrft«B,iWhwI^^ 

lit^ii^l^'bfiHtKe);  rgte^ntty  i  liUcifmed^  .ibolrf  4b€^  rlmloibcirh 
^^dAkfsKiifiiferlui^sw^  1  ol]Jii$t«  ;t 


N 


TlkMghts  d^  ^  fH^eiB^e  hf  Saggars.        tif\' 

extent  uxtd  popubtioST^  ihaiTTnTany  otJ>cr  pottnlry  of 
Eui^e,'(M;'even  iti  the  wort^;  biiK  I  know  "not  whether 

of  thifr  superiority  in  wretehedneffr.  It  wooM  1^  mtoi 
tiivn|riiJtevMdifor)lkib^<C0n»pa6>c^  iH^',  to  go  infc^ 
albtllvd9oti^itti]ite»'^«rtiibh  ^miy  fti^  ^wimfMi-mi^ 
tfemVtdiBlr«flice^  fnki^^kb  lEie^py  itiorei'fitti^>'-tlten'9f 
baWaiwb  lei^Tis  itoi'be^tDfVf  cm  %he  m^ts^ptltion.'  *tk>' 

fiiliiftiMiiniri»i«iqBii#o^wiifli  f expect' ^^^b^k^in^i 
digRC'vfrvmlizaikMki  and  iniprovemnit  <wiitch»  pHitMliM» 

t|0B}>BA£Mnffsof  fW7€nm1fint^sd 'futrt 
tlKj|%eaait9^>o£ici▼ilizalti^l  tad>'>tlBnil'Jwhk^  v^tv^^tfUm 

<to^tbctiteb8»  axrsBpBriotity-iii  tUbscDtartii^Khei 
imxrease^ofjpajupebft  canndt  bc'i^^oattdfefbdaMnfiive 

ci9Wl«B4fi£b^  ia«$^'te^kfi€»»^  ubdetiial^M  piMK^^it«qpibba« 

or  imitating  with' proud  and*  salvage  feibeity  the-ii^ftll^ 
n^  €#  iJieNihenidwnQd  ^ptibliQaif^oHbrtnet^  pti4od«,4r 
sii^^ita^dbtyb^tdie  fiiridii«<tmhd%rM»)erf 'tlftf  Dtelii^ 
Bobespiftfirev ^  fei^ble^  Dif|i<:l6i^^'»  (cTr ^  tbe^'  ili6re^^iiiH' 


^<iKv{tt&' adMkt^  'Hght,  the' Srst  tpiii^  l^|ft 
^Httlerfi^i^itioaij  ttild  erdi  ettcted 'thtdiselVes  ii^'^ 
«aM!^>Mtl«ge^  fH5a^'wlitince  d^kihT^ch^^\ik{M\}M 
il^ht  >Mil}^)i6d«  did^taKem.  »  Hbv^ewf 'Ifctfe'  hUSiliWt 
Migfet  halve  'beto  t<y-dfe{»ate  their  daitil  td  ttits^&f§& 
{»t!t<iMtiHtoc&'4a  otfafer  periods,  rshiH'ndt'H<^W!£^ 

tseOB^b^i'fottte^B^it^  trtie  t6  i«  thiw  bf  pbihitt^lfi 
1^  Mi^fSr^'tad  hitfftaibre^  of  tb^ii*  bbiyeedf'<4v#titii4 
t(i|liiMi6<&i^«^(ltiit^)  d^^rojred  aOlH^  t>tiwet^l^b^^lifi 
^in^  «i«§-<6f^(Q^d  Utd  of  BRKiif;  'VtiHTliioi^^iMiti 

ag&iMC^^'^witi,  «tid'  tTie  BOW  ^tiik  Ail^^f8Sfg?fi2 

diBcM'^e^^r- ^Hd  fiity,  ^fafdh'tbe'l^si^^B^U^ 
flftiIsuintoieM9-h!t!f'be<^h  ^able  tbsiibaiie.  ^' t  <t^^ 

-'-'th«e  48i-*o  ^ioabt^Kut'tli^%f<^tt:tfa"6'<i«iSt8SP  o? 
tianycyf' the.  objects  vi^hich  pt^Wif  \»^§M  liSS?-. 
liikK%  to'otfr  notice,  \ui«es  ch'feii^;  iPkctfi^o^ifi^ 
fi«itoi  their  6wn  depni^ity  titd  ItfieiiMs^  "Skci;?  l^ffie 


Kdlfieieht  prop&rty  W  hold  sc  tes^l^Bfi:  '|^a<i''in^lo- 
cfeey.  •  Irwtahdes'e^fery  day"b6tful^  of 'i!Hii''Mi(f  ^  ftSuf 
a^  ignoble  pecuhftSoh;  itf^Hchtc&i 'irftSiil°  ^S^W 
t^e  actual  proofs,  n6iAati*wd^^eHtyFe''tatet^ 
butntttt  species  capable'  o^'satJtni^^g.^^'-'^-'  ^'^j  S«'t"=>'- 


ments,  but  those  who  are  grown  old  in^.tf)^  {i^ft^ftfA 
tending  the  eflFect  g|^j^ji;^d^|;|jp«r^Rf,)Wcq 


tbat  lid  mafi  cxd  be  o^Mlg  if)nf9at(biSfJ 

bis  timmtr^x  rfcrsffi  betvhd,  bybis  ing^(nty,^tii< Mi,4||, 

tttXeJhe  producrtve  titbouf  of  aqiv  j>arf  of 

to^\BfSr*^g#otl,^l9e' fo'fyrnf^ 

fttftt«d  Und  wasted.     I  onty  Wfoh  Co  point  oat 

stt^k^^Mm^m^'^itw  MitA^  b^<k^t  #dirf 

dini^'tb  llfiief  (fie  ^fiS^c^  doAieWhSf  «io^  )liiMf 
(han  it  is^  tteir  ctrefcjm  to  cfd.  '       - '  -^1 

^T  am  sorfy  tb  f)^  so  unfortunate,  uidike  tufldtftiP  i# 
ydtfr  c6rre^(ioiideTiti$,  to  Aehtk>A  fhk  gH^ikife^^iflli^ 
<iat  beings  atble  to  propose  ainf  renyedy,  but  the  ttMAlk' 
it  of  auch  toipoiTaiic^  tktct  F do  i»bclkel  mymit c&ofpt^ 
Wkt  to  hat$i4  i60y  tyeculatfVe  opinio  upodr  Un   t  M^ 

%it,  your  moat  obedient  semut,  .    S*  H* 


Tlic  E<fitor  perfectly  agrees  f*4t1i  tlic  above  Wrlnr  oft  tl|t 
imp0rtattc<e  to'd^  natidn  of  t&  object  he  kav  &9a 
«atedlMTiM<Mi,aad  eMiilot  imt:  regret  tlMlttlUiaW 
* '  Mai>  uttowiwi  t^^shrsi  v^  aUe*  tft 

^,  aiMtfviUy  bis  timp  could  not  be  better  tmpioftd,  ii|  a«.|prj 
regards  t^e  welfare  of  the  Community,  than  In  elQcIw 
this  intricate  question ;  and  If  imperious 'circumsi 
Vot  |iitvahtir>  hki^otkl^cmalitiy  cei^flh-  Irgttifl'  btlWIt 

'  ateietyt^pi^Me^ite^^tt^fiMM  Mi  ini«>iwmiH»wrt>|i 

,iataWf|iit:  fo«»fif|0Kf4M^  .MK>»f :  t^.fo^ffiH^  4i^«|M 

•  '^^hfi'^M  V5l}ST«^!^?i  5^*7/8^^ 

confinced  that  no  one  circumstance  "*- 


that  caa  be.iUMlir^ 


liiiiOvw.  JPaw^yic.  JigfiiH^.  '^^^ 

^  M  tbe  wfy  one  here  rc^oaanieiid^  to  notice^  aiilefi  somi 
'  '^IJb^  caa  be  devised  lor  ^rding  againtt  tli«  evils  that  to 
'^**MW^^NigiaMtfr<Hlithif  ioinve.'''^    -• 
jb^-  .  .       .        '  t 

^m^^fmm        I        II  II     ^    ^^i^   ■■■■       I      M »     III  w  .    ■     *  III.       ■  '^mmmmmmmtmmif0^mmmm^ 

^Lw'Wl  V  ....  --.*...<• 

i(((P«Ml.*«p4>Hw^  if  th«y  br  |^.   J  iq«|i 

li^Jf^*^^'™^  .^<>  Aie  40  well  tfCAie^i  «M  f|ipKcy^,|6, 
-w^tp  tbc  present  tiiiies^^  a$  w^ll  a»  tO;  ttuo^  tli^«^'^ 
{Htfty  that  I  could  not  help  transcribiog  it;  ^\i4i  if  )(9lf« 
«H«l!»^?Vf  !^W^^ke.it.iis  a  favpiir.j^jij^H^wjjjjgg^* 
H|||}«»%Q*M:)«>^r  M9^M  work,;    1 ,  4flB,,. siJ^i^in^^PISl^i 

to  lankruplcy  of  a  Stttgentf  sobwr,  J/c^wig 
'^TTTuaz.  Without  los^s .  misfoffunej  or  hfn  inten" 

.  ^  .iriiMi^3«Mt>^j<g0oid'trfaM«tet  MtMifKiii  kmi^ 

1 86<5k'aftef  Barnes  a  ydiiiig' woffiah>ltfe^»#*»m 
itue  ready  money^  and  good  expecuitioiTk  oa 

Mi  terath«Mi,-  4p  M»  wiVfli.  «rlMto^cMd'ai  •  «al|c«  it 
«}«» ibtiba  t(i  be  iiicoavenr«n(i  aiU  Ibr  i'vtry 


« 


i 
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tuhsl)  additional  expence>  h.e  might  have  a  smir  little 
-ftbbtkfife  oWti/    A  siiug  little  box  i§  taUdri,  VepalfeS, 
'.'itc^  hoSam,  knd  Kirrii'shea'.    Hef^  he'afway^^  spind!* 
Mi  Sundays;  and  cbnimdnly  carries  a  friend  or  two 
'  Wi'tlihlm;  jiist  tq  eat  a  bit  of  mutton,"  ahcl*fc  see  fiow 
^eauSfertably  he  ik  situated  in  iUe^ ^oixniry.    '^i^Ydra 
^f'tJiis  soft  are  not  wanting.     One  is  inTiteq  because 
*he  is  a  customer;  another,-  because  h^  may  afsist  him 
in  hif  businefs:  a,  third,  becau&e'he  is  a  reTa^oh  drni^ 
pwtTy  or  his  wife's;  a  fourth,  f>ecause  he  jg  an  6m  ac*- 
ot^iititance;  and  a  fifths  because  he'  is  very  enierlaia* 
^injg^  besides  inany  who  loolj.  in  Accidentally,  aha  are 
|tfe(v«iled  pri  to  dine,  although  they  have  an  ,ensa£br 
^ient  somewhere  else.    He  now  keeps  hii^orftr,^  for 
,  the  sifcke  of  exercise:  but  as  this  i§  a  solitary  JaM^of 
Jjfaar^trfe,  which  his'  wife  camiot  share,  and  as' me'^ex* 
pencfe  of  a  whisky  can  be  but  trifling  where  a  horse  is 
^reiady  kept,  a  whisky  is  purchased,  in  which.nefaKe^ 
out  hi^  h\(e  arid' his  child  as  often  as  his  lime  will  per- 
mit.    After'  all,^  dirivirig  a  whikky  is  tul  ihdinerent 
kkhfifeit!inrerit'^oV6ber  pedple;  his  wife 'too  is'  timorous, 
*a1i^^I"^iWcc  she  heard  of  MrS^'t-^-^s-^a^M 
tfie'sfamblihg  of  her  horse,  will'  not;  sell'her  Topt  in 
dMe$  besides,  the  expiet)^£i  6/ a  Ko^se  and'whisky^^^wim 
t^t  is  occasionstily  spent  S'n  coach  liire, 'falls  so  mile 
yttixtt  tf  i^bat  m  friend '  JVIrlkii^i  asks 'fo^^^^ 
ko^,^  thit  it  .Would  l)e  ridiculous  nW  to"accept  of  ;^ 
oftfihat  never  might  be  made  hhh  again;  "The  jo1>- 
i^dichis  agr^d  foi^  arid  the1>of  in  a  plaih  c^if  witK 
a  wil  tape  &  'it,  thit  ifeed  to,  clean  knivfesi'^Waii^'il 
tebfcv*lid^ki6k 'after  th^tiou^'^li^icom^'a^'^^^^^ 
luan  mA  i-  handtoine  liter>'V  '  tile' ^hii^^ie^ ^^ 
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now  loo  small  for  so  large  a  famijys  There  is  k  charm- 
iti^  house  with  garden  and  two  qr  three  aor^  of  lax^dy 
rather  farther  from  London,  hut  delightfully .^ituatedv 
th^  unexpired  le^se  of  which  might  be  had  at  a  great 
bareaip.  The  premises^  to  be  sure^  are  sgi^what 
more  extensive  than  he  should  want:  but  the  houaeis 
new«  and  for  a  moderate  expet^ce  might  be  put  in 
most  excellent  repair* 

either  lie  removes;  hires  a  gardener^,  being  fond  of 
Botany^  and  supplies  his  own  table  with  every  f^'^ 
m  season  for  little  more  than  double  the  iQopeytbje 
same  articles  would  cost  if  he  went  to  market  for  thep3,. 
'Ekety  thing' about  him  now  seems  comfortabjie^  bu;t  bi^ 
firlend  H — s  does  not  treat  him  so  well  a^  he  ^xpectj^ 
His  holies  are  often  ill  matched,  anfl  the  ooachm^n^ 
sometimes  even  peremptorily  refiises  to  drive  a  few^ 
mjles  extraordinary,  for  why, ^*  he^s  answerable. to 
niaster  for  the  poor  beasts/'  His  expences>  it  is  true, 
are  as  much  as  he  can  afford;  but  havinjT  coach.-hoi4se 
and  stables  of  his  own^  with,  two  or  threeacre&pf.good 


gjjo: 


fs.  he  might  certainly  keep  his  owa  coach  ^nd  hordes 
or  jefs  money  than  he  pays  to  Mr.  H— St     A  rich 


rtLJOv     i  *. 


relation  of,  hif  wife's  too  is  dying,  and  has  often  pro* 
inis^  to.  leave  her  something  handspme.  The  job- 
coach  is  discharged;,  he  keeps  his  own  carriage;  and 
his  .wife  is  now  able  to  pay  and  receive  many  more 
V^tt^  tpan  she  could  before.  Yet  he  finds  by  expe-^ 
rience,  that  an  airing  in  a  carriage  is  but  a  bad  sub* 
stitUte  fot"  a  ridje  on  horseback;  in,  the  way  of  exercise 
he  inust  have  a  saddle-horse;  and  subscribes  to  a 
lieighbouriifig  hunt  for  his  own  sake,^  and  to  the  near- 
est afsembKcs  for  the  sake  of  his  wife. 

L2 


^48  /  A  smguldr  PhenbmefiM^? 

'  "t)uVmg '^ir  th'fe  progreft  hl«^bU$iileft  fe^^Wft  Bffiii 
negi^d^dy  fctit  his  capital,  bri^iii^n^  dhiiiH;  h^^fitev^t 
been' a6gnlbnted.  'His  wife's  rich  telaifiobs^tlife^vtljft 
after  another^' and  remember  fcet  onJy  by  irtKttg  ^i 
gacies.  Hi*  expences  are  evidenlfly  gfe^ef  'thtifi^Mi 
income;  artd  in  a  few  ytar»,'with  the  "best'ltitfeMiral 
ia  the  world,  wanting  no  good  c[ualities  -b^t^fct^^Bt 
to  avoid,  or  resolution  to  retrench,  expaicesWhiieh^lffif 
businefs  camiot  support,  his  country  houst  ftntf^^fiic^ji 
page,  afsisted  by  the  many  good  friends  Wllb  <yftftft* 
ebrtstantly  dirie  with  him,  drive  htm  faSrty' ^iAW'^lfift 
gRzette.  The  country  house  is  let,— rh^'^1p^gi% 
sold,— his  friends  shrug  up  their  shotild^rs^ttqdS^IPfti' 
bow  much  he  has  failed, — wpnder  it  was  nDt  fd#^9l§i(i^ 
—say  he  was  a  good  fcreatnre,  and  an  hon^t^^s^re, 
— biit  they  always  thought  it  would  come  to  'lfcife,o^ 
pitv  hiAi  from  'fhetr  souls,  and  hope  his  eredlt§fs9<Kll 
b6  ravotMWfe  to  .him,— and  go  to  find  dinners  else- 
where.    I  am,  &c^  ~     *    "     "  ' 


Jl. 


To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  AgricuttureyxSc. 

'I     >  ,  .•  . 

Aldwork  near  Rotberham,  Apr^)^  1901. 

In  July  last  I  w^^  at  a  Worthy  friend's, 
^aie'lat'e  Mr^  Alexander  Dudgeon^s,  at  a  be)aut!^a!^c«flfl^ 
'ify  residence'ai  Noptvood,  Middlesex;    In  the*^4A 


SIR, 


oii  tlie  south  front  of  the  hbiisie;  grow  two  hitiVdittJjife 
'^Iver  firs^at '21  fe6r distant  from  it.  ■  I  ob^r^rcd  *^|f«a^ 
i&bihehon' reyp^ctitig  bh^*  6f  thfemHhat  I^tltoiaght'  Mb- 
Vioiis,  'and' Whidi  T  have  not  hdticefl  in  itif  atitftb***^* 
lii(f  bade  U  Ish'oot  of  ^0  iniiies  in  lengtft  dur^^llfe 
*e^son,  which  was  bent  ddwttneWUlitft^yafAa^Mi^K 


affecUng  the  SluHit  qfa  Tree.  l^ft 

isfil^  fi9ptjpjwatly  turning  the  /same  course  as^  the  fifin, 
l9/4l^4^1owing irr^lar  manner;  the  firal  tiine  I  ob- 
§ff!yeii'ft/}t  .wade  a  eomplete  revolution  in  48  hoursi 
t%^  »9cmd  in  5  days^  .and  the  third  only  haJf  a  circuit 
ll^ilQpdayv  which  I  attributed  to  the  great  drought  of  ' 
^i^f¥|eatbera|:  that  period.  lu  turning  round  the  bark^ 
ifiiiPH^red  twisted  into  a  sort  of  spiral  writhe;  and^ 
|ip^|t)iere;were  4a  spirals  in  the  length,  I  doubt  not  its 
Jffmpg.jnade  that  number  of  revolutions  during  the 
figmtb  Wl  tpt.the  ^e  I  last  saw  it^  in  July  several 
{|srsm^.ob9f;rYed'and'adiiiired  it,  as  well  as  myself,,  as 
#in^.ojr  nature's,  wonders,  which  was  new  tp;us,  tho^^ 
ikfo^  iipjt  be  so.  to  you  who  have  made  sojna^y  mpre 

finmy^^^w.  -     ■        ;..,;.; 

^onJWfirfM'Pft  yott  wccefr  in  your  very  useful  endfayoprs 
io,4if9^n)ina^. knowledge,  aad.  a  series  of  gqqd  he^th 
|PM&tpjq9ntmue  it,  I  am  your  ol)edient  scrvauti » 

^f,  J. ., . .    ,  JOSHUA  wiqFyLL,; 

« 

■  I   ■  ■  ■  ^1      ■  ■■■111  ■  III  [■.■II  -    ■■  .  ?  ■  I    ■  ^  I  H  III 

I'    •       •  .      ';.    'r 

For  Doctor  Anderson* s  Recreations. 


L^P'SE    HINTS    BE8PECTINQ   A    PARTICUL^^ 

INSECT* 

^zbnjvii  /i!  ,.XHOOGH.iti  often  occursjto  me  that  you 
iRBfr  ^l^fWWW^ly  teased  by  ^oiwits  of  )hii^  as  pw, 
fj^iS^e.,yf^\\jmQyfn  to,  youj  yet  I  c^ntfpt  refrain  froflji 
rfflHSMffgf^  Wk/pf  becooung  oue  of,tha|  cl^fs  of  oqxjfi- 
j{)^p4eg^^  tbf  pr^sewt  accasiwj.bftt,^  j^hfluld.,t^5^jbc 
^  Wfy^  phffuld  ,y,qu  jt^ok  tfeat  the  fqUQ.wipg  faptp^ 
ilhftdWB^  mi  ^  ?;i^.  willjJ^fttprovetii^ereftiog  to  xf)^Vr 
^l^ffihiil  )B51WtiJ<Hi.  will  \yitlf9ut  cerqnopythrpY 

rflMj^Bftl  i^  *fe%/if B4/}flJ  i^>ff  qp,nw)r?.  heard  of,^. 
A  few  days  ago,  as  I  was  walking  in  my  garden^ 


4ndiJ«ricing  M?f«wJyi(«^t tljeli^w^ipf  fi?fryishn4>jj|up4 

ji«r«^iv^.  a,  tyQolly..lik;e  agpevad^qf  ,^§p^rlt^^^  It^^^e^l 
l^Sf ft.  W  .th^  point  f4:  ,^  8bo<H-9^j|,  )»wg/.rtwenti|^fo 
4D^dyiiipon  a  near  inspeotion>  I,;f<?un^.,4v»t,jl|l^ifjfl^ 

«j3krtircdp*l«rililWr6»  which  vy^ere  crowded  t«)!g^|h^.upoft 

t|M>k'irf&(]togBthier,  \ykb  jh^  leayj^fe}  ^f\dj,  ^tbp^g^l  ^153^ 
amin^d  al).tb(9{9tber  Iw^psriirf  tbe>^wj^  9bfl9^|{,4«»«Wt 

wtJi[id<.<w>Q;*iip»o  any  of  »th^m,  J  ^»^P:YS?f4.iffl[?ri«w 

hQwev^Fi  qi  th^fi^^rpggefe  fri^^n,  below, jL^flV^^^ffe  ^9i 
by  pursuing  these  ,piarJ^  4ow.|^\fia^4ss  !>  di ffiWPf ^  i^Jft 

Wife -iiffi*!*  wbicte  tJti^'^wfbote  of  4b^  §^-^*?^^iy|pi)fd, 
i|uJttfQd^*i«iimdiyoMiftn!diecoujptof  U.  ,{, ., ,,  „  ,i;i{j  o?. 

i;Q»ftd«d-  itlteJsbpfiL  («  ^bept  a£An.«,y^>gjpj;tfW.'j^ 

df>^^^qg$itb<?r^p)Agpd.  up<>n  the  .twig,i;  ^?^  t9Cqth5S»?l 
r.i^fc,  bad .  wnR^bing  of .  ^ .  ^et^ljic.  i^pP^^Ta^jg^^ 
wii^f  jtt||f^,^udd?i^t^b>^>)^  ;#r^H&^  ^flH^fe 

9PW  ^a  ■  «^<>r..  ^cj^i^Mfifttifinr '  to,  ..bfi  Ijiples  .,«Jfp^i|g,  ift 

bo^iadr  bTb«#Jf6lte^,>WWili9W4fn^cly,pi^tj^,^\^^ 


On  ike  m^ifitaHpH  $/  It  eA^tai^  In^dt\         Tbl 

l»Mcetf;^lIc '  then  ^j^pea^^  ubaty:  mei^  ^h&t^f^c^ 

^y^'^^^mAM'h^  Dtie  broad  ring  <abbtit^'ai  qaa^MT 
clPSi^'iAch  in  breadth)  45losely  united  iri  ^ery  part,! 
aBd-cdM^inbg  a  number  of  rows  of  h(^6,  iHitnniiig 
it^iaVid^^e^iiofe  lit  tbe<no9t  bsemifii}  bnieir^'lHal^- 
lii^^^itftet^  respects.  re^^lmWed  thfe  deUs  of  be|e»^  tifildto 
iM^^^i^^e^larity.  The  in^ct  who  h^d  fon^ed  thejse 
i^^iUd  been  bf  itb  faieaes  so  ectootilfeld  of  iMt^slli 
;ga»^fbk4i^'iis  of  ttt  wax;  for  It  wa$'grek%  fhiikef^til^ 
^f^d^'and  stronger' asid  more  ix^gbbtfdl^  U^^-dfi'" 
victeiBn^  t}iM^  a^  <  ^biineycoinb.  The  tbatter  tvM  >  ^^ 
Jittfd'  aiJd  battle,  aa  ghiS;  but  ofliSqiie/  in  tts^frttc^^ 
^  *tfBj«iWied  a  tnetadHc^lciKlonir;  '  w.  ■ .  ^  /r^ 

«^}i'9Uu^'c!6il»nk^  itife  ateact  iN^^oMy.^  «0  Im^  4«0^ 
•d^fiM^'itj'tod  bodiid  i«  ^%bt  ^  tb  ^v«t|ij4tt s&tfWb^ 
^i^ebflitigf  ih'ibej  as  tfate  otbet^p^d  of  ^ei^igi^f/ 
so  tfa£^  it  was  there  amalh^  tbto  4i};^'«?^ifi«  diiej|>'ail^< 
i^m  aid^ 'n6M^'t)p^ar  td  tne  that'ttici'tKi^^e^  t^m^kh 
<tl)eie  ^ri^  aM^  edihpoM '  could  be  dift«flv^  Mr^ wfttdf^ 
i^^Mtftkkd 'thtfeby^' I-h«^'M  doM)iP.^<4r  Wi^ 

'l^eii^^iKe^&ttber^wth  of  tb^^b^^f^M  ^^^; 
4f2/Wt!«!kti^'%ahtTef^'a8  ar^^ce'of'^^ef'#di^'f)tkfr6 

iPdP'ptee^  '^'I^^  is 'pT^babli  'i!}w>ii^g^-%>|>tMa.t^ri$l« 
:i^^b^t^eiyih!l<:^tkttl]^  form 

t%46l)^#iba£' tfaino^;^'llki^'»i^^^^  a'iArspkSi^^« 


s 

-fiM  t/ioiddb  Staving  .^^reiatida;  at(EKi^ 

-m^ilflighbdiinii  nUr  6fT^s>ckibdhl  idienidQac)€)i()etoq«i»> 
9|iibM^d^^«vitftt|rjlab(aftte  fieakbfi^  tbreBip9Sil(it>r;jKBili 

^imfaaiirlitQiief  jht  tli$mdjf¥^9ddl<ittrft^h«')di8a|^ 
ciaAiAi^dbiujpbra^^fidf'iB^  liiiitkin  viliildeGarfiiBgtDiie^nlie 
t9itp^mnigMkf[  aftut edDani)ft2iat  3o^ei^(f  bnti  ariitiioje 
9^a^6AoOKrbis^'^lvde)»r9(^er^r>brairi6b  oi?>jwtti0hy{fradbi6fd 

-^0ilt»in^iic»|)b9Ttokl  thefchjutrjKffoovyvitndnsii::^ 
-^Uti^^jiifuisstr^DBlAil^/m  thx^8lti«rtnm^  ftffi[iiiiido|rt6i>r 
ejliie  IfltfD^ebpeeifisaQfT  b«fbt)in|r  tbdt:rIitbadduAifiajqpBist 
8iDi|B^drllii»r|fdG9  t^dfsedifiiitteisaittfy  a9dnibmhaiii3dkin& 
rYib«sbedde^i^(fm«dh^|[l8i&cittghlrPNasiablpbtj^^ 

information  oubdit  fftdhf}eb(^rUii(tfaimab»i£:5iitdKii|^ 
QjBQSB»pl{fU(un|itck>  MeQdatfto^'ij^liMppoii^iriqBtJi}  4h€re 


tliatfrpanidtnii6r<ittct^'a»4M  mw  TeiNlHig'^i0tiie<iif  ^tlie^ 
^iriy  tranraetioiwof  tbcf Roysl'^Sda^)'  he  mePwith  ait.> 
effliiCyid(kiiiHfib^m)i$ect  to  the  following  purpose  ;•  thtt^kti 
maiden  barberry  is  not  a  species  perfect  in  itself^  but 
an  imperfect  plant  of  the  barberry,  with  seeds  or  stone* 
j^ilr^froitf^  iitld>tb«lt  this  iikipeffettkyti'Iieft  itl^tha^jpfA 
■of  the  wood.  If  we*  Mensem V^n^'thii^^subject  from  ana* 
i<f^9  •#ef 'Shall  observe  a  great  appearance  Mift  truth. 
8otaiiiitbidb«s)ia«'tlifttiiihe  cafyt  It  didjf  a  coRtinoation 
idt  Uib^outier 'bafk^  th^  cort^Ua  4  comihnmtiwrfof'^tfa^ 
itomiiMfk^  immeffx^tlj  lAit  perrcAffpium^  thfe>cMM 
trf^tkd  trtrole^  wili^be  leomimied  firc^nl^^  the- phh^^'Mii 
^MhtefBtm^deck^]i<be'ptstMiUit;th6iph  bang 

«mf|M*fiiti9iii9itl«'iia(iirdly  render tthefractific^  mi- 
tld^fftbiDidto;  i* •  Vfiriegafted  piaotS)'  ^deb  'a»«feferagiup«i» 
«it^3tyf;|lldo')lK*^sa)d'to'>be•  imperfeeti  'init  inl>'tbese'vtHb 
-qaporfedkio&fties  in  the' leafy  and  mt  irrlhclfnittttfiQai- 
airarpooiisvquently  the^seedof  mich  plant^'wUt  pnodofc 
f|>erf0c(j'<plimt8'withevit<  any  Tariegartion  M  eblour;'  airid 
^iUfSOfifa^iSfevfptohAAe^  although  the  ptdi  laf  jdiefbodgr 
^rfn49ArainliQs>  itf  rither  maiden  borbeoywre  idipctfet, 
^jretidK  it]Ut«iay>be  isdndved^aiHto^  ptoduoesportat 
bfAmko-^hy^  ^'dAatri-  The^use^,  ibenefaite/  i that<  alaf vibe 
adra:femiAlomTtiiiisiiiW&tigaliort  is^  thbt )to  ^fUpogBte  dte 
■qpaaden^'barijciny^weimiM  do  k  tfrom'«utciag8narrlay«> 
i^drs^luMLlnbt  frton  ofisetti  and^aiteGr'^ivirieg&t^*^ 
}£mqEiiimnfinhil)ciitfiiigc(;  tnd«'ivoi  fipotn/soods^  mud  dlla 
•ooaixifainmayobieF  vd^m^nsi^i^neraXfy  tN»hfte<clhia{i)eaf<fs 

-^jonnegattd^i^bui  :iK)t'it]nurtirsill5^^'-bMau0e''I  hh^it-'Seto 
,(ltlMi3lafifegatcdanaplt«iriiisdd^fnMa  sttdro    i  .<  *   •      r 

^i^fii/  tbaoakryouifqemtpespondent^  'M  O^'Hi  m^age»ff9 

< mf )ip^0tJKGOlidiMdcs$^ fdre^fodiftcingtiiie 'M  torn  tofia^ 
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it^\ny<mritc6M  vcfliiine,  and  thefeBy  giving  itii  kn 
djjportuhity  6f  correcting  a  miWike;  the  wort!  HniA'^^ 
shbtiW  have  httn  torttix;  and  further,  Tltave't/dt&HS^ 
mbre  to  say  to  that  gentleman,  yoar'reayefs  witi  jiiawT 
whether  the  motto  of  ne  suiot  uUm  crepidaikh^w^ 
to  him  or  .mc;  but  With  ycu,  Mr.  Editor;  I  sitall  ii6t' 
part  so  indifferently;  I  know  you  have  too  maifrtAi** 
derstanding  to  be  imposed  on;  yet  you  also  feaVedfiiW- 
dour  eifough  to  admit  a  truth  upon  arcumstWltf  e^- 

Notwithstanding  /or^nce^  dtfd  ttneee  wK;\<i(iy^^ 
confotinded  '  together  even  by  frteri^  wW  Have^  ilJictfi 
kWbWTedge  6f  the'  subject,  yet  m  their  tafefi^^feVitf 
AS  figutTE  they  differ* much ;  yea,  ^\^'\)lii^ t^t^Wk^ 
rfiffef  iti  their  habits  exceedingly;  sothat  te^pciiiiVfe?^' 
the  varieties  wottJd  be  as  endlefsasit  W<juW'!ft^dJfii^ 
edit;  biit,  to  kpcak  tb  the^subjea  in  hWd,  'U  UWidk' 
/^fib  onlf  that  destrbys  the  WofsoAi  itf  the  ro'slei"it«iif  tl' 
iortrtic  alsb  that  destroys  the  blofsom  of  the  feijiplt,*  ftfflt' 
tf  diflereiii  ^t)tcies;    My  dWarf  apple- trees '  baVi  girtt ' 
^i!ny  of  them.:  .Whet-evei*  I  meet  Wkhk  leaf  ij'tfckltt^ 
to'the  blofsoms,'  I  open  it,  andihid  a'cAterpilhri'VqiJff- 
ter'  of  an  inch  long,  ahd  of  the  itticknefa  'of  the  ^iaiS^^ 
est 'pifi;  this  insect  is  sufijcient 'to  destroy' ^^-iybw* 
clutter  of  blofsoms;  bdt  what  1  would  fetbafk  T^VWitf* 
I  iJiid  no  more  than  otie  insect  iri  a  Aii'hole  cflliiier,'  W 
I^find  seldom,  if  e*er,  liibre  thari  one  tn  i'r^  ^i' 
I  bbsferved,  if  Vou  cuta  ro^e-tree  beloW'an^'ferf'e^iWeJ 
preceding  year,  the'  tree  would  fbfc^  i  bucl  m  ^pl^iiij^ 
where  there  was  no  appeafatite  of|a  hii&  in  itii^t!t!it]iW^ 
and  the. branch  from  that  bud  woiild  bfe  ptftfedt"^^-* 
cause  the  insect  lay6'iw  eggs'  itt*kJiatiih,'*aVia^VlfeW 


Oh  %  ^lm'l{^i  ^^  jv^s 

«'4lrt|^?f  a^^X  Ui.^^^f^cts,  .wlj^ef^,^  ii^fwt^^  saigpLQ^y^- 

l^^j  yi^f^  ^ball  lay.its.^ggs  ooly.in  the  pJaqe  whp:e  it». 
f^lttff'JiWflg^W  ^afl  fi^d  it3  proper  foc4  .^.n^d  sijib^^. 
*?fl?Sh?a^  .iVf!^  fMrtV?r  remarkable,,  iIm^> at  the  sa?^^ 
%?  ifeSlfiPfW^^^.^y^^^We  food  for,  th?ir  offspri.ngS,,t^5y, 
also  provide  a  sufficiency;  for,  were  they  to  lay  VjififQ 
'  ^}*§n<W.FgSi^#  pj^cp^.their  Qbjpct  would  b^^eat/jd, 
^5?»JJ*^jfe^*';  J^lsRTiPS  would  peri,^h.t{jraugh  fafxiin^. 
"^f^e^^cajtejpjyl^s  pf  jhe,./or/rta:.doijiot  r^bje  like  »^y: 

^^'taSc^f^Tf  hJiF'^?6»^  covQriqgof  tbejfl.owi^  i}^^o\X 
t^^^/^jj/;^s,^l98e  ip  the  cluster  >vhereia  they  feed;  ji| 
isjf|tl)ei;)yi^^\yilh,3oroe,of  Jh.e/^ne<:p,  they  attach  ^liemn, 
^lWn^9i  \Y^  .^^r^^.or^Jefif^  a^d  npypabflutmce,^^^ 
6paiJ,j,with,,its,Jjop§e.oix.!it§  ba^k;  th^se  recelvfi^theK. 
iYi^^i^^^t,,froip.the  leaf  or  l^^rk  pqly,,  and  iiQt^ijS. 
l:4j}(?oiu,,    I,^a.jy^^SmaI|  wh|,te,h*itterfly  one  d^  9^tt^Ie 
upff^j^'f^f  <jf  raignionette  and  lay  aa  egg,,  then:  to  an* 
oOf^T^  1<^£  and  lay  an  egg  there,  and  so  on  to  three  pc. 
*?mi^ffl^^i^'^".«V9y«f^  P^l  toaipther  pUmt.^  ^^bfSSC.* 
^^WP^fF'^^^  fl®^*  P'^^^  ^^  P'*'^^  lo  depoi^jt its  .^ggf^. 
%Vif^;fft^'*  B^igl?t.be  providec^  will)  a^propcr^^^ip;.^ 

Ffe\r:lifjlYA^' ft^tt^  ypUfSir,  I,  received,  ii^fonn^tiflor 
wi}gff  ^j^  l|rv,^  qf  \hi  ie^fhf^d(^  ,gxo$$ulc^nata  layed, 

'^rfflS^f   il^i^^^^.P^'^^^^  ^^W  ^P^^  Yi^^^^  it  was  to 
"^^SVf]^^^?}  lf?.(<^|;H.  8ut)sf§tfnfe,    Bqt  th^re  they.wer?. 
^fWM^}!.  'A^'  ^V;?i^V''?^  *.^^  f^r  this  r.^a§pn  tfi^re  was  a  . 
prjjfpn^  ^ SfJ^pply^  ( an|d.  to  a ,  hm^  t^ey  wpre  capable  of 
^^\}^}.  ^?P^^  I  m^st  i^sistj,  if  you  cut  your  rpse^ 
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wHb  bb  fttvfikt^^lbdeaiBe  JtfaeibisentI  ^iHioot^ilaQroMatggt 
where  there  is  no  appearance  of  being  suppliedtdfriydl 
fp^i  ^stld  to  ikAsi  yon  may  'seefa  f>rDofiofctiib:{»Qi*Tin 
^biitioa  intsv^' place  where  .the  gardoneraotat ttieijf 
f6S6ib«i(lheii  off  near  to  the  ^rtm^^'mnd  "^^f^Ji^M 
yii^c|H9e  only  pruned  and  kept 'higb  (Will  ij>e}mi<rfi)idi^ 
flIMfedt  I'did  notithinls  to  havej^dfttixnkdchrji^iKf 
j^Ott  Ififiewv  Nfr«  Ediitor^  hobbykhaRe9>tr6£tlrdli^vD0«' 
y0tfi!t»9U« UbimgSy'  and  mine  will  wfiurfa  iind^t^uflveft 
^ihditpifif^y  but  a  bsh  from.siichiaitnafiiiaftl^Bu,.^^ 
wllVanike  falra  tun<  away  with  his  nsasiert^^iuqr  ifat^ev 
'^Olie^wcvd  whm^  your  printer 'or  amipomidt  9flfrthd 
hoA  fidge  lof!  yofU*  XiKIVth  Niinlbev,  4iaitf  very  libmdi^. 
^^^^me  credit  for 'more  niDnl^cbaeclhmAxiylflUi^^li 
ISn  4t6^nse  with.  The  firdt  ^tiordl^of  ^ba  ibbi|d  ^^Ine 
li^liyir  is  bbfe^  >it 'shodid  have  bedn.  atia»i  nij  iityt^tmi 
wi»'  to  point  out  the  particular  cpedes^*  if tiyou^^prfv 
lirvtt  'the-  briginidy  by  reference ^^xtu  -wiU  'O^s^fvemlg 
tii4ls  pKStiit) reading  U  is  nbt  intbUigtblo.    '..  Jn  ii>:n^' 

«9iloildng'>cGEn^prbre'niore  8atpafaotooyntoi'l^6:)EdtS>r^ 
cfckh  70oeii;ratfe  iniEestigalUons  of  any.pfrint'{ne^(;i^9g 
ndtdml^indtttry)  ind'he  is  miloh^oUtgedio  iimiimlf 
ftopes^blb  ( ^orr^poiiden t  for  *  ths  fbr^itig  ijrbmaijkal 
VbetiievCKer^' kDwecvaryMs  not  ^let  made^to.cM^mMib^ 
pfi^chtd^JaH  room  {fiDrdouliHt.  •  iBlcal|Mcting4hB  baiibmrjii 
i^^^ltdst  a'  possSfle^eatei  that  thebrigidal^plitttt$(tiifqr 
lOPirc^  bcJdn^prop^t^d*  bybiMUing  0B  gtaftirtgyhinnAtM 
thdt  Qaid4t>WoUld^^  n<Mhi]]g:8Qarfn'iang(ifd»ti5udi^ 
lAloulU  lie^diferontifro^dhe  ^t¥b8arki§.)pailt  tfut^ 


On4hi  Resound  bi^€ii  '  Ml 

pljnn>  vTW'll|ist  pointy  ruliea^  ^e^trfeciftf  ci9^tf ainfefM 

a: Tto^ilbf  is^ indeed' so  |3Micfa.afrakLrte<4nft&t>t9  !im^ 
kilftf  dfiTeas0&mg  ^  prhrif  that  he  dreads  bcangdntdofl 
IM6l»!ieve»i  it  b  4tlteinpted*  He  confe£se6  that  ;tbd  fa«l« 
li^tfKMSiweruiihrthe  truth' of  ihe  recerred'tiietiTjr  Eoa|>Csclk 
hy^  tbeiDormxtionof  the  difiorent  parte  of  frll]ictijlofl(^if9i 
ab0^expdki&d  io^  are  not  as  yet  so  dka.ti^  atofWttiiDa^ 
as'^n^/fre^taU  maDner  of  doubt  fnoan  hie  foiisd  TiB$fie«liQg 
llH^.c^/^he^use^of  the  pith  in  tneed  i&in  paifticnbriiivr 
yokcMb  jftt^^eat  kitflrycacy^  andbe.thiokftiact&iBHiydhft 
foilrtf  tba/l  i^ioocool  iwttb  any  theory,  bs  baSi«ecMP(Xe« 
d^bmdg  it.  It' is  well  ktfov^n  tbtir  Mr.  Forajtii  btl 
{(k^ltiocd  maAyeompietfi  trees  from  a  amaU^bitrofhb^iJi 
Ofil^  bpinik  otte  '«ide  4Bf  the  sletii  beihg.4e&*a^^t^  moC 
dfil^n^er the  pitli^ had>bi^eiv mrtioIlyidestroytdfcM} qpMff 
y««|s,w%it^levett' rtie;wobd  it6etf'>al0ioat  eattrplytccmr 
slAifed^r^t  Ubcse/trees  produce  fibv^tjrar^nd  fsifit  to^fi 
great  abundadoe;atid'>pef£rc^n  latfilinyiOtfoQmq  ?JP(il 
Q^jXajkiStiiki  new  pith  is  produced  in  these  cases? .  It 
is  believed  not;  and  it  so^wTiaC  becomes  of  the  theory  ?. 
^ri(SIiiS  obsJ^rvaqooH  rkpeetcng'  (th&iiw[irm>  of  ;tbf»(Me-r 
BfteJt^Mjeoappaneqtly^eU  fosmdedi.: :  ^Bnt  fAmMcn^t  tibik 
iltgetitods  eo^plobdentdraw  a.ccaicki$imjbfi)r4Bdj|i» 
lidacscitbats the^t'  he  istatds^ ;  ^otqtgiiiblo  bd  tf^seifedy 
vAHsfd^iy^vrtholpiac;  *  if  av  ffoseft^ee4)Q»ol  qaniwdimcnf 
t^io^cfatte*  fldtvner;  ;aii4^'t&atcM»wbr!£iiYi|pabl^UitoAolb^ 
I^i:)fj<h^sb9iikgrtiie>itisedt  (miist.V]f,?.eoii;iise€bd!vrf¥dtgt 
fifnjini«d,ifi>thai'  hai<i>iiiiato(jbuei  dfiEji  :^Bfttir}fntbdr^^m](( 
fri9aby^4>«dtetoqi^friiH|fseHt^  Ib^l 

l^ulA  ^b«qo9ir.fa*flowc«9/  llii>i^hiUbti«reiltU}iiot  MtgiU 
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^rtiiit'^;'^tnay1t  hot  hap[)eh  that' thei^seci  may  depo^^ 
its  eggs  on  some  df  those  as  welt  as'tfte'fefigtier  onesj 
'arif(l^  although  the  stems  were  actually  pruned  down^ 
yet  sbme  of  these  infected  "buds  might  t>e'*feft^*^and 
i)ft[xi  t1[ie  disease  be  there  experiehcied^?'  It  is'believefl 
that  it  is  a  fact  that  rose-trees  that  have  beieri  pruned 
'ffrefty  short  down,  havef  their  iflower  b^s  sometimes 
t!eBtrt)yed'by  thatinsect;  and  from  this  fact  many  per- 
«otis'tfiay  mfer' tKat'tlic  theory  dtferax  as  to'lhls^  par- 
ticular, is  not  well  founded.  Yet  it  may  in  trulfi'TC 
ISb;  aiid,'^h6iigh  the  disease  may  be  dimtnts^aoy  this 
^rocefs^  it  XvduM  perhaps  be  going  too  Tar  to  HliinK  it 
"di^yuldbe  entWelij  removed  by  tliat  ineah^  ^  ^ .    ^ 

.r«n  ,        '        i  •;-'    '  ■;  \.     '•      •,    ■<  !^;.'.;.iJ    .^'Qil  fl  J  jI  'ir//(.» 

The  Editor  much  regrets  that  occasional  errorsof  this  serf  ar^immvoidahfCf 

though  he  trusts  such  arrangements  are  adopted  as  to  rmder  them  less 

'-   fii^ihiUhJUedfttitdhthey'^^^  "      ^'M   ^'-'^^  '' 

.  v<  .^*  •'       .,  '^•.'    V*  ^  '••  'v»'.  \*u   "..  -  oiiu  noi4ibuT:> 

*  ^''I'NHlie  old  English  days,  when  the  drawing-room* 
of  JDataces  were  carpeted  with  clean  straw,'' and' maiaa 
6f  ^honour  breakfasted  bn  roast  heef,  tlie  pinpijts  SDoioK 
with  ^^Inilehtinvectivts  against  pride' of  furnit^i^^  ana 
delicacy  or  tood,  .,  / 

^^  To  a  mind  well  harmoniJ:ed,  a'll  nature  wears  a 
pleasing  Aspect;  and  thie  transition  is  easv,  from  a  re.- 
lish  for  External  beauty,  and  the  pleasures  arising  from 
poetryj  eloqiienc^e,  and' the  Inlltative  arts,  tb^a%vj^  lor 
moral  periectioti  and  the  digmty  or  character. 

*^  Mirth  may  properly  be  catred  an 'Aurora  bor^aits; 
whereas  ^bod  humour,  like  a  fixed  star,  sheds  a  c6n- 


slant  ^stream,  of  li^hty  whiqh,  if  it  does  not  d^^xle^  b^ 
at  least  ^t  a^l  titpes  a  chearing  infliience./'  / 

**JSbe  fiad  eyery  grace  of  person,*  ^nd  eveiy  elegit 
embeljUhmchtof  the  mind;  in  her  eye,  to  use  the  ex- 
pref&iop  of  ^  fine  pbci^  "  Ij)ve  eyer^  wakes,  and  k^eps 
a  vestal  fire,** 

"  Soundiqg  periods  and  pompous  exprpfsions  no 
more  constitute  a, beautiful  style,  than  struUing  in  red- 
heeled  .shoes  and  gold- clocked^ stockings  qan  a;}ake  a 
^alf^(uj  walk."  . 

/'  Religion,  which  should  make  us  live  in  peacq  and 
charity,  is  the  source  of  our  most  violent  ^nimositi^;^: 
no  one  benig  willing  to  let  his  neighbour  worship  the 
supreme  Being  according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  his 
own  feelings',  thougK  each  person  is  resolved  to  usurp 
M  liberty  himself." 

^*  Every  topic  is  treated  by  Dr.  Johnson  with.great 
erudition  and  strong  sense,  enlivened  with  all  the  glow- 
1ng*c6lburings  of  a  fervid  imagination,  and  the  whole 
carried  on  with  a  nervauSy  cUar^. harmonious  style." 

^*  The  regions  of  reflection  are  like  a  champaign 
country,  in  which  dinerent  objects  present  themselves 
m  varioLis  attitudes,  to  the  eye^  apxl  tae. imagination  is 
frequently  caught  by  parts  of  the  prospect  which  have 
escaped  another's  observation." 

*'  There  is  a  right  species  of  pride  to  which  ev^ry 
man  is  entf tled^  and  that  is^  a  spirit  apoye  dependance^ 
above  naltery,  above  an  abject  deportment,  and  above 
every  fhing  poor,  sordid,  and  little.  There  is  a  pride 
which  may  serve,  to  invigorate  honour,  to  embplden, 
truih,  and  to  c^arry  victue  to  an  higher  pitch  of  im- 
provement than  it  might  attain  uiiafsisted  by  this  se- 
condary  motive. 


100  B^tub^  i^^fi^brambims. 

^  PefttHis  one  of  lacimijiitiiife  of  hanra:  life,  mi 
we  ail  hold  our  es^slence  iuh4hi|  world  upon  At  idBie 
precarkms  tenure.'^ - 


^  he  wlio  ^ce  ^as  e»b»^i 

«  The^^siith'lSk)fcbf  Vlr^^^^^^ 
a  lavoQiite  with  xof^  fot^liiGJOslak  sentimettts  of 
raltty,  and  thevi!|imita)3Je.stoj«.of,po«tiy  w 
throuffh  it/* 

^^  The  pleasing  anxieties  of  vif  tisoos  ftieodsimf}  tile 
glnxleM  w^Iicfeude  of  fove.**        ^     v  "^^ 

^  <^  I  faa^  known  90  many  nnexfKcted  utraa  atti^i^ 
>»idut£9na>of  4:bmg9,  tbatwere  I^'teft^e  MotnlnKiit 
walk  down  Cheapside,  and  tdce  oof  Si«  Baial'aclUlkd| 
to  dance  a  minu^t^  it  would  make  po  manner  of  im- 
prefsion  on  my  spirits,  more  than  when  I  read  ^M 
U'hn  be  high  water  at  London  1Bridg6  it  ^byf 'pU 

ien!" 
^<  He  is  ote  of  those  things,  thai;  ^'  wouM  bfc  ^t« 
'  tll^ght/'  ■  ;     '  •  •  >^>q  «<*  -fit» 

♦  -^  ^.  —  '    .   •   •  .  '    ^  '     '   -  "''    ^   *«HU»tf 

-  The  EAfcor  faAfcesivedlstten  fram  sev«oii  {«iitisi|«aii  o^fl^jftJWP 
tf  kr»  b'if  wtxicb  It  would  seem  that  tlic]^  consider^  ^  N**^^  '^QRl' 
ia  hit  last  Number  coaoeming  fmrma  as  an  advance  in  hftn  to  bM^MUS 
'iQit  of  go-between,  or  broker,  in  that  article,  ^aa  Hkich  rsmUMgmlm 
be  ftf ther  from  h^  intention.  He  wishes  to  hsre' ^  fbaoiAf^MGMk 
HSiteftvl  tliftt  nattm,  fof  d«^  toldma  cant  b«  pwduplinliwC  iNN^f'^ 
.cither  paitks.^  He  ha^p  Iris  cofiesp^a^oxts  .^iU  haye,  ^J^^^ffffHf^ 
Jficept  this  general  answer,  linr  to  give  particular  answers  wotti  JftS 
lastc  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertale.  ''         w       ^'w 

^  '  W  ^Ri»d^  dk  sgMM^answer  wlit  nbartf  tf^.  %i»l^iVM^  IM^  Ar 
sif  a  d4ry  is  ts^  be^ietrti9te4lP  tjie  xnamfllRiefit  of  >#^  dair|t4g[|«i#  IpfUpe 
iMm  knows  not  about  it,  he  knows  no  way  of  succeeding  but  bf  allowiaa 
Hbtt  dai%-msid  to  Eblbw'Tikr  »jifif?iugtf(iifd  $  ^  most  a^t^'^^  «a- 
Hefisncnt  ^  is  intewted  to  kafc  a  dUSwcac  tesideac^r  wil,^iii«Ui^ 
te&d^  tnfi^»>l}r &a.      ,  «^  i     r'/^ 
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t  / 


iu  mfMmtKkg  ji^  usm  \of-  thai  ,ifalM§Ue^^ssmkm^ .  md 

acreP" 

itf29d(  «faii|l«tM>'iiiilyih4ve<vtiilikr«A  to  «toto'  lUf  pro- 
duce of  potatoes  that  may  be  obtained.  flpth.a%^Jttill^ 
Irnkft  .1  had  prevtousTy  exptatnefl  the  circointtaiicei 
<i#i»iai"ilRiwiimiil)  <hioraM' i)i*f  lannMeMkitMflhc 
*1itt»  l^Jhall  ttow  state,  would  be,  by  hfitiiy  wbf tfty  difc 
j^yii|or|^  deeiiiecl  iinpofsible.     I  have'  no  ,besitj|tion^ 

iy<  I  ifcMlnHaliian  ^omxmi^iM  Hk^f^iaJimf^  mmm^^imm 
imif^m  w^ght"*  from  aScbtiifi'iiiii^  drgftyijrid'(tbe 
Wkiicb  if  to  the  Engliah  acre  as'^^.t^  4,  nearly) :  an^ 

**«iascim«ni  produce  that  -^caiv  l>#-"oblnii^.     -  i- .  here 
Vol.  I.  M  •••>•,> 


163  Observations  fyr  obtaimng 

State  the  weights  of  prcxluce  in  tons,  because  every  one 
v^'ho  chooses  it  can  easily  reduce  it  to  the  ipeasures 
best  known  to  hipiself.  It  is  equal  to  1120  bushels, 
at  6olb,  to  the  bushel.  I  cpnceivp  that  most  f^rsQj^p 
will  find  that  this  is  considerably  above  th^  average 
produce  obtained,  though  some  individual?  will  come 
much,  nearer  it  than  others.  .  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  respecting  the  ktnis^  of  potatoes  ^nd 
other  circumstances,.  I  should  conceive  that  /Afr/y  tons 
from  an  English  acre  might  be  considered  as  abqp(  a. 
ma^^imiim  crop.  But  should  the  attention  of  m^  b& 
directed^  sleaflily  to  the  raising  new  varieties,  and  al- 
ways selecting  th^  best,  froxn  what  I  have  already  seen 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  should  no^  be  sur- 
prised if,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  the  above  named 
produce,  however  high  it  may  at  present  seem  to  be^ 
would  come  to  be  considered  as  nearer  a  minimum 
than  a  maximum  produce* 

With  regax4  to  the  price  of  potatoes^  as  that  must 
vary  in  ever)'  district  according  to  circumsjtanf: ei^^  it  is 
best  for  every  one  to»  inquire  what  it  is  in  the  place 
wbemkis-ioilereBt  li^;"*^  tbe  quantily  beiag  knowo, 
the  "price  there  can  always  be  easily  ascertained* 

I  can  S4y  notliing  from  experience  as  .to  tl;ie  effects  of  ^ 
leaiilpg  pptatQ^^f/g>r.ipany. years  fi^pce&ivdy  wpqii,i|l|fi. 
same  g)i»uftd,( ba^ij^ojever^tvied  sa to  rear  theoi aiyacUt^ 
but'I  bave'is^ien  fto  fact. that  seems  to  indicate  that?  the 
ground  is  ever  deteriorated  by  this  crop.  But  the  whole 
doctrioe  pf  tl^  e^biii^tion  of,groujcid.by  partipuliiiP  pi^p$» . 

*  itbbut  Edioiburgh  the  price  on  an  average  used  to  be  about  forty 
lihillings  per  ton^  or  is.  id.  per  bushel,  The  price  has  had  an  enormous 
fise  of  late. 
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^culc(  reqt^ire  duch  expUnations  before  it  could  be  ren* 
deredptoperly  intelligible,  asitwoulU  be  very  improper 
to'e'riter  upon  iin  this  place.  Perhaps  the  best  places  to 
ka^h  whether  ground,  when  repeatedly  cropped  with 
potatoes,  becomes  gradually  lefs  fitted  to  produce  that 
crop  than  before,  niay  be  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool;  or  in  the  West  Highland's  of 
Sdothnd,  among  the  rocks,  ivhere  the  little  ground 
tbey  can  cultivate  is  'chiefly  employed  for  reanng  tbid 
plant.* 

Wi'th  regard  to  the  use  of  the  stems  of  potatoes  for 
feeding  beasts,  and  the  effect  of  cutting  them,  in  as 
hr  as  respects  the  plant,  little  need  be  said.  If  the 
tops  be  cut  wTiile  Ihey  are  yet  in  a  green  and  succU-» 
lent  stafe,  they  are  readily  eaten  both  by  cattle  and 
horses,  and  prove  a  very  wholesome  food  to  them :  but 
these  can  never  be  cut  over  with  safety,  till  the  very 
moment  the  potatoes  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ground; 
for  my  experiments  prove,  in  the  moist  decisive  man-- 
ner,  that  ttte  Farther  growfH  of  the  potatoe  (the  bulb) 

t  f  /Cfop^  hcip  b<re  mpnUu^  mj-  disapprobation  of  that  deeiiiveiiefft   « 

with  which  I  observe  maxi^  men  spneak  of  the  poutoe,  and  other  crops, 

as  being  of  an  exhausting  nature,  or  the  reverse.    Were  these  gentlemen 

to  be  desired  to  'state  fhe  experiments  on  which  they  groimd  these  opi^ 

qiotti^^  W^\«49i4d  'socfti  find  that  they  am-of  k  natoie  that  are  fu^ftota 

aut^prniag  mcdlit  dedsivesefs.    It  is  \  ppobable,  m^n  they  to  eatend  their    - 

inqu^iqsV  ^^  take  f  comprehensive  view  of  C^cts  (hat  are  within  their 

itach,  they  might  meet  with  as  many  that  would  tend  to  support  the 

opinion  that  is  opposite  to  thcor  own  as  that  which  they  have  adopted. 

AcooHftk^ty yd  fbid'dial  n^hifig  is; mpi^^coftmiiMi  ^lan  to  meeCl^rith  two 

peraofift.who  are  equallj  decisive  in  opposite  ouniops.    is  thc^  any  cn» 

that  is  univiersally  exhausting?  Is  there  any  cn^  that  i$  invariably  of  an 

.  >  -  ■  *  ' 

ameliorating  nature?    If  there  be  not,  what  are  the  circumstances  that 

constitute  an  exhaosting  or  an  amdioiating  cfof^  ^ 

'  M  2 
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i^^^^ntifely  stopped  ihe  momeni^  tha^  Uie  stem  is  cut 
^iiikl  anttf^d  Ihebulbs  ai«  in  ai»fbteori4^1dlF<iifW 
"^llieci  the  6tfiik^<!britidue •stilt' m  Foffl  vefBurcf/^d^ffhfiS^ 
tice  could-  prove  more  unecotiiini^aS  than  tbk^d^  t$fi^ 
|[|)^  off  tht'fllems  at  thid  period  bf' their  gr<)wtfb{'  JLnd 
ilbmt^g'the  buibs  to  'remtiiti  still  in  the  grelirNlJ  '^  >)n  • 
^  J  With  regarti  t<^  the  quantity  of  ibrag^  tbati'ttitty'*^ 
Ibus  obtained^  it  will  vary  amas^iDgly^  acc«fnliiij^  i& 
tht  kind  of  potatoe  cultivated;  for  the  iXv€h\xf^&  ffe^lP 
^e^ct  is  very  great.  Some  kinds  carry  an  nptfigfelr 
fimi  tree-lik^  stem,  that  never  betids  dbvimwa/d^'^iakid 
Mfefds  very  few  leaves,  and  these  dry  and  sticky;  'Wttitir 
dlbet^s  s^nd^  forth  $n  immense  «iuhipli<:itydf  &llft"*tratf^ 
ijig  ^alks,  fiirnishing  large  lateral' ramifications,  ')^'i 
niidhed*  wi^b  a  vast  profusion  of  very  succulent^  \^ii^ 
I^M«  ris6  to  a  prodigious  beight,  having  lalrgb'fiotfttW 
iritois  tod  ^waving  branches,  while  others:  are^exlreiile))^ 
WISSfc  ahd^'puoy,  scarbely  ever  rising  beyond 'oiheibSt 
Ih^'li^ight,  and  teniding  very  quickly  to  decay.  'HW^ 
4W  tbese'pi^uliaHties  any  indication  of  the  stat^^oTihe 
^Ab^>  ^i^  are  ^metimes  very  large  and'^'kbaifillMI 
i^'k  ^aby^^Ai;  and  vice  ve^My^  that  thl?'bi^l? 
tSSf-ctti  ie  derived  from  the  tops  of  potatdes '^ifili  %>J 
eii!t1^me1y  d'ffler^nt  in  diiftrent  circumltance#y  'addlnUii 
SAf a^^  be  coiffllied  to  these  aloiie  thti^^ltr^'tak«#¥(p 
r*r  fearly  stfe.-^'Where  the  stalks  are-tergfe''4n*'«fclteq 
daiSty  thty  ought  always  to  be  collected  togetHer^VtSfeto 
a>y/'aft^r  the  erof^is  tafcto  tr|),  «k8  thesb  Will  Kli&il  a 
g(fe*ti>ibuttdartfce'  of 'ejtceJtefit  lifter;  ^hi%h]'^bMi«f  v«^ 
iflfeftg,-^i!ild  Ttiake^rf  V^^  gb6d*sbrfacei«ittodg^!tt^lf 
IfeSH'^ferop  yr^^tetoes;  ^  But  ftrt'  attetitlbft^  «^«tteW(^o£ 
liodflc^'^anag^^t^^ibrage^fbih  the  (idfr^se'dfl^^ 
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"V^^t^g^M^i  seems :  to  be  so  UtHe  ihe^taMeoF  ihe 
p;i^s^l,i4a]^ir(batthi$^nand  many  artier  urtii^W of  jb)M^ 
690^  tlia4><}vd)5 1 1  feaA'^  bt  disregarded!,     v  .  <>   * 

bni  mlq9  jiist  Ifike.  mHice><befort'!eaving  Ibis  bnRici|rol 
the  sub^ty  .ihe.^  lay  experiments  have  <:kaHy  proviii 
tJ^j)IWtji)i^€|^«^^ering  the  stems  of  the  best- ki Ads 
of  g^it^fo^  GultH^ted  among  usj  An  opinion  is  very 
g^f^f^lIyitOfUertained^/tbat  when  the  stems  aie  laid 
ii^mciixi  the  earthy  they  send  out  buibs  from  diiese 
st^fisi  In  .great  abuodaiice*  I  ean  ^y  from  eKperif^ 
i|l(^f^  vefy  carefully  conducted,  that  I  have  i¥>t  fouind 
tiM»«tO)he  tbe  case  in  tbe  smaHest  tiegree  among -ihase 
k^^s  tbl^ti  I  have,  usually  cullivi^jted;  .but  that  layii)g 
^I^P3ttb^  s^^ems,  aii4  poverii^  them  wiih  earthy  }«EU 
^tWi^^i^^  f  roduK^e.  I  would  not,  howeveiv  ^pretend 
to^l^^  tt^ac  tfai«i  will  be  found  to  be  univefs^bfy^ 
^^^.fprj  have  remarked,  that  in  wetSfa^ofisiK^iiitf 
4^11^  o^.poi^toes  have  a  tendency  to  send  out  smi^l 
bll)^%^  tbe  stem,  whieb  continue  there  of  a  blackiall 
gSelPrii?0loUrr«  These,  if  laid  undi^  tbe  earlh,  1^011141)0 
itHit^^^^f^^'^  ^  ^fi  ^B^  colour  with  the  bulba;  hnt 

s 

l(^(Hlbt  mueh  .i^  Ihey  woujd  ever  t^ome  to  a  great  si^os 
¥il^Mf«h^it»g'^^^d  theae^  l-cannot  speak  with  «eH, 
tfAQ^»(£t[l'fhave4«in6e.  taed  then^  and  find  tthat  (be 
p^li|0e^  (thus-  produced'  answer  as  'Well  to  ptant  a9 
^1^1^  i^4h0  ^agnff  sixfi  of  tbe  same  sort  of  potntoe.]  > 
b  fiCPni  stM  /oregqiog  Maternal  of  fact^^  w^Meh  aie 
tHn^/rewlt'O^^  A  i^tf^ctty  extensive  experieocerinlbe^cul-* 
tivitirm  ot  tbis  p):»nt  for  many  yeara  past^ 'aided  by  not 
ar^i^  ciJFP^riiMnts  cpnduoted  with  a  psonful  degree  of 
a^wracy,,^/yiil,.|  bpperi4PPwr  |5y(ident,  that  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  ba^  tended  tbe  most  to  re-t 


k 


,  |6$  Olsematiam  for  viewing 

YArJ^OMS^cyx^ions.I  have  ma4e  jtfar^ingh  tberCQiAtiy,  I 
|iave>£9un4  the  40eci»  of^thi^  want  fiev^f^y.  (e^qwri- 
f  np^  Iq<  sQme  .places^  they  Qul^vati9>«o^tar^(  ^erer 
5<;il^jbe.inad£  ^a> produce  on^  luif  of  an  avor^gf)  <$rApr 

• 

.  J^x>ther  places,  the  kinds  tbey  have.afe^of  ^ii^  a  bad 

:,QU^lity^d»  fiQlhixig  huta  want  of  othe|}  fof^f  cQu^in-* 

.4ace  Q^  ,to  eat  theoi.    The.  badnef^  iof  ih^dqwlily 

M^ajcea..  tjiye  depdaod  much^  lefs  considerable  •^Abaitt  U 

'.  (pykhfirwi^e  woi4d  be;  and  no  fu^t  it  xnone xseriakir  tt^i^ 

,  that  ,th^  qjtfuntity  growi)  by  the  farmer  wiA  ali^njitlbf 

>  in  proportion  {o  the  demand.     The  $veragt|f;afUifig 

.,{]yipe-Af)potatoes  tbroMghout  tb«  whcile  kingdoc^fWbich 

la  lifible  to  ]e&  variation  tbdi)  ^ny  oth«r  kicMl^^sf  hjaman 

y  igoA^i^  an  abundant  proof  th^t.  the  quatHttij^vtm^ 

'  JMft  g^^^Iy  H^pt  pace  v^ith  tbe«<^^0K4(n/;{«  > .  Th«  «'aat  o( 

.iQftarkiet  then  is  tbe  only  cir^uQisUtfiCe  thai  sel^t  bcMttdf 

V  t^,9^e  ^ultpre  pf  this  esculent:  and  if  'iX»  <(uHuffe:  is 

fn^antsi^o  be^  extend^^  measoii^s  nuiM  b<&<)adQptfiak  to 

.i<|lfy(^nddtl^e  <^<»24j  wit[bouti4()iZ)g  wfatob^.tlie^Mil^lc^ 

«'9d^oi^-tr^sUjre  may  b^  «Kp€vnded.iii  vain  to  fomeian 

^Ka.pr^u$itM>n  pf  thoni. .  It  may  breed  tup.a«iiurai 

of  i^Wtfbe^,  wii^  c$ptpfiff  ,b^avei^%Ad<fianh>*.p««$i^a4 

^qidtnefa$^,\o>yfjjiAn  a  presnium^ibutoAeveniwiUtpfMnf^to 

^  ^t^hfi  esiMQgAons  of  hoi^si.  iodo^ry* ..    .  . ,     -  !  r  -.ikhk:? 

>>:>  tijTtbfttdin  4lHuidmt  iMrkei  ^^.pataloos  fllwayiuffo* 

(j^B6^^ap  .^t^sive  oidUMatipnrof  ihat  pbmt$  iifv^bnMi 

v^fJH^^aii  ^tein^i^  to4he^4Hxwi«»laae<a  iftivjlliqh 

^^^filVV^^ivt  pbKlfiatiu)n^rfi^,/^       v  In  4b«^  MigMMvr- 

»  B<*ate%tfniye«|^llyS,ibutttti 
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*  Wfi  rto  #licb  thing  h  ftny  where  to  b^filbeft^  ^ite^ptin 
#ofUe  pans  o(  Lancariiife  and  Ch««bire>  Mar  td  Ihtf 

'  c^UUdgj  >fnMii  whence  {bedides  supplying  ManchMCetf 
md  LWirpdol)  tbey  ate  shipped  oflF  in  large  quanlMea 
•fdr  I^elandi  and  «&  the  eastern  coasta  olF 'Yo#kafaife^ 
And  a  few  other  plac^^  forHbe  London  tna!4cet,^w<here 
th€y'  moat  of  neceftity-  be  sold  at  a  terf  ad v^diSed  'pAct 
to  pay  for  the  carriage  tif  such  a  weighty  ai'feicte^  atut 
i^atehou«e  rent  for  such  a  bulky  and  perishable  ccm^ 
ftodtty.  Iq  country  places^  e^-ety  fanfkily  ratsea  w  Ib^ 
^  serve  itself.  A  farmer  does  the  same  for  hia  of#it 
'  family:^  biit  were  he  to  try  to  sell  them  in  <i«an4tlies 
fd^ttiake  up  his  rent.  Where  are  purchasers  to  be  found  ?. 
in  faisown  neighbourhood  there  are  none.  Ttiet<>^l%)i 
'^t  ^'diatlmce  aire  all  abundantly  supplkd;  and  ^e'«z-< 

.  fMce  of  the  carris^e  to  that  martlet  would  inmahy. 
msetf  amount  t6  half  the  pfioe.  The  risks'  atlendftig 
liva^uknrartion  of  4his  crop,  the  vast  (}iiantity  dtbMkk^ 
footfi  that  is  required  to  preserve  (hem -from  frdst  iii 
•vrtnt^ryand  the  sliH  gMtter  extetat  of'4t  that  ili<l«* 
^^bkted  to  prevent  tbem  fnMn  ^nw^ng^ftertbe  sf^g 

«   cM»eB  in^>  renders  the  keeping  tbem  tn  grBtti"^  9(UAn* 

1  ^titm  a  T«ry  cxpenaive,  ind  e^en iln  knfpHidtUAble  thiH^g* 
^Nothing  tmn  more  dearly  pfo^  the^ utiivej^ ^t^po«- 

-"Miot^toieulttvale  tbis  piati^  than  Ihe  w«nderful^ex4 
ertkms  that  have  been  iniKk  in  all  distant  jMrt^^of^^Cbe 
<«Kititry  10  <>v<^GOine  ^n  diiteuliy^    The  ^radtlce  of 

^.if taming  ihmn  inthe  fidda  has  beeti  there  adopttsd^al- 

'  «ioil  <hifV«fMiny^.i^  )^riidlk!e  thit  dc^  Hiftig 

eluedlM  rMBssity  cati  be'pl6M]ed'in'f€S^votlr;''Wif^re 
»i;fw^  are  to«be  prei^fvad  for  the  tfae  t>f  a  ptvHtte  ti» 
*fl^«4t<«ia!y  be^bMii^  irith^  ^Wcaulto  inHhit  ^iMb>6nef 


faqpepee  iaouorad>  ia*  his  bookft,  ibm  aosn  &iMqi 'thai 
tlMiiatpcneir  andtriiii  *cf  tbu  fMrac^ercaii:  in^iiQi  oa«&  be 
bhinieyatult.H  must'b^  abMidaned;Muiklb  inidachili 
pfayce  aB.London>  wii^eralLthfise  itemsiof  expeite  ttftl 
cflfiiariiy/icoticurin  augmentiBg  tba  price  to  a  raie^owpk 
bryopdiMrhatany  one  wtio  had  fiCNt- adverted  Iq  things 
ofi|thui  kind  would  believe  could  ever  be  acce&arjr.'  n>* 
4.  /The  diffiifeace  between  the  bam- room  requiredifaf 
gronod  ^crc^ped  'with  potatoes  or  with  com^  lis^ia^adi^^ 
caiMablyt  great.  A  barn  that  would  not  be  capsUa 
f)fft;ooiutainiDg.more  than  the  produce 1 4^  ou&acmicf 
pQlatoea  (a  roaximuocitCFep)* wouki  belai^enouglstto 
^resb  and  dnefs^  the  produce  of  five  acres  o£-  comual 
lesBt'tvery iday : . this*  is •  ihirty  acres  -per » wvek'^  - »Afki 
ar  }he;baamii^thi  the  potatoes  >wtll>  on  an^ajtr^fsge^  ht 
espupied »fby  tbem  at*  least  nine  mtp^lbs  in  ibp-jisai^ 
t|M appears  thsA  %o)te  nacre  of  potatoes  wiU^requireiias 
auwb  hnsn«ir(j0ni«as' BRJgA/  6erve>to  dvefs  all  theicvm 
produced  on  upwacds  of*  1 100  acres  ofground xrop^ad 
withiC^nJ  .  So Itmg asthe miaepable systeniiso geock-idly 
prevails  of 'gentlemen  refusing  to  grant  leases^  andillM 
wrelgbed  easpedient  of -thi^ywing  repairs*  upon  «k«<laQd^ 
Vir4'>(ttibich  is>ra  aeoefsary«c<K]6e()uenoe  of  'u^{e$ist$i 
]|fibat»  Jiaj^'k  $k^m  tJiat^«ver.  this  insup^abk^^b^s)^ 
the  very  extensive  culture  of  potatoes'  upim^a  isfga 
s^fideifan.beirenih^ved?  ^  The  uery  diffiquity.  of  (<ke^ 
img  ^bk^r  4jM«iQorat«!S :  their  quality ^  and  4haft  Ibmi*^ 
ysl)ffc)f tbe.i  diemand;     After  (ha  1  spring » omiiaKfica% 


ilicy^ikCEf  8prefid'Qwt)tbml)r  on  tt'fhx>r»r|siHhofe^ 
N«;i}  «enni  i>n-vinAtr#  tirhtM^tkcy  Aretpnt  itoffUh&d'm 
||fefKbqn»iit>tifeBii  ualefr  tbey  >ha«e  ktttn  pnufiwuly  timid 
Mb  ipmais  care,  thejr  wHI  itnd  out  10Qg:8faoai9f.'«p»l 
ati^MLtlDiine^they  niiiet  not  be.t>|>ened  for  has^xii.boMi 
Thfe'Btems  tlkail  have  thus  sprung  out  are'CafaefoHj^^ciite 
faeol  aflTft^nd  the  potatoes  fiom  which  they  have  bodi^ 
Mepuniled.  are  blended  v^idi  others  in  the  market  a>.i!m-« 
i^lfol  persons  purchase  them;  aad^  >£ndin^  thepoiSKl 
toe&refy  bad^  coiHtmie  the  fewer  of  daemv  •  The.diiU 
fiEfcilly  ofirkeepiag  potatoes^  andthe  oeoefcityoE  tkeir 
bmgidre&ed  by  fire  before  they  can  become  ayetf 
jMuiibiog  food  for  beasts,  will  always  operate  to>^pr»4 
tient>  >lheilk  f rom  being  extenurely  used  inuhat  wa^ 
atid  jlhorei?eniie  law8pre<*ef>t  ibem*  from  beinp'MH 
|do|fcd>iA>tbe  distiUery,  the  only  way  ht  whichrihef 
JbtfAd  be  made  extensively  useful  as- a  food  foiviteHtal 
|d  ^hfidv  there  is  nq  extensive  market)>aiidia  theipreb 
^QUfc/staite  of  thtngs^f  theiV'can  be  none  found  fori-tfaM! 
artieUv^ttolefe  it  be  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  some^argt 
tiavnsyioripaftieularly  circumatanoed  aea-poola;  wheat 
bfl^ithe^iCaQbe'extensively  reared.  / ,.  .(^  lu  >.. 
vUXb^b^  otrfiumatanceA  may  v«ry  qalurally  escape  the 
90iio6jiX>fr  £he>t  gicotlf men  who » comppse  •  the  Bcasd^of 
^tgfkniflvie,  iand  othersiii  but  they  never  ,oaKi  ceaaete 
ti^cfdo^ply  ^H  hy  ^bej-fstpmei bwfaofShouU  ineautiottBljIf 
oateSifuttytii^ that  line ;>. and. has  fotuneoconiGhictiiniili 
b9iBlflneiB64|d  by  it«.  .  i  .  >i  .  *  .  ./  •  ^  mi 
^qftbvt  the.  produce  4hat' I  hate  shown  niay  (be  jc^ 
taincd  fnitn  w  agre  of  Jand*  in^x^tatoes^Jtunderigojid 
paaa§GEmsfilj  j^Miffc  ia^ ap  doubt  butonany^  farlnei;i|:  im 


distant  psrtt  of  iIm  isounti^y  would  gladly  mttWi*  i^ 
t^  ipifHed  cd«ttre  of  thct'planti  coiiM  th^'itld  a 
MMrk^  f<>r  it;  but  m  tliese  sitnattoos  «Rtf  greats dk^t 
of  4iie  fbrmer^B  attention  must  be  tO'  find  a  cm^  thai 
ean  be  carried  to  market  nt  a  'smalt  exfience*  f^bta-> 
laes  are  a  crop  dtreetljr  tbe  twttse  of  this  to  aii  asio- 
nififatng degree:  nor  is  tbe  expetice  of  cultfvaitiiig'tl  so 
easy^  or  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  Hable  ^'ft^^  as 
not  to  oblfge'a  man  to  act  with  some  d^ree  of  cau- 
tion^  especially  where  tilhe  is  to  be  oract^d;  which  in 
iIhs,  as  in  all  other  cases^  must  operate  as  a  pew^^ul 
bar  to  spirited  cultivation  of  any  sort*  To  obtain  ^ 
wutximum  crop  of  potatoes,  I  do  not  overrate  lhe'ex-« 
pences  that  must  be  incurred,  including  seed^  cvdcuve^ 
^lanures,  and  rent,  at  twenty  pounds  per  acre, .  IP  the 
ofop  be  good  the  farmer  may  be  indemnified^  and  pCfr- 
baps  a  tittle  more.  The  ti^be  would  have  been  a  good" 
profit  to  helf>  to  indemnify  him^  in  catee  of  a  suceeeA- 
wg  one  failing;  but  it  goes  into  the  pocket  of  atiother^ 
who  inctti^  no  part  of  tiie^expence.  If  the  crop  tMis 
(w'bich  happened  almost  totally  and  universally  in  the 
year  1 78i»  in  Scotland)  not  only  the  profit  is  lost,  but 
the  whole  outlaid  money  is  gone  for  €V€tr.  Under  W'^ 
etnlhstaiicQs  <of  that  kind,  a  spirited  and^jttensi^  Cul- 
tivation can  never  become  general.  Wealthy  fttuni^fs; 
who^IcHie  can  bear  the  charge  of  a  spirit^  agricukare^ 
will  keep  aloof  from  it,  on  account  of  th<e  difficulty  of 
dales  ;^  and  it  must  be  abandoned  to  those  of  ^atiin-^ 

*  No  person  who  has  not  tried  it  c^n  form  an  adequate  idea,  of,  these 
difficulties.  Even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  (Edinburgh)  where 
the  consumption  of  this  article  is  consi'derabley  it  win  In  general  be  the 
vork  of  oae-horsc  and  two  persons  tkrtt  dajs  to  seU  a  t6ii  of  ^putsocs. 


#• 


I  •     •  • 

f^litlPfA^uoi^  whp  have  neitbeis  the  akill  nor  ibe  tn-* 

'  tisq^ise  to  pMsh  th^  cultivation  of  Uiia  plaot^  in  ail  it9 

AfMijrbfftj  to  th^  perfection  of  which  it  is  ausceptiUe. , 

r    The  circumstance  that  is  most:\)rante4  (I  ha^e  aU 

.•Ijea^y  ^id)  to  lay  the  basia  of  this  good  cuUare,;,and 

to  render  the  use  of  this  valuable  esculent  more  uiiir 

vffsa^  among  all  ranks  of  people,  is  to  devise  a  mean 

>  by.  wbi<i)  cultivators  in  every  part  of  the  country  majr 

be  certain  of  being  able  to  get  the  very  best  kinds 

kfiown,  both  in  respect  to  palatablenefs  and  produce 

tiyejC^,    Nor  do  I  know  any  way  in  which  this  could 

.  pa$^bly  be  e&cted,  unlefs  it  can  be  done  under  the 

.  apyiicea  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture^  or  some  other 

^^y  of  public  spirited  men.     The  object  to  he  aU 

laioed  i»  obviously  of  very  g^eat  national  advantayef 

but  whether  it  will  appear  to  be  of  as 'great  im- 

portanoe  by  the  honourable  members  of  that  Board  aa 

^  ,do^  .to  me,.  I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt..    If  it 

,  didfi'I  think  it  could  be  with  ceriainty  eflfectedi    It  is 

^  I9|^,i4uty  to  suggest  what  appears*  to  be  best  for  the 

public  weal:    it  is  the  province  of  the  Board,  and 

Others,  to  judge  whether  these  suggestions  deserve  4a 

b^lkttended  to  or  not.    To  the  public  I  beg  leave  to 

sjijoi^t,.  with  all  due  deference,  the  following  obser- 

,,  The  first  great  point  wanted,  is  to  obtain  a  kind.-of 

>,pQt^(oe  which,  whea  compared  with  others  of  the  beit 

sp^,  .SjhalJ  be  deemed  the.  most  palatable;  for  I  hold 

by  hawking  them  through  the  ttfeett.  U  they  are  sold  hy  Uttio  people 
ifAio  keep  a  $ ttnd*  they  must  be  kept  by  the  farmer  till  they  are  wanted^. 

and  sent  to  town  in  small  quantities  of  one  third  or  half  a  ton  at  a  time; 
and  even  in  that  Kvty  they  most  be  scdd  at  a  vast  diacount,  and  no  incon- 
•ideiable  risk. 


17.2  Observations  for  obtaining  j  ,  .^ 

U  to  bf  aa  undeniable  fact^  that  it  is  tbfeii»pdllatftbtew 
itefs  of  many  of  the  kinct?  of  potatoes  now  cultWaAfsd^ 
|h<(t  renders  the  consumption  of  them  much  aoaaltev 
|h^  it  would  have  been.  <    pr;q 

i  The  next  particular  to  be  adverted  to  Wf  thalliVlf 
fhould  be  also  the  most  productive  kind.  .,.  (o^ 

And  the  last  circumstance  I  should  at  presentbint^ 
quire  for  would  be^  that  it  ought  also  to  be  the  eaitj 

To  find  all  these  qualities,  in  the  highest  d<^gre€y 
united  in  one  and  the  same  potatoe,  will  probably  bfi 
f  matter  of  great  difficulty;  but  it  is  certainly  noti^r} 
ppfeible:  and  where  a  number  of  people  are  indoq^ 
V>,bend  their  attention  with  great  steadinel^  t«w2ic4(i 
^p/e  point,  it  is  inconceivable  bow  accurate  theyiii^^ 
|>e;Q9n)e  in  the  discrimination  of  facts,  that  olht^wjuft, 
might  have  totally  escaped  their  notice.  rAnd  wh^fQ 
^n  iipmense  numl^er  of  facts,  all  tending  towaftJ^.oiAfi 
pqin^,  .are  brought  together,  so  as  to  adxnitiof  ^^f^ 
being  accurately  compared  with  one  anotheritiMkOKi 
il^ay  be  done  in  one  year  than  could  havis  iHfiaiidqne 
otbe^vi^ise  iii  a  hundred  years.  •    m      A-^iA' 

Upon  this  principle  I  should  humbly  pi^poae,  th^t 
the  Honourable  Board  of  Agriculture^  or  Parlim^tfiil^ 
or  some  other  body  of  men,  should  bold  out,  i^  2;^ 
kig/^  premium*  to  the  person  who  shoiild  I»it>di|q9k 
to  the  Board  before  such  a  day  one  thous4hd  ;s^s  0^ 
potatoes,t  that  had  been  all  the  produce  of  o^^or^ 

^  I  a>n«ider  thU  as  a  premium  given  to  the  ejitersy  taix^ike.thjpiipi^ff^ 
same  more;  nor  do  I  know  any.  other  itin^  of  premium  that  will  produ^ 
tbis  e(ftct. 

t  *Fewer  than  this  number  I  should  reckon  uhfit  (of  ktiak^^  A^^^ 

coinparativc  trial  afterwards  recommended.  >     i  (  <  r* ' 
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ginal  plaot^  each  set  weighing  two  ounces  at  le&t; 
whi^4b0ald'pbfsefs,  in  the  highest  degree/  the'tbreo 
fif6^}A4ii  ^hdve  imnied.  That  is  t^  say,  the  ^tato« 
t^MlAl^hould  be  known,  by  experiment  made  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  capaj^le  of  producing,  on  a  good  Miilj; 
:il(ritfa' good  culture,  at  the  rate  6i  thirty  toifis  i;i^eighl  of 
good  marketable  potatoes  per  acre;  and  which,  in  A 
gC^d  season,  shall  attain  to  their  full  maturity  on  or 
btfore  the  first  day  of  August.  ^ 

Before  the  potatoes  can  be  admitted  to  a  compe-^^ 
tilt<^  iet  aCteetations  be  brought,  duly  authenticating 
(h^  fiict,  tbat  the. quantity  required  had  actually  been 
pfdduced  on  an  acre,  or  in  that  proportion,  and  thai 
lh«y  had  completely  attained  their  full  size  before  tbo 
6H%  of  Auguist;  and  likewise  that  the  whole  niiftiber 
^(Sl^ts  hsid  been  propagated  without  admixture  fridM 
dtie  cwlginat  stem:  and  that  the  potatoes  had  bfeert 
fki^d, 'afnd'  found  very  pleasaDt  to  eat  by  a  good  hutti-^ 
\Mc4  persdns;  ,  Under  these  preliminary  prfecauttoni 
l|iey'o«^ht' to  be  admitted  to  a  fair  competilion  for  thx? 
pfteHAuitu' 

.  I  baWsaid  before,  that  the  preliiium  bUghtttf  life 
high.  How  high  the  Board  wtll  choose  to  go,  depemls* 
ilpi6h  the  B6ard,  or  Parliament,  or  others  who  khali 
ataitf^to  hbld  out  that  pr^mitim,  alone  to  d^!tefniirie«; 
10^  o4vn  opinion  decidedly  is,  that  if  grdat  tSttx%  are 
W^  l£ipfeQted,*  it  tannpt  be  too  high.  WHferi  this,  \i 
tlieciaise,  thc^pfrefmiums  are  few,  and  cautions  tAh  esUil^ 
b,6'ado(Aed  to  guard  agaiftst  fratids/  Vi^here  the  diistH^ 
bue^mf^depeiids  u^n  a  number  of  men  rc/spfect^bli  For 
r^ahk' and  fortune;  nor  is  it  pofsible  to  .conceive .the ^ 

^^miBfii,tl)At.tli6^hQB^9.  oC  .Qj>t^inwg»^  ve;ry,iW«b4P*e. 

mium  will  excite  among,  an  infinite,  number  oi  indi- 
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vid^fe  who  a(l^  cipibfe  of  mAkiiig  atctira^  distiftc* 
lions,  or  the  eievtiotts  it  Witt  pf6dace :  WBtfrfeafe^a  tkriii^  ' 
i)er  hf  small  pr&ifAvtrtJis  scJdom  f>fbdti«e  atty  dtlttV  IfiiA 
'    l)f  ^ertt<9ii$  «Haii  those  that  art  ealcntated  tor  dfei*iii'^: 
It  igJerv^  as  a-whetsftone  to  cunning  t  ahd*  ccAI^Miir": 
an*  ttltifcif^lied  frauds  arc  the  only  fruits  thk'^fe]^-^  "  . 
duffed  by  them  in  abundance.     It  Is  froiA  th^^bAi* 
.  sideriattipns   that  I  have  always  compared  Wumerotii 
small  premiums,  whether  they  are  giv^ti  fcy  gd^^m- 
Hient,  or  by  individuals  of  high  rank,  a$  being  exactly 
sixnilar  in  regard  to  their  operation  upon  weakh,  to 
that  of  tu8t  upon  metals,  which  imperceptibly  eensifme^ 
it,  while  they  at  the  same  time  serve  to  contaminate 
the  fJace  where  that  Operation  has  bee»  carried  for- 
ward.    I  have  not  a  doubt,  if  a  thousand  pounds  were 
distributed  in  a  thousand  premiums  of  twenty  shillings 
each,  or  the  same  thousand  pounds  to  1^  offered  in 
&7ie  premium  only,  bdt  'that  the  sum  total  of  the  ej^- 
ertiond  that  would  be  tnade  throughout' the  tiatloil  at 
large  to  obtain  the  high  pi^mium,  would-  be -at  Mkt 
a  thousand  times  greater  than  those  that  w0uld'."tlfc 
inadfe  to  obtain  the  smaller  sums,  though  ten  ih^U-' 
-     sand  times  t^e  number  of  frauds  would  be  praefised    "^ 
to  gain  these  small  premiums.  •'  •  ""'^ 

.   Ont  great  use  of  the  mode  of  dijitributing  pretttittrfi 
I  propose  would  be,  that  it  would  give  a  fki*  cfppSr-  * 
tunity  of  ascertaining,  by  actual  experiment,  Ae  r^l'" 
comparative  value  of  the  diflerent  ^ooiZ  Ijinds  4rf'pota'-' 
toes,  and"  of  distributing  the  be^t  sorts  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom;   so  that  every  person  wht)  befcatili ' 
pofsefsed  of  it,  would  be  certain  that  he  thus  otetat£(^ 
a  known  standard,  by  which  he  himself  wotild  faUve  tt 


in  h\s^  pQW^  t9  atscertain  the  compaxative  excdlenM 
of  apjf  qihex  variety  that  might  fall  ia  his.  way.  ..  .^ 
T}^  nqthiog  inay  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  for-t 
warj^  jtbh  v^ry  useful  undertaking,  I  shall  beg  leave,  lo 
subjoin  M\  directions  for  the  majuner  in  which  die  '^ 
potatoes  pught  to  be  cultivated,  so  as. fairly  to  ascertain  ' 
the  comparative  value  of  the  diflevent  kinds  adix>itted 
to  the.co9ipetitiQO,  and  to  distribute  the  best  kinds, 
after  .they,  bad  been  thus  ascertained,  so  as  to  answer 
^e  purposes  iotended. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.}* 
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On  the  patent  hot- houses^  in  as  Jar  as  respects  the 

management  of  the  heat  afforded  by  tlie  sun  alone,, 

•I'  • 

\Continued  from  page  13  9. J 

^Bj^siii^bs  the  influence  of  the  circiMpambtient  aiv 
duriijg  the  absence  of  the  sun,  there  are  other  circum- 
stance^  that  tend  powerfully  to  diminish  the  beat  of 
hot-J)p^ses, .  the  not  adverting  to  which  has  greatly 
atigipei^|e4  ^be  consumption  of  fuel  to  keep  up  that 
heat,  ,an^  apt  only  unnecefsari)y  added  to  the  expence, 
but  to  the  di$culty  also  of  managing  all  kinds  oi  can- 
servatories  of  plants. 

Pf^.jH^W>  in»  bis  unparalleled  wqrk  called  f*  Vg[e* 
table,  S^ta^c^,*'  took  notice  of  the  great  coThswnpiitmof 
^r,  as.  b^  called  it,  that  was  made  by  animals  in  the 
proc^  of  i^re^^thing,  Imd  5y  burning  bodies;  nor  wcro 
the  ,e0epts,  of  growing  vegetables  on  that  subtile  de- 
9)en^^^^tirely  .li^pnoticed  by  bim^  but  it  was  reserved^ 
for  si^ceeding  naturalists  to  account  for  those  pbeno*- 
mena  wbipb  he  rema^k^d.     It  was  rendered  obvious> 


I 

I 
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,kfMp  «^ft^iiMiiiit  ibti  il>f  bulk  dC  My  0»m  4|N|H' 
ijty  of  ijr  wM  fBci^iy .diffitpu4»ed  by  mmA  ^e^pffiy 
^  m4  b)r  'miMmm9hh  bodies  bunufig  ki  k;  luut  ll^. 
Iff  propc^n^oo  «« itMMC  WM  tiii»«  cooMcted^  it  tPtrrHfiff 
Ml  fil  fcH^  tuflaiiifiig  life  or  escitiog  ilafii%  till  $i  )im0lk 

^it  lOMUy  IcMt  ibe  pmr€r  of  doir^  eitbef .  Tlii«  liefM* 
fi^wi  f«  «  destruction  of  the  «ir.    Siieceedii^  ^ 

.  p«riiiimCft  h»ve  proved,  that  this  is  metely  «  9^^6«' 
^qs^tioii  of  the  atmospheric  air;  or,  td  ^ak  with  greater 

,  precision,  tbey  have  discovered,  that  in  every  portion 
Qf  atqsospberic  air  there  is  a  mixture  of  two  kind;  ai 
J^t  of  m  (I  take  no  notice  of  others  on  ibis  o(^- 
sion^  as  they  are  foreign  to  our  purpose);  oheof  wbji^ 
is  capable  of  sustaining  life  and  exciting  flame>  which 
has  beep  called  vital  air,  and  the  other  is  tptally  ^^ 
(cur  th^ie  purposes,  and  has  been  denominated  mephiiic 
air:  that  the  proportions  of  these  two  conslitu^i^  ptrta 
of  ftmospheric  air  may  be  varied  by  certain  procef^fss, 

^  #9  a#  to  diminish  th^  one  and  augment  the  ottie^;  and 
thai  animals  and  vegetables  are  powerful  agents,  in 
liiaaf  proi^efiies.  All  animals  that  breathe  hi^ve  a  cpfi* 
linual  tendency  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  vifal, 
and  to  augment  |bat  of  mephiiic  air;  so  that  every 
particle  of  air  that  ia  expired  by. man  or  other  antinak 
donng  the  procefs  of  breathing,  contaids  a  |;rciicr 
proportbn  of  mephitic  air  than  that  whieh  h«  in* 
apired;  and,  as  mephitic  air  is  of  much  greater  speetfc 
gravity  than  vital  air,  the  genml  mafs  is  of  eourta 
necefsarily  dii^iinished  in  bulk  by  that  procefs.  Thai 
tile  air  is  not,  however,  consumed  or  destroyed  by  thif 
procefs,  is  obvious  from  this  circumstance,  that  by  an» 
other  procefs,  the  reverse  of  the  former^  this  air,  whick 


^aH  laft'guag* •  W  DV;HAfts,^«ife  bedy-'WHNft^'^W- 
^^m^  ttiW'fmi  gives  out  at^. ' '  ^  •• '  '"^  »  «''  *'♦  ^''^ 

*fife^|>foce!^  dP'vegttatioii,  pants, 'oh  lAafiy ^^ISMA^ 

l^^}»}  a?<  WUle  in  other^  they  abs6rtJ«d'ff^*'tt»Mt 

fcas  oy  late  expenmfents  teen  pretty  ffllly  la}:i&^^|{KSly 

lliat  inephftic  air,  which  is  so  hurtful'  to  aHHffils^*^! 

*txtreiiitlybendid}4l  to' vegetable*}  ^nsotiiUcfi  iHkt  |R« 

^aUknWy  received  opttiion  among  fftitlosopt^rsHioti^'l^ 

'  flbat  tnephitic  ^it',  or,  as  it  is  called  m'the'hew  syiittftt 

'  of  eheclfical  ndhiehclature,  carbonic  adcf '  ^','6'^  <i^- 

* iSHh',  'If' it  be  hoi  actuafly the  pabutum  'ilt plfef^,  11^ 

fe^iit 'ex^femely  beneficial  t6  the'  healdl  of  v«^BI^, 

^(^'^k^ly'iiiibtbelt  in  great '<juahtUi(!sV  M,  aVtn 

"tHi'^lli^'i^'JlVroceTs' vital  air  is  dJmmi^hfkf  kticT^M^hSe 

JJw  jliignieniiti^'  ifii  reverse  of  thil  for  the  iSit^^fiiti 

*'tal^^  place  in  the  vegetable  proc'efs;"ftie*^rope*tito^bf 

'%f^ftic"air^  being  thus  diittinisH^,  iriB'ttaV-of^Wil 

*wW]^^tedl'   Tt  is  in'consequehie'of  ite?,'  ttMtf'ftt 

VifA  '(tf'lhe'ali'  fs  sometimes  ahglhc^tMrV)^  thk  %- 

*%81?1)^cefs,"instfead  bf  Being  dirtiHished,  aS  Iti-Ae 

%Afcfi)f6Kirs'. ••  '•'  '•■••■'  -■••  5="''-'' 

'**  l¥^df8erV?8,"l5oweVfer,  tb  U  ^sr^iuM  fi/iitiSmt, 
•tothi^'i^W  i^  iibt  univertai:  'the'toflvetrtbii  of  «fe. 

TpKVtic  into  ^41  air  only  takes  plaibe'by  vegetyti6ri^lHlfen 
*%itt  goes  (ibMA  %  day.'  tfa^ng  ffie  t^glif,  %Hlle 

'tne'inftiience  oT  the  sun  is  withdrawn,  the  ^Jro^ortron 
*1)f'iii{)hitic  air  is  OTghitotedT)y'thei^etaWei'Hi^*e 
^  sa^e  tfiiMhei'  ik  Sfheimma^t>)^efyj'a£M>-of  M#8<f, 
Vol.  I.  N 
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the  general  .bulk  of  ti^t  air  id  io  like  mann^.^w^t' 
niabed  by  jt*  .Tbe.Atlienuv^  reader  wiU  easily  perg^ve 
what  iDsfluence  ibis  must  have  on  the  bot^-hovise*  .!(vl[pt 
only  docs  the,  air  oQptracc  during  the  night^xinit^  }|i 
conjBequence  of  the  cold  from  without  afiecting  it,  b^t 
the  quaatupti  of  its  coutractiou  is  still  farther^  av^r 
meoKtodby^be  procjuction  of  mephitic  air  during  tli^t 
|)eriod;.anfl)  as  the  necei^ry. effect  of  that  iQcre§$(ed 
»6Qntraction  is  a  more  copious  in-draugbt  of  air  into 
tbe  house  wjben  it  is  constructed  in  the  maqpec,  j^at 
h«iK  bithertp  been  practised,  the  intensity  of  the  Qpld 
producisd  by  this  jneans  must  be  thus  gr^tly.^agg- 
xnented^  .  But  .upon  the.  new  plan  nothing. of  thjs  ^q^t 
caa  ever  be  eKperienced;  for,  instead  of  drawing  vih^ 
copious  shower  of  cold  sat  during  the  whole  night  fcQm 
above^  which  is  diffused  pver  every  part  of  the  bfffi$e 
with  a  most  destructive  regularity,  it  only  inhale. a 
jportion  of  warm  air,  which  does  not  permit  the  SQiaU^ 
est  abatement  in  the  heat  of  the  superior  regipn^  9f  .fjie 
house,  especially  during  that;  period.  ,  ^  p- 

'  Another  unobserved  cause  of  great  cold  in  the  bpuse, 
and  consequent  waste  of  fuel  to  difsipate  it,  arisen  fip^yn 
the  temporary  use  of  steam  in  hpt- houses,,  wbwh  hat 
been  of  late  introduced,  and  which,  under  jjmlicioua 
iQanagement,  must  be  productive  of  consequ^^es 
highly  beneficial  j  but  theae  beneficial  effects,  in  (con- 
sequence of  the  circumstance  to  which  I  here  allude^ 
and  some  other  particulars,  have  been  hitherto  recog- 
nised by  a  few  only,  and  by  those  few  in  a  very  im- 
perfect degree.  '  •      ,  , 

Steam,  it  is  well  known,  is  water  converted  iqIq  an 
elastic  vapour.    The  water  itself,  by  this  procefs,.  i^uf- 


f«Hr^iO'dthef  change  than  that  wbieh  rcaultii'i^tnia 
ki^w  moclifiestfon  of  form;  no  more^  in  shorty  thea'k 
ddes  when  it  is  converted  into  ice.    in  the  st»te  of  iee 
it  i^  a  solid  body;  in  that  of  water  an  undastic  weighty 
'fiuid;  in  steam  it  hi  a  light  elastic  vapour,  easily  re^ 
dticible  again  to  water  or  ice,  merely  by  a  varia^ioain 
Its  degree  of  heat.    The  most  important  phenomenon 
that  Occurs  in  the  procefs  of  converting  water  ityip 
flt^am  is,  the  amazing  expansion  of  this  substance 
'fander  thifj  change  of  modification.    Steam  from  boil* 
4ng  Water,  under  its  lowest  degree  of  heat>  occupies 
i(bou£  eight  hundred  times  the  space  that  it  did  as 
%Bter;  and^  as  it. admits  of  being  almost:  instantane* 
dbsly  refrigerated,  and  thus  brought  into  the  staihe  of 
^^ivatei*,  it  has  come  to  be  employed  as  one  of  ihe^qiost 
fweible  and  commodious  moving  powers  yet  knou^, 
-un^^  the  particular  modifications  that  it  is  made  to 
imdergo  in  the  steam  engine.     It  is  rather  surpristf^, 
that  ffee  obvious  effects  of  such  a  welUknown  a^nt 
should  not  have  been  adverted  to  in  the  .hot-bouse; 
yet^o  ft  is;  and  the  occasional  use  of  steam,  which  is 
'4n  many  respect^  «p  beneficial,  has  tended  very  much 
^'40  produce  a  great  and  unnecefsary  waste  of  fuel  there, 
Steam  is  much  lighter  than  atmospheric  air;  as 
well  as  much  hotter,  when  in  its  unmixed  state,  than 
any  air  dver  is  in  our  regions.    Hence,  it  is  no  sooner 
introduced  into  the  hot-house  than  it  produces  a  strong 
expansive  burst,  for<sing  out  a  great  deal  of  the  air 
through  every  opening  in  the  house;  so  that,  were 
the  steam  introduced  in  sufficient  quantities,  while  the 
windows  at  top  were  perfectly  closed,  and  some  open- 
ings below  left  -unclosed,  there  caa  be  no  doubt  that 


in  B.mry  short  time  the  bouse  wouM  be  aknost  entirely 
filled  with  it]  so  that  scarcely  any  eoxmnoa  air  wouldl 
remain  mixed  with  it.  And  were  an  incautious  g^« 
4eiier^  while  things  were  thus  circumatanced,  t»  s^irl 
a  shower  of  water  from  his  forcing,  engine  vs^iP  the 
hottse>  it  would  occasion  such  a  sudden  vB,euuoiy  in 
eo^fistqiienGe,of  the  cpadensalion  of  the  steam^  as  weuhi 
ililUHbjy  dme  in  all  the  wii\dows=  of  the-  hoaaei 
Luekily,  no  person  baa  I^een  so  feotish-as^  to  try  tbie 
mode  of  procedure.  In  general  the  steam  is  tnaroduofdf 
ifi  smaK  quantities^  pretty  low  in  the  heuaei  wheie^< 
intermixing  with  the  air  in  its  aseent,  h  necefeatiljr 
beooBies  visibte  itt  consequence  of  ks  partial  cdndeit** 
sationi  and,  being  th«s  in  part  codled,  it  iHtfo^es  itself 
gradually  threctgkout  the  whole  house.  If  this  pro** 
eeft  belong  enough  QpntinuedV and  sleam  be  admiHed 
^ecAsiderabie  quantities^  the  head  wiR  bei  raised  TOtf 
^h  -by  ill  and  the  air,  of  couKsey^  pFopoctronai^y  ex^ 
petted  from- the  housei  When  thift  pioeefs  is  ati  length 
neoefaarHy  diacontinued^  the  eondensalion-  of  the  watei 
wlm;e  ft  comes  into  contact  with  the  waUs^  or  giafty 
op.plintsy  is  gveally  acpqterated;  of  course^:  the  vacuuQh 
ts  felt  to  a  proponiQinal  d#g9ee>  and  eold  air  is^diliwia 
injAth^  hous^  through  eiireiy  cranny  with  su^h  iMt^* 
siatiblf  powev^  as  to  force  it  inward  in  innuoitraUe 
ani  abundant  ij^tceams.  The  heal  in  the  houso  m^styi - 
of  coupse^  instantly  subside,  in^pite  of  every  eibpt'to 
keep-^k  up«  The  fire,  und^r  these  circumstances^ 
though  excited,  .to  the  highest  degree,  cfnaot  preyeitii 
this  audden  bunt  <if  cold  >  but  iivaahort  ttmeit  wiiK 
pioduce  a  buret  o^  heat  greatly  too  high,  fop  thebeadtli 
i)£  the  pkmt^    ^^-imodfH^^ie  wliif  b»  openu^^aiiM  bo » 


nMdei  through  which  pSLVtiA  streantd  of  air  hurtftl^ny 
^M  win  soon  find  entradce.  Thus  are  the  pTants  a1« 
%e\m$iiSy  .expoted  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold) 
while  the  fuel  is  blazing  with  fury  to  be  difsipated 
**ln  the  desart  air/'  I  appeal  to  every  careful  ma-* 
naigerof  a  hot«-hoi«i8e  to  say^  whether  these  effects  have 
not  been  experienced  by  him  whenever  steam  has  been 
applied  in  the  house  itself  without  the  most  careful 
pitsoaution?  (Of  its  us6  when  confined  below  the  tan- 
bed^'  I  d^  not  enter  into  the  consideration  at  present.) 
la  ita  wonder,  that  under  these  circumstances  so  many 
exjiaiknced  gardeners  should  deliberately  resolve  to  de^ 
priiri  themselves  of  the  benefits  which  they  hiight  de^ 
rife  from  the  use  of  steam  in  the  manner  above  de^ 
scribed?  Though  in  fact  there  is  no  poftibiKty  of  ex* 
^hiding  steam  entirely  from  the  stove;  nor  could  the 
plants  b^  there  preserved  in  health  if  it  could  be  wholly 
excluded  $  and  it  is  owing  to  the  inefikctual  struggle  to 
obtsin  the  two  incompatibilities  of  steam  Without  cold/ 
and  moisture  without  damp,  that  all  the  difficulties 
whkb  have  been  hitherto  experienced  in  the  manage^ 
iMnt  0f  such  houses  have  arisen.  These  difficulties^ 
it  16  hoped,  wiH  now  be  completely  overcome. 

The  eoid  that  succeeds  to  the  use  of  steam  can  now, 
it  is  plaia,  be  entirely  obviated  by  the  construction  of 
the  bouse  explained  in  our  last.  For,  no  sooner  is  the 
vaeoutn  produced  by  the  cmidensaticm  of  the  steam^ 
tb#n,  instead  of  a>ld  bit  being  drawn  in  ffo^i  without^ 
htui  air  is  brought  from  the  auxiliary  chamber;  so  that 
no  cold  can  be  produced  in  the  house  by  this  kind'  of 
exhaustion;  nor  can  there  be  a  nectfsity  for  consuming 
any  fuel  to  restore  that  heat  which  bad  beep  thus  abated* 


"Nbr  are  jthe?  eflfects  of  the  cbld  that'art$ies*^ftbm>\hi# 
source  confined  entirely  td  those  hrfusfes 'whtffe  IMMtil 
fioni'^Ming  v^zxsx  is  bccasionally  ciiii]^etf.  "H3t*WlSS 
as  has  been  already  said,  must,  to  a  certain  degrfe^j4W 
pfodirced  iti  every  house  where  theheit  of 'ffid^yibve 
faJiout  196  degrees)  is  kept  up,  arid  'te^cliatl^ft  "gt^ 
.forward;?  for  the  earth  in  which  the  pl^At^^ayg^ireai^ 
-  tiiust  be  moist,  and  under  the  influence  of  'thSt'  Jftfik 
ferile  d'^gree  of  evaporation  will  necefsarity  tkk(*  pKSfi; 
This  sort  of  imperceptible  evaporation  iife  ctiHstarfOji* 
j^drtig  forward  during  the  day -time)  but,  as  ^h^Vfe^jMi^ 
nscs  slowly,  it  will,  in  general,  then  make?  \\^  es^fi^e 
^hVotigh  the  roof  nearly  as  fitst  as  it  is  pTodtJrced,  illiflife 
we  except  that  portion  of  it  that  is  condensed  ifjyon-lffe 
Walls  df  the  house,  the  glafs,  and  the  plants' 'tWM*^ 
^iclve's;  *which  berng  colder  in  general  thart*\he(  &<ir% 
Hhe'tiotrst!,  that  moist  vapour  attaches  TtB<>tf  16  thfeM, 
S\-heref  it  is  slowly  condensed,  and  produced  a"l!friff*6f 
^ttibisttfre.  Which,  upon  the  plants  thefnseiVes;  i^^ofl^ 
^saltftkrj^,  though  it  be  accompanied  with  t<Ai)  btil^lh 
^itll  'ditdMclbudy  weather  the  moisture  thus  produced 
fiftOi'  Bfecoities  extremely  pertiicious/   kifKng'- ihkny 

—         « 

tender' pfehts,  frequently  the  mon  valiiable  <Sf  ffei^  wt*- 

letftltfe,'  under  tltewell  known  name  dfdk^.    'TIRe 

■  stime  dft<*ase,  and  from'  the  satne  cause,  is  miUtVm^ 

•f)fperierieed  in*  the  open  air,  though  seldom^  ^ !md^«fa 

^to"fnffirior  di^gree,  dtaring  a  long  eontirtilanee  ^fndtdi> 

'ialiri',''and[  cloudy  weather,  when  plants  ateiobsel*^^ 

^te  hn^uish,  compared  with  that  l^ealth 'Whieh^'^hfty 

VJihibit  in  dear  w^ath^i-^'apeortipamied'wiitfe'g^ch  ^fide 

breezes  as  usuaHy  prevail  duritfg  -ttitt  *ea^*lr  of  Vlg*- 

tatiemr  irt-^ik  dihiite.'^Oar^akrt'is/'ti^l^t^  ttf'^ahls 


nMhM^^4h^pkPf^^  the  same  degree  of  heat  and  liip[u« 
iiAi^e  ihat^  ,4hey  wopld  ^joy  in  the  open  air  in  a  re* 
^9^twho9e  ytcpcDperatiure  was  suited  to  the  plants  so 
flsured.r. 

t  ^Hitlierta^  tbe.only  kind,  of  ventilation  th^t  it  ba^ 
]|^t^  Wfithin  our  ,pQwer  to  give  to  plants  in  the  house 
ii^kpr  *ht&k  produoed  by  opening  the  higher  glafses  of 
|t)ie  bouse,  and  thus  allowing  the  heated  air  to  ifsae^ 
ifom  it;  to  tfupply  whose  place  the  lower  glafses  are  at 
4f^  aaioe  time  opened  to  allow  a  current  of  cold  air 
^  <enter  and  be  heated,  and  thus  carried  off  in  its  turn. 
T^i^.proG^s  is  objectionable  in  t^o  important  respects*' 
J^^^,  it  occasions  an  immense  expenditure  of  heatiiad 
airi  for,  even  4uring  the  warmest  weather  ever  expe* 
i^ia^ed  in  this  climate,  it  is  scarcely  ppfsible,  by  mean^ 
(^  any  fire  that  can  be  raised,  to  produce  sg  much  heat 
.i^4iKOQcasion  in  this  way  a  current  of  air  that  can  ia 
MUiyidcgree  be  compared  with  the  violence  of  even  a 
^gvnirtle  breesee,  in  the  direct  track  between  the  lower  aod: 
lligher  openings^  far  lefs  in  the  withdrawing  comers^ 
(ii^d')Otber  sheltered  parts  of.  the  house;  and  during 
i9fM^  woadier  no  such  ventilation  dare  be  attempted, 
becaifVie  -the  plants  would  be  chilled  ^to  death  by  }U 
Bfit,  unleiis  some  degree  of  ventilation  were  attempted^ 
Ih^imust  all  infallibly  perish  in  a  short  t^me.  To 
ipreserve'  thieiii,  then,  even  in  a  languid  state  of  ez^ 
JStonee,  lan  ioimense  expence,.  oa  account  of  ibe  gceal 
>€<mstt|nptioa  of  luel,  must  pex^fs^rily  be  incurred^  td 
fMidnee  thai.insperfect  slal^  pf  ventilation.  And  tUi 
,ia$tiie*circunstan0e.wbicb  '|endeis  hot-houses  of  every 
#»t  so  i^y  <:ba]r£eable  to  the  owxiers,  as  well  as  trou^ 
Uemiie  t9« < those  i^bo.a^e^ «ntru9ted> with  the  care  of 


V 


*'Nor  are  jthe  effects  of  the  cWd  that'arts^s^ftbftt\tfit 
source  confined  lentirdy  td  those  hdtis€s 'wh^ffe  %M&m 
JroTrtiotling  Water  is  dccasionally  eifi^jteyedJ^^HSt^MlSJ 
as  has  been  already  said,  must,  to  a  certain  degrb?5f4W 
jprodtrced  in  every  house  where  the'hei't  of  "ffirf^drbve 
fafeout  gb  degrees)  is  kept  up,  atid  te^efelti6fi  "ge^ 
.forward  ;f  for  the  earth  in  which  the  pkfltS?  a¥8*»ifea«rt 
•  tiiust  be  itioist,  and  under  the  irtflhience  of  *thSt'  J*k 
iconic  d"^gree  of  evaporation  will  necefsarity  tkkci'ptt^S; 
liiis  sort  of  imperceptible  evaporation  h  cdtistarfrij^ 
.     gcShg  fortfratrd  during  the  day-timei  Wut,  as  \he>ie[#o^ 
ris^cs  Islowly,  it  will,  in  general,  then  'make?  itsf  ts^fi^e 
^hVoligh  the  roof  nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  ilhllife 
we  except  that  portion  of  it  that  is  condensed  iipon  iHe 
Walls  df  the  house,  the  glafs,  and  the  plants''tfe««i»- 
%elv^;  which  being  colder  in  general  than*^he  Afe'fti 
-th^^tiot^st},  that  moist  vapour  attaches  Itfefttf  16  thfeM, 
Vheire  it 'is  slowly  condensed,  and  produced  a'-lftn^6f 
^ttifeisttfre,  Mich,  upon  the  plants  thetnsdVes;  ijl^oflili 
^saltft^Tj^, 'though  it  be  Accompanied  wi?th  t^\i\  bfal^fti 
^uIFtimJ  tldudy  weather  the  moisture  thus  piPodtte«d 
pffiSi^  Bfecomes  extremely  pernicious,'   kiflfag"rfito«y 
tender' plants,  frequently  thetnost -valuable <Sftfeti  mU 
lebtidti,'  under  the  well  known  name  cff^dkf^.    'Tfie 
s^me  dWease,  and  from'  the  same  cause,  is  6^<llelittito 
'fji'peraettefil  in*the  opea  air,  though  sdAftmj 'Sfttd^f 6 
^tih  infirior  degree,  during  a  long  continuarwge  «^fndtdi, 
'ialnf,''and|  cfcudy  wealher,  when  f^ants  areiobser'^ 
^te)  hti|uish,  compared  with  that  iiealth  'Whieh^'IflWy 
Vjixhibit  indearweathift^i  ai:Companied'wi*h'g^ch  gt^nde 
breezes  las  uAuaHypfrKailduriinf^  -ttitt  ^a>^*lrof  VIg*. 
tati^  iri^ftiV  riifaiitfe.^^^©ar*akfl1s/  Wl^hr^  ttf«^ahls 


PaU^t^Mot^-luim^. ^Ventilation.*  1:9s 

nMhin^.rthe^bfif^e  the  Sf^e;  degree  of  heat  and  \fs^M* 
m^t  that)  4hey  womM  ^joy  in  the  open  air  in  a  re* 
^fi^^whofe  ;t€P%perature  was  suited  to  the  plants  99 

flWirod* . 

r,<Hitl|(srta,-  tbe.ionly  kind,  of  ventilation  th^t  it  haf 
ll^^eA  Hi^ithin  our  ^pqwer  to  give  to  plants  in  the  bovse 
h^  ^s^texL  pmduoed  by  opening  the  higher  glafses  of 

jt^  bouse,  and  thus  allowing  the  heated  air  to  ifsut 

fK^xm  it;  to  supply  whose  place  the  lower  gl^ses  are  at 

4)|9.  same  time  opened  to  allow  a  current  of  cold  air 

•]^  <enter  and  be  heated^  and  thus  carried  off  in  its  turn. 

^i^.pr^Gfifs  is  objectionable  in  t^o  important  respects^^ 

J^^^,  it  occasions  an  immense  expenditure  of  hea^ 

air;  iox,  even  4uring  the  warmest  weather  ever  expe* 

i^ia^ed  in  this  climate,  it  is  scarcely  pofsible,  by  mean^ 

fftf  any  fire  that  can  be  raised,  to  produce  sq  much  heat 

,l^4<»i  OQcasion  iii  this  way  a  current  of  air  that  can  ia 

^anyidegcee  be  compared  with  the  violence  of  even  a 

rgvnille.  breeze,  in  the  direct  track  between  the  lower  and 

bigheropanings,  far  lefs  in  the  withdrawing  comers^ 

(ii^d mother  sheltered  parts  of  the  house;  and  during 

icoid-  woaliier  no  such  ventilation  dare  be  aittempted, 

becau^'the  plants  would  be  chilled  ^to^  death  by  }Xi 

Biit,  unieib  sq«ne  degree  of  ventilation  were  attempted^ 

■ihey^lftust  all  infallibly  perish  in  a  shorjt  t^me.    To 

^preserve' tbem,  then,  even  in  a  langnid  state  of  ez^ 

istenoe,  ^an  inimense  expence,.  oa  account  of  ibe  gn^t 

•consump^MMi  of  luel,  must  fi^f^^rily  be  incurred,  td 

vp«mdisee  thatiinsper^t  stf^e  qf  ventilation*    And  this 

,ia»tiie>circumsuu)^.wl)ic^  |endei^  hot^houses  of  every 

#«(t  so  Vfry^bairgeable  to  the  ownero^  as  well  as  trou^ 

;14emiie  t^^tbose  i^Jiq^ are -i^ntru^ted; with  the  cai:e:of 


Jfe^  PiAieni  BaUhmm.^lkeiii^.  "^ 

'Nor  a:re  jthe? eflfects  of  the cb!d  that'artsies^ftbrisAWiJ 
sdnrce  confined  ^ntireTy  to  those  hdtisfes  'wh^tfe  S^ttftfil 
'froni'tdiling  ^zXex  is  6ccasion^lly  cnii]^kyyetf.  ^^flt^MlSJ 
as  has  been  already  said,  must,  to  a  certain  degrfe?j4W 
jptbdtfced*  m  6very  house  where  the'heit'  of  fSy^drbve 
(a!bout  96  degrees)  is  kept  up,  dtid  'te^f^tlatidft  f<ft* 
ibrvvrard;:  for  the  earth  in  which  the  plants 'a¥8"'ireatttrt 
iffiust  be  moist,  and  under  the  inffluence  of  *th$t*  tfek 
^^oriie  degree  of  evaporation  will  necefsariJy  tkk<*'ptt^S; 
This  sort  of  imperceptible  evaporattion  Ife  ctitistarmj^ 
gdrng  forward  during  the  day- time \\k\ij  as  \he'Vfr[#ott^p 
XiKcs  islowly,  it  will,  in  general,  then  makef  it§  t3«*ri[fe 
^fiVoligh  the  roof  nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  pfodticed,  ilhlliife 
we  except  that  portion  of  it  that  is  condensed  ilp6n  iHe 
Wall2  df  the  house,  the  glafs,  and  the  plants' *tli?M!W- 
■^^elvefe;  "which  being  colder  in  general  ihan*^he  Atrfti 
*thrf3ofet},  that  moist  vapour  attaches  itsfttf  16  tIrfeM, 
S\hefe  it'is  isldwly  condensed,  and  ptoduce^  a'-lftritf'^f 
^ttifeisttfre,  ^vhich,  upon  the  plants  thei^nselVes;  isf^oflili 
'sattft&rj^, 'though  it  be  Accompanied  wi?th  COld;  btil^tti 
^aiiH^iA!  tlcJudy  weather  the  moisture  thus  pfode^ed 
pftfeJi^  Bfecoities  extremely  pernicious^   kflMtig"  rftktty 
iemJer'pfcftns,  frequently  themcfsfvaliiableiSf  tln^  Cttl- 
lebtifcfh,'  under  tlie  well  known  name  bf^dk^;    'l^e 
stime  di^ase,  and  from*  the  same  cause,  is  eofffelilti^ 
•i^3?perieSefid  in*  the  open  air,  though  aelAomy  ^!mdx<f6 
^to^fcffirior  degree,  dtn-ing  a  long  eontimianige  ^fndldl, 
*taliTf,'"and[  cloudy  weather,  when  •  plants  arelobsen^ 
^  hti^uish,  comgared  with  that  1»ea1th- which fi|*«y 
'^^^ihibit  in  dear  weather, 'apcompanied 'With -gUch  ^nde 
breezes  as  usuaHy  pi-evail  duri^  K\i^  iea^*ft  of  Vlg*- 
tatttttr  iri"*r^  difaiitfe.'^^Oiir^akflls,^  «6^^if#fe  ttti^ilhls 


nMhi%4he^kfif^e  the  s^ioe' cle^ree  of  heat  and  lupcu* 
iif^y:ethah  they  womM  ^joy  in  the  open  air  in  a  re« 
^^i^twhofe^^cpcDperature  was  suited  to  the  plaiits  so 
flWired.M  . 

*  Sxil^fxto^y  the  r only  kind,  of  ventilation  th^t  it  haif 

l$^f^  mX\an  our  ^pqwer  to  give  to  plants  in  the  house 

h^  <htfSk  pjnoduoed  by  opening  the  higher  glafses  oi 

^  bouse,  and  tbiis  allowing  the  heated  air  to  ifsue' 

fi^omiti  to  supply  whose  place  the  lower  glafses  are  at 

4l^  aaipe  time  opened  to  allow  a  current  of  cold  air 

•M^  ^nter  and  be  heated^  and  thus  carried  off  in  its  turn. 

T^i^'proGfifs  is  objectionable  in  t^o  important  respects^' 

^'Stf  it  occasions  an  immense  expenditure  of  heatiiad 

airs  ioXy  ev£n4uring  the  warmest  weather  ever  expe- 

^tBhced  in  thisclimate,  it  is. scarcely  pofsible,  by  mean^ 

(^4my  fire  that  can  be  raised,  to  produce  sq  much  heat 

M^i>^  occasion  in  this  way  a  current  of  air  that  can  ia 

MtQyidcgree  be  compared  with  the  violence  of  even  a 

?§(lllrtle  breeze,  in  the  direct  track  between  the  lower  aod 

IligheropeningSy  far  lefs  in  the  withdrawing  comers^ 

uu^ mother  sheltered  parts  of.  the  house;  and  during 

«Qi^  wealdber  no  such  ventilation  dare,  be  a;ttempted, 

becaifVie^the  plants  would  be  chilled  jo  death  by  }Xi 

Bfit,  unieib  sq«ne  degree  of  ventilation  were  attempted, 

■  iheyimust  all  infallibly  perish  in  a  short  t^me.    To 

.preserve'  tbem,  then,  even  in  a  langijid  state  of  ez^ 

JStenoe,  lan  iipmense  expe^e,.  oa  account  of  ibe  gceal 

•consumpfeioa  of  luel,  must  p^ecefs^rily  be  imsurred,  td 

/pMduee  that^iorperfect  sta^  qf  ventilation*    And  this 

if«flilie^cireunsl^aii^.wbl<^  |endei^  hot-houses  of  every 

#»t  so  Vfry.<:baxgeahle  to  the  owners^  as  well  as  trou«* 

;14e$i9i|i€  to^.tbase  iR^bOy  Are ^^ntru^ted; with  the  care; of 


L 


*'N6r  are  jthe  effects  of  the  cbld  tfiat'arisi^s^^ftbdl^Hii 
source  cotifiiied  entirely  td  those  hdtisfes '"wh^tfe  %\!&m 
frorri  toiling  w^lXj^t  is  bccasionally  enU^^oyecJ.^^Bt^ifiiSJ 
as  has  been  already  said,  must,  to  a  certain  degrfe^J%d 
prbdiicedhi  every  house  where  thehtfit  oP'ffiy^^ve 
(about  90  degrees)  is  kept  up,  arid  te^et^ti6f4  f<ft*i 
.forward;  for  the  earth  in  which  the  plsiiitS^  a¥8**l^a:t^ 
-  ihust  be  rnoist,  and  under  the  irtfltience  of  *thSt'  Jft»t 
"febnie  degfee  of  evaporation  will  necefsarity  tkk<*'pW!fi; 
This  sort  of  imperceptible  evaporation  ife  cdffstartrf^ 
gdftig  forward  during  the  day-time;  bxit,  as  tti6'VJi|*Dttl» 
rises  slowly,  it  will,  in  general,  then  make?  it^  ^sdriple 
^hVoligh  the  rdof  nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  A^^i^ 
we  exdept  that  portion  of  it  that  is  condensed  i?p6n*ttfe 
Wall^  df  the  house,  the  glafs,  and  the  plants'UWWitf- 
"delve's;  "which  being  colder  in  general  than*tte  4h*%i 
Hhetotfstf,  that  moist  vapour  attaches  Hfeietf  10  thfeM, 
Sphere  il 'is  slowly  condensed,  and  produce*  ^''^n^^f 
^riibistttre,  ^vhich,  upon  the  plants  theitosetVes;  isf^^itfi^ 
'^saltftkrj^,  though  it  be  Accompanied  wkh  t6\i;  t^bl*ih 
Miilt  Wd  'cl<iudy  weather  the  moisture  thus  ptodadrf 
pffeli^  Bfecomes  extremely  pernicious,'   kflKng"  ihtey 
tender -pfahts,  frequently  therndStvaluabJedf  tllii  mU 
lettidfi,'  under  the  well  knbwn  name  of'rfifWjp;    'TOe 
Stime  disease,  and  from'  the  same  cause,  is  mttitWihti 
•^^Jperi^eifed  in*  the  open  air,  though  setA&lnj 'Sfndilo 
^tiii'inffirior  degree,  dtiTing  a  long  ck)ntiflliarMEe  ofndtlN^ 
'talm,  an^  cT6udy  weather,  when  p4ant9  are!  obsen^d 
^tto  kn|:uish,  cornered  with  that  "health '>whieh'i«ll«y 
'^i^xhiWt  in  dear  wfiathifti*,  a^<^ompa^icd'Wi^(*f-ea<Jh  gt^nlie 
"  breezes  as  usuaHy  prevail  duriinf^  ^^  *ea«dfi  of  V8g*- 
tati«r  i&^y  difaritfc.^^  Oar^akAls/  W^t#fe  tfli^jihls 


Pata^UoUluyu^. ^Ventilation,*  183 

nMhii^theohmse  the  sop^e  degree  of  heat  and  Ivueu* 
iif^yre  (bat  4hey  wopld  enjoy  in  the  open  air  in  a  re* 
^fHH.^  whose  temperature  was  suited  to  the  plants  9Q 
reared... 

.  Jiithevto,  the. only  kind,  of  ventilation  that  it  has 

]^^ea  within  our  power  to  give  to  plants  in  the  hoyse 

h^  \^tea  produced  by  opening  the  higher  glafses  of 

1^  house,  and  thus  allowing  the  heated  air  to  if&ue 

#rooi  it;  to  supply  whose  place  the  lower  gl^ses  are. at 

4)^  same  time  opened  to  allow  a  current  of  cold  air 

^(^  enter  and  be  heated^  and  thus  carried  off  in  its  turn. 

T^iapriK^eis  is  objectionaUe in  t^vo  important  respects*^ 

JPmty  it  occasions  an  immense  expenditure  of  heatiMit 

air;  for,  even  during  the  warmest  weather  ever  expe- 

iji^enced  in  this  climate,  it  is  scarcely  pofsjble^  by  means 

f^aoy  fire  that  can  be  raised,  to  produce  sq  much  heat 

i^'ito  oocasion  in  this  way  a  current  of  air  that  can  in 

^aoy .degree  be  compared  with  the  violence  of  even  a 

•§OliUe  breeze,  in  the  direct  track  between  the  lower  and 

bigher  openings,  far  lefs  in  the  withdrawing  comers^ 

t«Qd  .other  sheltered  parts  of.  the  house;  and  during 

^old-  weather  no  such  ventilation  dare  be  attempted, 

becaiMe  the  plants  would  be  chilled  Ao  death  by  }ti 

B|it,  uiUd^  some  degree  of  ventilation  were  attempted, 

Ihcy4liu8t  all  infallibly  perish  in  a  short  tjime.    To 

.preserve'  them,  then,  even  in  a  languid  state  of  ez<» 

istBUGe,  lan  immense  expence,.  on  account  of  the  gseai 

•oonsumptioii  of  &el,  must  peoefs^rily  be  incurred,  to 

pMiduee  that,  imperfect  sta^  Qf  ventilation.    And  this 

>b<die<circumstan^' which  lenders  hot*house8  of  every 

«e«t  so  very.<:ba|geablie  to  the  owners,  as  well  as  trou'^ 

.  Uesome  t» .tJMse  who.  are  entrusted. with  the  care . of 


them)  mi,  ^^ondlg,  aftep  ih^t  h^ayy  c«^y)mce,.  ii%i*. 
been  incurred^  the  veatiUdoo  i$  jsa  very  j,ppi]^fi»£^  / 
that  all  the  planis  laogui&b;  for»  that  i»oi&t,wsMnz)  ftir' 
is  so  extremely  favourable  to  the  vegetation  of  HKnild^) 
andf  an  infinite  variety  of  minute  para^ticai  plAoits, 
and  the  generation  of  insects  of  various  sorts,  j^at  noi 
care  in  other  Respects  can  ever  preserve  the  plants  fiomL 
being  infected  by  these  to  such  a  degree  as  altcigstbcf 
to  kill  immense  numbers  in  every  unCavo^rable  soaflORw  <, 
This  disease  is  so  universally  known,  and  the.oaose.ttf  . 
ijb  so  obvious,  that  it  has  obtained  tbe;  rmim.viit^k^,  . 
de^  in  every  part  of  Britain;  and  xiotbUtg  is  vnoxt' 
CQimnbii  than  for  the  owner  of  rare  exotics  to  b^ya^a.:. 
kmg  Itst  of  plants  delivored  to  him  every  year>  thai    i 
hsist  damped  off,  as  the  pliffase  is  (not  )Mltd  ^^  to, 
die  Value  of,  perhaps^  many  hundred  pofimd&x    Xhia.  4. 
Ibs  looks  to  as  to  an  inevitable  evil  which  he  xo^^  U]i 
kia  acooont  to  meet  with*     It  is  not  doubtei^  tl^t  i^t  • 
fixture  tbis  disease  will  become  lefa  formidabWitbii^i  i% 
bss'Wtherto  been;  pofsibly,  it  may  coip£  at  |eng|4irta . t  / 
(kt  known  on!  V  by  name.  v..  »    .m,/ 

The  experienced  gardener^  who  has. attended. io^tibo 
mode  of  constructing  hotrbouses  abave.described^  i^w^ 
pot  iail  to  have  remarked,  that  tb?se  bou^a.woald'rM.,'( 
even  tnore  subject  to  thds  evil  than  those,  noiifjn  UM} 
and,' had  we  had  ho  remedy  prepared  for.rQoi^vijQg 
this  dWase^  the  proposer  never  could  hate  iboiigbtioif 
fiaridixsly  o&ring  his  designs  to  the.discerfiUi^;.piibU9 
ts  ail  in!iprQvem«nt.  Hey  tberefoi:e^  oosksidei^  tb^t  pari 
of  hii  coiitrivance  whieb  he-^is  about  t^Kdeacxtbe^  .tha^g^ 
k  has  hoX  littie  claim  perhapa  ditber  to  JV>vipky  Qt  19* 
fentxoD,  .as:abe  of  the  most  indiaptnaable  utibQi* .  ,b 
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maff  W  compared  to  the  Promethean  fire,  without 
whose  animating  influence  all  the  other  parts  of  bii 
inittti^n  would  have  been  dead  and  unavailing; 
thoilgh'the  members  of  the  object  itself  be  so  ibrmedi, 
he  t#cistS)  as  to  admit  that  animating  energy  to  pro«  ^ 
duce  its  benign  influence  in  the  easiest  and  most  efH-^ 
caci&vai  mknner. 

The  way,  then^  in  which  a  full  ventilation  may  ht  . 
prodtlced'  in  a  hot-house  at  any  time,  without  a  f\e^ 
cellttry  variation  6f  its  temperatuihe,  is  as  follows:  lel 
a  dolmxion  fan  be  provided,  similar  to  that  attachedl 
to  the  witlnowing  machine  that  was  introduced  into 
ibi^  edmury  some  years  ago  by  the  duke  of  fiu^cleugh, 
#iHt "which  is  now  so  generally  known  as  to  require  no 
particular  description  in  this  place,  and  oat  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  repository  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
an  Che  Straml,  LondcM),-*rwith  the  folbwing  alterationa 
onlys  kit  a  flexible  pipe  be  provided,  having  a  mouth 
60  ^aped  aa  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  aperture  through 
whroh  (be  wind  is  forced  when  the  fan  is  in  motion, 
Swith  a  nozzle  at  the  othier  end  of  it,  by  means  of 
which*  the  air  that  ifsues  from  it  may  be  directed  to 
any  object  within  the  house  at  pleasure.  Let  another 
pipe  of  a  similarr'sort  be  provided,  one  end  of  which 
divides  into  two;  and  have  the  termination  of  these 
iwo^pi^  ^  fdrmed  ^s  tocover  the  two  cireular  holes 
arovnud  ihe  axle,  where  the  air  that  supplies  the  fian 
jmistnecefsaifily  enter;  so  that,  of  course,  all  the  air 
that!  ifsues  from  the  fan  must  flrst  be  sucked  up  by 
tbat^Hpe.  By  means  of  this  simple  apparatus,  when- 
^cver  ft  is  put  itt  motion,  the  air  may  be  drawn  from 
any  Oiae  |iart'ii?ithih  of  witbbut  the  house,  not  exceed*- 
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iog  At  length  of  the  pipe,  and  instantly  transferred^to 
«niy  other  part  of  it;  and*  that  with  a  greater > or ^kli 
iiegme  of  violence,  as  shall  be  be&t  adapted  totheotfi- 
fSumstanoes  df  the  qase;  in  the  same  >manil6c  as  watiar 
18  transferred  from  one  place  to  another  withrinsDns  rtBr 
lefe  violence  by  the  engine  for  ex^ngnishing  -Siits, 

'  whose  operation  this  exactly  resembles. «  Tdn  desenfae 
«11  the  beneficial  operations  that  maybe  eflfected'.by 
4bis  sapparatusj  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits^ 'but 
ft  may  be  proper  to  specify  a  few  of  them,.  The  ju- 
dicious reader  will  easily  see  how  these  may  be  ^reMly 

,  extended. 

First,  the  temperature  of  the  house  may  thus  be 
r^ulated  so  as  to  adapt  it  precisely  to  the  purpose 
wanted  at  the  time,  without  any  waste  of  heat.  For 
example:  when  the  sun  is  shining  strong,  the  heat  in 
•the  upper  region  of  the  house  might  become  svtch  as 
to  prove  hurtful  to  those  plants  which  are  placed  an 
it^  while  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  it  might  be  as 
much  too  low*  In  that  case,  by  throwing  down  the 
warm  air  from  the  top, -and  agitating  the  hot  and*  cold 
together^  this  defect  would  be  instantly  removed.  . 
,  Secondly y  even  without  any  regard  to  the  plant»  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  house^  this  kind  of  commixtioD 
might  be  made  greatly  economical  in  the  foUoewiog 
way.  Though  during  the  dayrtime,  the  heat  bfdie 
sun  would  be  too  great  for  the  plantsy.wereit  allowed 
to  stagnate  in  the  superior  region  of  the  house^  yet, 
it  is  well  known,  that  it  will  suffer  an  abatement  while 
the  sun  is  absent  during  the  night.  By  agitating* the 
air,  then,  towards  the  evening,  the  hottest  part  <f  that 
My  instead  of  being  suffered  to  fly  (off  and  be  lost. 


whi^'ii  otherwise  mast  haye^bceny  because  •  it  hai 
Itebome'  destruotively  hot><  is  only!  turned  down  to  the 
lower' part  of  the  hoose;  so  that,  when  the  whole  M 
thiQS  mixed,  no  part  of  it  is  too  hot  for  the  plants^  If 
ihat  agitation  be  abated  as  the  cold  begins  to  prevail 
after  the  son  is  withdrawn,  a  portion  of  the  hottest 
piart  of  the  air  in  the  house  will  gradually  rise  to  the 
top,  so  as  to  preserve'  the  same  temperature  thfsre  as 
when  a  greater  proportion  of  heated  air  was  in  the 
house;  and  thus  the  temperature  at  that  plaee  will  be 
piesoved  much  longer  than  otherwise  could  have  been 
done.    But, 

<'  Thirdly,  when  it  is  observed  that  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  damp  more  than  could  be  wished  for  remataia 
'4i|K)n  the  walls,  or  glafs,  or  any  part  of  the  hoiisej 
that  damp  may  be  entirely  removed  in  an  instant,  by 
diluting  I  to  that  place  a  strong  blast  of  air  from, the 
fidansle  of  the  pipe.  In  consequence  of  the  dryiD^ 
^wer^tfaat  we  thus  pofsefs,  the  plants  may  be  moi&t-' 
•ened'  by  steam  at  any  time  when  appearances  shall 
iodicate  the  utility  of  it,  without  any  apprehension  of 
evil  aristng  from  it  in  consequence  of  unfavourable 
weather;  for,  the  moment  that  danger  is  apprehended 
ilboBft/xiamp,  tke  plants  theinselves,  as  well  as  evisry  * 
psj3i>!of  the  bouse,  may  be  instantly  and  cothpltetdy 
dried;  so  as  entii%ly  to  remove  every >apprehension  of 
>i|li««'noxtcH}»  disease  which  hath  for  ages  past  prov^ 
so  destructive.  <  ] 

u^.Faurthlyi  the  air  may  thus  be  so  agitated,  at  plea- 
•sur^i'^as  to  prcduce  the  same  effect  upon  the  plan t»  in 
sAae.  tbousei  aa  wind  wouM  do  upon  tbem  without  door^) 
wilhi  th&8(;stDgIe  variation^   that •  it  is.  always  :in  our 


power  to  peveht  this  wind  from  beckMrnitigtoo  ^ttdbg^ 
•o  a$^  to  break  or  otherwke  materiaUy  to  itejuye  <Att 
flants:  and,   ..  ,  -' -»' 

Lft8t)f>  to  enumerate  no  more^  ihephkic  gas  tiia;fj 
bf'inean^  of  this  apparatus^  b^  pumpled  up  at  pl^faaufi^ 
b&Ok-  ^seWoirs  wkbout  the  house,  where  il  majr'lte 
^oemted,  atid  so  distributed  as  shall  be  fouiid  best  tb 
pron^ote  the  growth  of  the  plants*  In  particular  wUlNrf 
tbtfy  ftre  placed  in  a  bed,  as  the  pine  pit,  by  havilig 
the  edges  of  that  bed  ekvated  a  little,  We^e  a  streitet 
of  that  air  gently  spread  along  the  surface  of  the  >inoQ)d 
it  would  there,  by  means  of  its  great  spedfic  gravit^ji 
long  continue  in  a  mafs  (as  above  a  vat  of  fennenting 
Iv^jtior),  and  thus  operate  as  a  m*ure  iipon  tb^  soil} 
and  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

These  few  bints  may  be  sufficient  to  show>  thtait  kk^ 
numerable  benefits  tnay  be  derived  irom  this  simple 
apparatus  (especially  when  combined  vi^th  the  other 
improvements)  that  have  been  hitherto  deemed- *ailo-^ 
gerbcr  unattainable*  «» 

Even  here,  however,  our  means  of  ventilating  do 
Dol  stop*  The  above  mode  of  agitating  the  air,  use^ 
fui  at  all  times,  and  indispensably  necefsary  during 
bad  weather,  would  not  alone  be  sufBclent  to  present 
the  plants  for  a  lotig  period  of  time  in  perfect  heaJtb* 
In  a  long  coqrse  of  time  the  air  in  the  house  would 
become  to6  much  loaded  witb  damp  vapours,  and  be 
in  other  respects  unwholesome  to  the  ^plants*  To 
guard  against  this  evil,  it  wiH  be  necefsary  to  renew 
the  air  iu  the  house  iFrom  time  to  time,  when  the 
Weather  is  such  as  to  fa¥our  that  <^ralion*  With-* 
Ihtft  view,  let  the  attentive  iterator  tike  notice  ^iien 


them«^niiig.pmmises  tobe  fine,  tod  tht  auii  shining: 
Glff^5 ,  to  prepara  for  it  in  timek    To.ei:iai>l^kifn  to  d<^ 
that,  a  Bet  of  wrindows  are  provided  akmg  tbe  front  of 
tb%J90ti$e^  that  adooit  of  beiag  opened  oceauonaUy^t 
ti^  botfi^Yii onty^  and  of  being  shut  qniteclose  at  ^hiat' 
tiqieaf  .  Along  the  back>  or  north  part  of  the  bou$«9  < 
another  row. of  openings  of  a  similar  sort  is  provide ^ 
near  !tbe  t<^,  that  admit  of  l>eing  opened^  or  chs^>  shut^  ^ 
at.pteafure.     These  openings  are  fJaced  akemMriy 
higher  and  kxwer;  that  is  to  say>  one,  wesbatt  mftf^ 
poiQ^HOpeiss  quite  elose  under  $he  roof  glaist,  and  the 
nod;  -one  foot  lf>wer  than  that,  and  so  on  alternatfily 
alon^  the  whole  house.     [It  h  unnecefsajry  here  to^ 
iletml  the  medianism  by  which  .th^wate  made  to  close 
and  open.]     Wh^n  the  day  k  fine,  and  the  sun  op«^ 
tatifig  powaiftiQy  hi  the  house,  let  the  lower  windows 
mfiroiit  he  all  opened,  and  the  lomeest  tier  of  windows 
in  the  baek  be  opened  at  the  same  time*    Under  these 
eivcamslances,  t^  air  that  was  formeely  in  the  housa 
will  be  rarefied,  and  all  that  part  of  it  which  ia  below 
the  \evei  of  the  higher  windows,  now  open^  will  be 
gradvalty  carried  ofl^  and  its  plaee  instantly  suppbed  , 
with,  fresh  air.    During  this  part  of  the  pvocefs,  the  t 
Yioes  aldng*  the  roof  glass  will  stistain  no  abakemeiht  \ 
of  Mat,  or  change  in  any  respect,  beeanse  they  con*  % 
tii|i3/e  immersed  in  a  stratum  of  air  of.  the  same  tem-^  \ 
lieratace  as  b^fofe.     If  the  weather  }(»  extremely  cold,  j 
it  wiH  be  advisable  to  go  no  farther  at  this  time;  for, 
enough  has  been  done  to  remove  .all  danger  from  nox« 
ions  air,  five  ttxths  at  least  of  the  whole  being  thua./. 
renewiOd.   Care,  however,  should,,  under  these  cifipumr,  , 
etancea,  b^  takejiv  to  elose  the.i^to.dows>early;  aaitbai^: 
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the  siin  may  have 'time  to  Heat  the  •  whole  sufficicrrtly 
before  he  withdraws  frotn  if.  If,  htjwever,  the  se^i^nb 
bt  wannci*,  4md'  the  weather  fine,  the  lower  tiei^'Af 
hi^  witidows  should  be  closed,  and  the  higher*  ffer 
topened;  in  consequence  of  which  all  the^coTd  dr^^ 
'Which  is  at  this  time  in  its  hottest  state,  will  in^tatitfy 
inake  its  escape  through  these  openings,  and  itsphtce 
iw'ill  be  supplied  by  clean  air  from  below.  The  t^filitig 
xnay  tiow  be  washed,  and  purified  more  or  lefs  as  clt*- 
cumstances  shall  indicate;  but  in  all  ca^es  ttie  ap^- 
tures  should  be  closed  so  early  as  to  allow  timci  to 
bring  the  heat  up  to  its  proper  standard  before  the  sun 
withdraws. 

The  attentive  reader  will  now  be  able  to  perceive, 
ihat  by  means  of  the  first  kind  of  ventilatimi  eV^ 
part  of  the  house,  and  the  plants  within  it,  can  bt  at 
pleasure,  and  under  any  pofsible  state  of  weather,  dried 
so  as  to  remove  all  apprehensions  of  the  huitfiil  effects 
of  damp;  and  otherwise  agitated,  and  the  different  in- 
gredients in  the  air  mixed  together,  precisely  as  takte 
place  at  all  times  in  the  open  air;  and  that  by  the 
second  the  air  within  the  house  can  be  renewed  and 
perfectly  sweetened  whenever  a  fine  day  comes  at  *any 
season  of  the  year,  without  danger  of  injuring  the 
plants  by  a  hurtful  abatement  of  the  temperature  of 
the  house. 

He  will  likewise  observe,  that  the  upper  chamber 
may  by  means  of  the  fan  be  ventilated  at  pleasure, 
totally  independent  of  the  lower  chamber,  or  connected 
with  it,  as  the  operator  may  judge  proper;  and  that 
the  air  can  also  be  changed  in  it,  and  completely 
washed  at  will,  by  opening  a  pipe  or  pipes  outMrard 
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ffpin  jt)^^,big))^  p^t  of  the  hQusq;  an^  tb^t  this  9U0 
l^y.be,  ^oae  without  aflpfct^ig  the  lower,  chamt^er^ 
jpefdy  ky  leng^licmng  the  pipe  g  A,,  by  putting  apr 
g;^l?ref  ,pi^<?e  tq  ^t,^a§  is  dope  on.  the  x^Qse  o^^  )va,terixigr 
If^y  ^.  as  jto  .brit\g  ti^e  Jpwer  end  of  it  pear  to  the 
gfc^upd;  ^r,  during  extremely  cold  or  stormy  wQat,h€;;rj 
thf^.  Ipwe^jChamber  may  have. the  whole  of  its  h^t^d 
^r^.w^uihiefl  off  and  carried  into  the  auxiliary  chamber, 
ipere{y  by  shortening  the  pipe,  as  above  described^  till 
t^^  lower  Qiouth  of  it  comes  equal  with  tbe  glafs. 
[f'hp  air  in  the  house  is  susceptible  of  many  .other  mo- 
(}i^c^tions  by  means  of  these  contrivances,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 
nvAft^r  having  shown  in  what  way  the  heat  of  the 
^n  nuy  be  Qianaged  with  such  economy  as  to  render 
the  use  of  artificial  heat  necefsary  for  very  few  pur- 
poses pn]y,  and  moisture  employed  in  abundance  virith- 
pi^t  any  4^nger  of  damp,  it  now  only  remains,  that  I 
^hould  show  in  what  manner  those  plants  which  are 
principally  cultivated  in  this  country  under  glafs  (stove 
plants  excepted)  may  be  trained  so  as  best  to  receive 
^tl^e  full  benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  houses  on 
this  construction.    These  are  vines,  peaches,  cherries^ 
and  lefser  fruits;-  with  some  esculent  plants  that  are 
Wflinted  earlier  or  later  in  the  season  than  they  can  be 
obtained  without- artificial  shelter. 

VINES. 

,  The  proper  culture  of  the  vine  was  never  understood 
in  this  country  tilF  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Kensington,  in 
consequence  of  that  accuracy  of  remark  which  so  pe- 
culiarly characterises  him,  discovered  tbe  true  prin- 
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dpie  upon  which  th^  pruning  of  thdt  pbiit  dcpendsy 

80  at  to  bring  it  itito  a  train  of  abundant  and  never-* 

felling  produetiv^nefs^     iThia  i«^  %\m^  by  cutting 

down  the  wood  fbat  has  borne  fruit,  so  cl^se-  a^  to 

feave  only  one  shoot  to  spring  ftom  it  tte  eAsuii^ 

.*iesnon^  which  necefsarity  produces  a  stfiong  shoot;  and 

ictd-siifief  that  riioot  to  run  to  its  whole  length  durii^ 

1  the  summer  season  |  never  short^ing*it  at  aH  tfH'  the 

f;itfii!itec  prutiitigj  and  then  only  cuttififg'  tiff  that  racw 

;tmcipened  wood  at  the  point  of  the  sho^twhidh  woilld 

rfeekiBed  by  the  coldrn  winter.   Tfeese>sfeotK»s>  i^naikd 

itift '  at  their  whole  length  in  those  kinds  of-  rine^  gn^ 

\zieraily«ultivated^  provided  the  sot)  be  i^table  to^ftfe 

'^anf,  wiH>  wiA  scarcely  any  cxceptianj  *phiduee»»«b 

}ian. average nwo  full-sized  bunches  (^  grapes  firfiifif^afifi 

eye;  and  after  they  have  conipletifd  thatyear^s  grbwtl^ 

ikt  wfiole  of  thtui  shoot  J  with  all  its  branches,  ^bcf^ 

be  cut  down  to  one  eye,  from  which  a  dtrdhlg^^slHMt 

.will  be  produced  for  the  purpose  of  formtng  wood  oftl^ 

that  year,  and  of  bearing^  fruit  the  eosumg^^eaaoti^  aid 

tso  on.'  '!■'♦    jiJh  oT 

'    Th^  abo^,  in  few  words,  are  the  efsential  ptilitiiuMW 

/thai  constitute  the  basis  of  that  initnitkbfa^oaiaiillgit»> 

:fnentwhJ^h  has  been  introduced  bythatt^astly^caMiK' 

>fl^ted  horticdturist.     It  is  no  part  of  nul^  Mtealteti 

eiiter  inta  any  farther  particulars  respectingilhis  aiMlH 

than  Qieijely  to  show  in  what  manner  thes6Biill|ie  pitH 

«if>it^^i»ay  be  adapted  in  practice  to  ho«sar*tetitiraiM 

A^.theiprincipies  of  the  patent*    Becat^^'^fKitlteMtfia 

llnowjedge  of  this,  itwiU  mort  be  in  ibe!pm4rbftadi^ 

Itcmpn^o ^aiee  how4t  is  pofsible  to  prodti^tlMi^ami 

Altyipf  gnnpes  thali  bas.bcen.hiiitedi  atr  notllcDta^ginl 

advertisement  concerning  nhese  houses.         {      .>  ^ 


uSSffm  wIm)|  hd^  br^^.^i^M^  Qiyi)^W«>  thj»,AU4i||ijb^e 

^mmt^  t9if»  }i0jfii^re,  xirqMirtd  to  lOompitteKibfipftdd  ail4 

j^n^a^  0t]Ae<oi»^  Iwj0^.#or.vthrfie.i)«nche«.  ihatitlie 
;/»itirofig<woadi<ihoot>a^y^pioduee'the  fiitst.year,..llMte 
.jll»  4ic0oiu»ted  ttolhing') ;  and  that  during'. the firer of 
idoae  tuno  years  itb«t  a  ^oot  ia  suSbed  to«  remaia^i  it 
i»stbs  groUHh/of  d>e  tuwd  only  that  is  ^  to  he  advestid 
.1%;  and  the  production  ol  fruit  only  in  the  4iec(indt 
i|ilM)»ifi9  the  viae  plant  gnmi5  ^perfectly  well  in  the  opdft 
•k  ii^ithis.countfy^  the  shelter  of  glafr  is  reqaired  £ir 
tlief.iBdturaliibn  of  the  fruit  only  during  the  smxmi 
-fiBMu  .iiTbe  vines  for  auc  purpose^  then,  ought  *t6ht 
M  trAined,  as  that  no  part  of  the^i:;!!  year's  shoot 
•boold  ever:  be  admitted  into  the  house;  income-- 
^pence  of  which,  not  a  twig  would  ever  be  ibund 
jmtbin  dK  house  that  does  not  bear  one,  two,  or  three 
htamikeBftf  grapes^  so  that  the  house  will  be  tht* 
Asedifinom^ever^.uselefs  incumbrance. 

To  efiect  this,  the  vines  ought  all  to  be  planted  in 
Hht^'oosth  bi&  the  outside  of  the  house.  Each  indiviJ- 
4|Mlli«iioo£i  atiQuld  be  permiited  to  rise  diitotly  lipbtn 
ilia  fgvound^  without  being  suffered  to  divide  tintil  ft 
JMbeo'jlbe  height  of  the  opening  into  the  hooSf^ 
lIlMngh  wbioii.it  is  intended  that  the  vme)  is  to*  be 
jgfmi'iiAO  iu  This  shoot,  being  suppoaedto/be  of  a 
ilAoicnCislegiaoof  stiength  (of  one  year's  growth  wi 
ahriliiUpposa),  should  boicot  over  at  thatibeiglit; -aMd 
fitkefi(ithogiiia!to4>usb,  nibhff  the  whole  oCitht  baria 
•owioaeDniy^at  tho'top^  and  this  shoot  should  be«U 
kmtfk^'ptm  to  ila  whole  kngth  that'  season  without 
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ilobrs.  Each  alternate  shoot  is  to  be  managed  after^ 
^e  same  manner  (the  intermediate  shoots  being  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  into  the  house  during  that  season). 
The  shoots  may  be  trained  without  doors  by  means 
of  a  trellis  or  espalier^  on  whicb^  after  being  suffered 
to  rise  upward,  they  may  be  carried  forward  in  a  hori- 
'isontal  difeotion,  forming,  if  you  shall  so  choose  it, 
%  covered  walk,  on  the  sides  and  the  top  of  whiqb  the 
irines  will  enjoy  the  full  benefk  of  the  sun  ^nd  .air 
isitfaout  being  over-crowded  withuselefi^  incumbrance, 
^  as  to  perfect  the  wood  during  the  seaAon*  *  At*  the 
proper  season  during  winter,  the  watery  tops  .of  the^c 
tihioots  may  be  taken  off;  and  when,  it  is  judged  proper 
^  take  them  into  the  house,  they  should  be  looaencfl 
tfbom  tfae^^spalierB,  and  carefully  carried  in,  one  ^Wr 
the  other,  through  the  openings  provided  for  that  pur^ 
pose.  ' 

a:'»'If  the  lowest  chamber  be  intended  to  be  employedl 
«s  a  vinery,  the  vines  may  be  introduced  either  throi^ 
tdw  holes  left  far  that  purpose  at  the  bottom  of  the 
upright  glafses,  or  through  <^eniogs  above  just  un^ 
the  roof  gkifs,  as  shall  suit  the  inclination  of  theoKvtier 
•of  the  house.  In  the  first  case,  it  can  only  be  on  tile 
9)orth  side  of  the  house,  because  the  shoots  muslt^ 
opwards  to  the!  roof  glafs  within  the  house,  whk^ 
.would  'too  much  obscure  the  lights  on  any  other  tflkfe 
except  the  north.  -  If  it  be  intended  that  they<shoui4 
lie  introduced  immediately  under  the  raGif-gila&  (which 
tomt  always  be  the  case  on  every  siife  except ^  the 
ilorth)>  the  stem,  must  be  earned  first.to  thatheigfal^ 
tbd-there,  ipstead-of  being  cot  aver,  let  it  be>bentai 
fiiau'ly  at  fight  angks  as  can  be^dooae  withootibreakiiq; 
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it,   and  that  bended  part  cut  over  when  it  reaches 
•from  one  upright  to  the  other.     All  the  eyes  below 
the  bended  part  should  be  then  rubbed  off,  and  those 
above  it  left  to  produce  wood.    The  use. of  the  fprm 
'here  recommended  is,  to  admit  of  introducing  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  shoots  under  the  roof-glafs,  wit^r 
out   darkening    the   upright    glafs    by   many  .  sU^fi^ 
■going  dp  the  outside  of  it;  for,  one  stem  is  iHifiiekrit 
for  onewindow  (it  might,  indeed,  be  made  .40  sejfiue 
.<ltM}  with. the  greatest  facility,  as  is  too  obvious  td^r^^- 
<{uire^o  be  particularly  described),  and  that  stem  mj^ 
bd  carried  up  on  the  outside  of  the  upright.     Umicjr 
this  aiirangement,  the  shoots  of  the  first  year  woiflM 
fl)e  move-wealdy  ^indeed  than  could  be  wished;  bii»|^ 
ttftter  pnce  cutting,  or  twice  at  the  most^  ihey  wouitt 
h^%%  strong  a»  could  be  desired.  ,  ,r 

It  is  unneceTsary  in  this  place  to  describe  in  a  very 
^aitioniair  manner  the  way  in  which  these  openifcigs 
il(3|6.tD> be  formed:  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  acK> 
%it  of  being  shut  quite  close  after  the  plants  are-  Itft 
iiij/  so  ifts.  not 'to  derange  the  economy  of  the  house. 
^'^(fFhe^viobs,  when  .taken  into  the  house,  .ought  to  be 
«ll0!et0bed  in  parallel  lines  immediately  under  tbcitoit^ 
vlifUfll  roof  glafs  of  the  house,  and  fastened  to -wires 
fAaided  atconvenient  distances  aU  aloi^  for  that  pucposa 
4Gbe  side  shoots^  which  produce  the  fruity  when  they 
yinsb  out,  may  be  laid  in  on  eaob  side  between  them 
lot  the  aaoue  direction.  The  clasp«rs.wiU  so^o  fftStM 
aditbe,  leading  shoots  atid .  the  weres,  so  as  to  supporl 
jiiis>lKmah6S  of  grapes;,  which,  as  tb^.  acquire  weighli 
aBiHf-hang  down  to  a  small  distaiice>  suspended  freirijf 
jpiitb&imeiiuitn  of  JM»ted  air>  .  The  kavqs  above  th^n 
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W\\\  shade  them  from  the  overpowering  influence  oF 
the  sun's  rays^  and  thus  suffer  them  to  swell  kindly 
till  they  attain  their  fuUest  size.  >  It  is  only  when  they 
have  nearly  attained  their  full  maturity,  that  a  few  of 
the  leaves  may,  perhaps,  be  removed;  but  this  ought 
to  be  done  with  caution.  Should  the  bearing^shoots 
grow  .too  luxuriantly  (which  they  infallibly  will  do  if 
the  wood-shoots  have  been,  shortened  too  much)  so  as 
to  shade  the  fruit  more  than  enough,  the  points  of 
these  shoots  may  be  nipped  off  from  time  to  time  so 
as  to  moderate  this  evil ;  and  shoots  springing  from 
the  (7xe7/^  of  the  leaves  should  at  all  times  be  carefully 
pulled  offv 

If  thehonse  does  not  exceed  from  30  to  35  feet  m 
length,, and  if.no  other  house  joins  it,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  plant  the  vines  at  the  two  ends  rather  than 
the  south  or  north  side;  for  in  that  case  the  shoots 
would  easily  reach  the  whole  length  of  the  house<^  if 
the  vines  be  in  health,  and  of  the  free  shooting  kinds. 
fihoiiUtbe  house  be  Ibncrer,  it  would  still  be  advisable 
to  have  vinesat  both  ends;  a^  few-being  planted  at  the 
north  or  south  side  of  the  h<Kxse  towards  tho  middle, 
|o  ^pse  up  the  vacancy,  should  any  there  remain.  If 
the  faouse -does  not' exceed  16  or  18  feet  in  width,rflbe 
^t8^ilica»}yfftKt^.a«>^..it 

.When  th^  grapes  ape. gathered,  some  persons  think 
that  the  ixfood  might  ^be  withdrawn  from  the  home 
«i»tipely,  and  suffered  to  make  its  farther  progress  for 
that  season  in  the  open  air:  and,  as  the  tvkole  of  tli^ 
wood  ^hat  was  in  thehouse  is  to  be  eatirely*cut  off  ^at 
4beend  of  tl^  season,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  be  of 
Ifaat  opinion  myself;  bt}t,  as  sQinejpther  persjMi^  think 
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this  would  prove  prejudicial  to  the  vine,  I  am  far  from 
afserting  that  it  would  be  otherwise,  as  I  have  had  nd 
experience  to  the  contrary.  I  therefore  leave  this  point 
to  be  determined  by  future  experience,  If  that  shall 
prove  that  the  practice  would  be  safe,  let  them  be  then 
withdrawn;  this  will  leave  the  house  free  for  other  pur-* 
poses.  Should  it  turn  out  otherwise,  the  house  may 
at  any  rate  be  freed  from  them  as  an  incumbrance, 
so  as  to  leave  it  open  for  other  purposes,  'merely  by 
loosening  the  bindings,  cutting  the  tendrils  from  the 
wires,  and  then  lowering  the  whole  for  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  roof,  allowing  it  to  rest  there  upon  sup-^ 
ports  placed  for  the  purpose.  There  it  will  live  in  k 
tnedium  somewhat  cooler  than  if  it  had  bd/^n  suffered 
to^remain  in  its  place;  and  the  best  part'of  the  house 
ijyill  be  left  free  for  cucumbers  or  French  beans  (run^ 
ners)  during  fhe  latter  part  of  the  season. 

^jCq  he  coniirmed.l 

.;,  7a  tke Editor  of  H^crmtiQns  in  jigricuUur^^^fic. 

SIR, 

'i  The  complaint  that  we  have  too  itHft^ 

publtcations  on  the  subject  of  morals  pr  manners^ 
however  reitjerated,  pught  not  4n  all  fairnef?  to  b0  ^d^ 
tfdfted,  until  it  ^hall  be  proved  that  there  are  toofi^v^r 
f^fsonB  to  require  their  afsistahce^  Cfitici^ms  apd 
Mriotufes' on' these  subjects  cannot  be  multiplied  fast^ 
than  th^  varieties  of  whim  and  fashion  |  and,  inst^ 
0f  blaming  the  frequency  of  l)ooks,  the  authors  ^f 
Uiem  ought  to  be  pitied,  since  they  are  obliged  to  leatV^ 
the/retirettient  of  a  studious  life  to  pick  up  a  knoi^ 
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ledgie  of  such  facts  as  may  prove  that  they  are  not  en* 
tirely  indebted  to  imagination." 

It  is  doubtlefs  within  the  memory  of  many  of  youp 
readers,  that  formerly  it  was  the' fashion  to  advise 
young  men  to  avoid  singularity,  and  it  was  then  the 
particular  study  of  mankind  to  be  what  was. called 
neighbour-like.  Good  as  this  advice  might  have  been 
in  the  abstract,  it  was  attended  with  inconveniencies. 
Men,  in  avoiding  singularity,  frequently  took  up  w^ith 
absurdity,  or  even  were  partakers  in  vice,  *'  following 
a  multitude  to  do  evil."  It  became  very  necefsary, 
therefore,  to  form  a  right  idea  of  singularity,  and  to 
know  when  it  was  laudable  and  when  vicious^  and  it 
was  stated  by  a  very  popular  w'riter  of  former  days^ 
that  singialanty  is  vicious  when  it  makes  men  act  con- 
trary  to  reason,  or  when  it  puts  them  upon  distin-r 
guishing  themselves  by  trifles.  And  in  this  opinioDj^ 
I  believe,  the  generality  pf  j:nanlcind  have  been  long 
agreed,  ,  ,    " 

Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  become  necefsary  to 

Siard  against  a  new  species  of  singularity,  or  rather 
e  appearance  of  a  newly  revived  sect  of  oddities,  who 
sd^m  to  rest  all  their  fame  and  reputation  with  the 
world  on  certain  out  bf-the-way  habits'  andpracrices. 
Conscious,  perhaps,  that  they  have  no  intrinsic  merit 
to  attract  tlie  attention  of  mankind,  no  extraordinary 
degree  of  goodnefs,  and  no  prospect  of  gfeatnefs  10 
draw  the  public  eye  upon  them,  they  aspire  to  ht 
marked  out  fot  some  oddity  of  opinion,  of  drefs,  or  of 
the  mode  of  living,  which  may  be  frequently  men- 
tioned in^  conversation,  and  consequently  obtain  the 
disiinction  of  whicli  'they  are  ambitious.    The  Sprt- 
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tator  has  given  us  the  portrait  of  a  man  of  this  cast  in 
his  days^  who  never  had  any  stated  hours  for  dinner^ 
supper^  or  sleep;  and^  apiong  his  other  whims,  who 
would  rather ^  be  thought  a  malecontent  than  drink 
the  king's  health,  unlefs  he  was  dry.  But  that  ^uch 
characters,  were  not  common  at  that  time  appears  from 
this,  that  the  gentleman  had  a  commifsion  of  lunacy 
taken  out  against  him,  which  in  our  days  would  per- 
haps be  thought  a  very  severe,  as  it  certainly  would 
be  a  very  common  punishment. 

The  first  symptom  I  have  observed  among  our  new 
species  of  singular  characters,  is  a  conceit  that  they 
are  much  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world;  and,  as  i% 
is  difficult  to  prove  a  superiority  of  this  kind  by  in* 
.  temal  evidence,  they  have  recourse  to  such  outward  signs 
%nd  symbols  as,  they  tell  us,  infallibly  mark  the  ^^  phi« 
Josopher,"  and  the  ^^  man  who  has  got  rid  of  vulgar 
prqudices/'  The  principal  of  these  is  slovenlinefs^ 
with  its  usual  accompaniment,  a  deficiency  in  clean* 
linefs.  The  hair,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  any 
regulation  from  the  comb,  is  either  entirely  l^ft  to  its 
natural  appearance,  \^hich  in  grown  persons  is  not  al- 
ways very  pleasant,  or  is  cut  almost  qtiite  close  to  thie 
head.  Thi^  last  is  reckoned  a  never-failing  evM^nc^ 
of  ^^  liberal  principles,-*  and  you  rarely  find  a  mai^ 
who  pretends  to  have  struqk  out  new  lights  on  the  sub^ 
jects  of  religion,  morals,  or  politics,  whose  head  does 
«0t.  very  much  resemble  a  block. 
ii  Jf  we  descend  from  the  head,  we  shall  find  the  otbet 
^tA  of  the  body  decorated  with  an  ei\na\d^ciency  oi 
fxrnament:  it  would  appear  ^hat  extraordinary  genius  ia 
i|^i99i]^iUe  with, a  new  ^o^^t,  and  that  a  taldit  abpva 
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tbe  vulgar  cannot  be  exercised  in  clean  linen.  Some-fc 
thing  of  this  affiidt^tien  of  singularity  may  be  traced 
tO'  vei?y  ancient  tinkeai.  Wh«n-  Antisthenes^was  the 
dohoiar  of  Socrates,  he  affected  to  wear  a. mean  habit;[ 
m^r  having  one  day  turned  the  torn  part  of  his  gar^ 
ment  outermost  (which  in  our  days  would  be  deemed- 
a  fine  tpait  of  singularity)  Sacrates  ccnsur^  hrm  for 
his  vanity,  or,  as  jElian  has  it,  his  ostentation. 
i  Whence  it  comes  about  that  dirtinefs  is  supposed  td 
be  in  alliance  -with  superior  wisdom,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted- for  by  those  who  have  endeavoured  tp  evince 
that  alliance  in  their  own  person.  Still  one  who  hasi 
mot  forgot  the.  comforts  of  frequent  ablution,  and  the 
benefit  of  having  credit  with  a  tailor,  will  be  apt  tci 
fUidervalue  a  singularity  which,  when  philosophersr 
have  adopted,  they  cannot  keep  to  themselves.  There 
fenbthingdifficdt  in  drefs  bust  what  is  expensive;,  and 
narely  to  be  ill-clad  and  to' be  dirty  is  within. the  power 
6f  thousands  who  arc  not  ambitious  of  being  thought 
wiser^  and  only  regret  that  they  are  poorer  than  the 
^stof  oDaiikirvd.  And  if  we  consider  it  as  a  species 
©C' vanity,  which  many  suppose  it  is,  we  must  also 
te^kon  it  among  the  most  extraordrnapy  lapses  of  the 
human  understanding,  that  men  should  be  most  vaiaf 
rf  wbat  affords  least  pretence,  and  look  upon  that  -as  w 
distii)ction  which  the  majority  feel  as  a  disgrace;  '^.•' 
e:Sin^e  the  commencement  of  tbe  un  happy die^irtes; 
ijfcfeasioned  by  the  Frei>ch  revolution,  we  ha-vebehtW 
a  durcefsion  ^of  tbeae  singular  chsLracters^  tmdrdsmig 
daemselves  into  notice,  by  what  geherally  used  to  ex^r 
eite  rdifigUBtv  Wi^e  one  V^  .talk  seriously  to  tftiem^  it 
might  ^i!K>t  be  amifi^'  to  vemhid'  the  wildest  of  them>i 
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even  in  thjC  plcaitude  o£  their  conceited  superiority^ 
that  one  of  the  finest  compliments  eVer  paid  to  sir 
Isaac  Newton  is  by  that  biograpjier  who  observes  that 
He  was  tiot  distinguished  from  other  men  by  any  siii<» 
gularity  either  natural  or  affected.  It  would,  indeed^ 
have  added  notinng  to  his  fame>  to  have  had  his  head 
close  shaven,  or  to  have  worn  a  gray  hat,  and  a  black 
shirt.  It  .was  not  the  fashion  in  bis  days  for  men  to 
carry  either  their  talents  or  their  principles  on  the  out- 
side; and,  wherever  this  is  the  case,  there  may  he  re^-* 
son  to  suspect  that  what  can  be  so  easily  put  on  may. 
fee  as  easily  put  off.  Sir  Isaac  was  the  most  learned 
mstti  of  his  day,  and  the  greatest  philosopher,  but  be 
was  not  the  worst  drefsed,  and,  it  is  generally  believed^ 
OMsed  no  part  of  his  reputation  to  a  talent  for  exciting 
rlisgust.  » 

I  was  drawn  Into  these  reflections  the  other  day^ 
partly  from  an  exprefsion  used  by  a  friend,  when  a- 
certain  dignitary  of  the  church  pafsed  us  in  the  streets 
-^one  who  has.  acquired  no  little  celebrity  by  the ^br^e 
paup^isy  and  who,  with  a  liberal  fortune,  and  a  higbi 
rank,  seems  unable  to  supply  himself  with  the  Qomjh 
mon  necefearies  of  life ,  particularly  *^  raiment  to*  {Ht( 
on.'*  My  friend  obst.ved  this  was  nothing  extraorr- 
(dinary:  when  at  college  he  was  always  the  dirtiest  fe^. 
low  there,  and  has  kept  up  the  .distinction,  in  c^very 
psfdage  to  his  present  rank.  Although,,  therefore,  the 
ne^w  philosophers  have  the  merit  of  introducing  iik^ 
singulafity  of  slovenlinefi?,  they  have:  npt  been  able  to 
tnonopolise  it;  and  really,  if  these  gentlemen  were.d«*t 
sircius  of  being  distinguished  upon  rational  principlos^ 
it  would  be  their  jntereat  to  attempt  something,  leb 
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common  than  rags  and  fihh.  Distinctions  are  vaW 
able  only  as  they  are  inimitable;  and,  if  we  are  to 
adopt  fashions  to  be  looked  at,  we  should  surely  trace 
them  in  some  more  rec(Hidite  source  than  the  parish 
workhouse  or  the  prefs-yard* 

Had  ttiis  love  of  singularity,  however,  contented 
itself  with  affairs  of  drefs;  had  it  spent  itself  upon  the 
wardrobe,  and  affected  the  outward  man  only,  it  might 
be  an  object  of  ridicule,  but  perhaps  would  rarely  have 
^cited  serious  contempt.    Yet,  ^hen  we  consider  that 
singularity  is  a  pafston  that  branches  out  into  various 
ways,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  satisfied 
to  make  it^  votaries  dress,  but  even  to  think  and  speak 
in  an  out-of-the-way  manner.     I  am  almost  of  opi-* 
nion,  that  most  of  the  strange  opinions  in  religion  and 
morals  which  have  lately  been  obtruded  on  the  good 
sense  of  the  public  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  are 
merely  the  offspring  of  the  vanity  of  singularity,  when 
men  suppose  that  to  think  differently  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  is  to  think  more  wisely,  and  when  the  effu- 
sions of  the  imagination  pafs  for  the  convictions  of  the 
understanding.     Certain  it  is  that  many  of  the  infidel 
and  imttioral  writers  of  our  day  have  owed  their  fame 
cfitirely  to  the  singularity  and  oddity  of  their  opinions, 
and  not  to  the  arguments  from  which  they  are  de-* 
duced,  and  which  have  been  found  without  proofs  om 
from  the  object  to  which  they  have  tended,  which  haa. 
generiglly  been  of  the  mischievous  sort. 

There  is  one  misfortune,  however,  which  attends 
the  affectation  of  singularity  both  in  drefs  and  opinions, 
which  is,  th.ai  it  is  never  lasting.  Opinions  that  ;^« 
distipguished  chiefly  for  their  absurdity,  first  ei^cite^ 
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surprise,  then  ridicule,  and  then  are  forgot :  and,  with 
respect  to  drefs,  the  very  efsence  of  singularity  in  drefs 
consists  in  variety.  What  is  always  seen,  and  in  all 
places,  is  seen  with  indifference;  and  perhaps  future 
biographers,  in  handing  down  our  great  genivses  to 
posterity,  may  not  think  it  worth  while  to  record  their 
contempt  of  cleanlineis,  and  their  attachment  to  ver- 
min. And  if  such  principles  as  these  are  not  handed 
down  to  future  ages,  what  a  fleeting  vapour  is  fame? 
And  how  weak  the  ambition  that  nobly  puts  in  a  dirty 
shirt  as  a  claim  for  posthumous  reputation? 

I  ought  not,  however,  to  close  these  desultory  re- 
marks without  acknowledging,  that  those  who  are  de- 
sirous jof  obtaining  a  character  for  singularity  may  yet 
obtain  it  upon  very  honourable  terms.  There  are  not 
wanting  general  opinions,  general  habits,  and  general 
practices,  from  which  it  will  be  meritorious  to  difseht. 
There  are  occasions,  says  a  modern  writer,  on  which 
it  is  noble  to  dare  to  stand  alone*  To  be  pious  among 
infidels,  to  be  dismterested  in  a  time  of  general  vena- 
lity, to  lead  a  life  of  virtue  and  reason  in  the  midst  of 
sensualists,  is  a  proof  of  a  mind  intent  on  nobler  things 
than  the  praise  or  blame  of  men,  of  a  soul  fixed  in  the 
awitemplation  of  the  highest  good,  and  superior  to  the 
tyranny  of  custom  and  example,  I  am,  sir,  your  hum- 
Ue  servant^  M  £  D  I  U  S. 
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subsequent  modifications. 

\Continued  from  page  114.] 

From  the  view  that  has  been  given  of  that  state  of 
society  to  which  the  feudal  ins.Ututions  owe  their  rise^ 
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it  wjll  appear  that  the  whole  maJTs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each  of  these  countries  might  be  arranged  under 
two  general  clafses^  viz.  free-men,  and  slaves:  that  the 
Jkst  included  the  whole  body  of  conquerors,  who  alone 
were  entitled  to  bear  arms;  and  that  these  consisted  of 
chieftains  (or,  as  we  might  now  call  them,  officers) 
of  difltrent  ranks,  and  inferiors  under  their- command, 
in  a.  species  of  civil  subordination  similar  to  that  of  an 
army;  and  that  the  last  clafs,  or  slaves,  consisted  of 
the  general   mafs  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who,  having  been  deprived  of  their  property^ 
and  reduced  to  a  state  of  s;ervitude,  were,  from  prin- 
ciples of  self-preservation,  necefsarily  disarmed,  with 
a  view  of  rendering  them  as  little  as  pofsible  caipable  of 
giving*  disturbance  to  their  rders.     At  the  first,  we  may 
natjurally  suppose,  that  these  enthralled  persons  wouM 
sirbmit  to  the  yoke  with  great  reluctanccj  and  wou^d 
therefore  require  tabe  watched  with  the  greatest  catt^ 
but,  as  time  effaced  the  idea  of  former  independeticei 
th^  would  leafn  to  submit  to  their  fate  with  that  kti^d 
of  unafsuming  resignation  which  necefsit^  never  fails 
to  produce.     Few  struggles  for  superiorit>^  wouldf  bi' 
risen  experienced  5  and,  as  the  only  mode  of  tkisWg 
ttaemselves  to  consequence  would  be,  that  of  concilia 
alting  the  favour  of  their  superiors,  ther6  can  lie'Hfr 
doubt  ahat  they  would  be  induced  to  attempt  this  Wt 
every  kind  of  iiupplenefs  of  behaviour  and  hiimble  d^-^ 
meanour  that  they  could  devise.    Thns  are  we  enaBMH* 
to  trace  the  causes  6f  that  striking  inequalityof^ra/iks 
which  so  peculiarly  characterised  the  feudal  institut?drii- 
and  the  natural  progrefs  of  idejis  among  a  people  Wfioi' 
-at»'one  period  of  their  history,  were  distinguished  by* 
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tqualily  of  rank  and  unlimited  freedom,  to  that  state 
in  which  the  greatest  despotism  (in  one  sense  of  the 
word)  and  the  most  disgusting  inequality  of  rank  pre*^ 
vailed. 

But  although  this  despotism^  with  regard  to  the  un*^ 
fortunate  objects  of  their  domination,  so  cruelly  pre* 
vailed;  yet  their  ideas,  in  as  far  as  respected  their  own 
order,  continued  in  a  great  measure  unchanged.  Tire 
subjected  tribes  were,  in  fact,  considered  by  them  ai 
inferior  animals^  and  were  not  even  numbered  among 
men.  In  every  public  deed  respecting  government, 
they  w^ere  considered  as  nothing;  so  that,  in  their  re- 
gulations, they  were,  in  general,  wholly  overlooked; 
a  privilege  to  v^hich  every  man  was  eniitled,  was  never 
then  understood  to  extend  to  them.  It  meant  only 
every ^ree- man;  and  numerous  are  the  mistakes,  and 
great  th^  misrepresentations,  that  have  been  made  by 
future  writers,  from  their  having  overlooked  this  di^-^ 
tinction.  Yet  this  distinction  is  not  entirely  unknown 
even  in  our  own  days :  how  many  persons  consider  the 
negroes  in  European  colonies  as  a  species  of  being* 
totally  distinct  from  themselves,  and  think  that,  how-* 
cv'er  necefsary  it  may  be  to  guard  the  rights  of  wh^e 
(free)  men,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  think  of  enter^' 
taining  any  idea  of  that  sort  respecting  negroes  I  Thu« 
does  power  at  all  times  tend  to  influence/the  judgment 
of  man,  though  it  may  be  made  to  exert  its  influence 
under  an  iniinite  diversity  of  modifications. 

As  all  wealth,  at  the  period  ^f  time  now  under  con-» 
ttideration,  consist^ed  in  territorial  pofsefsions,  and  those 
animals  (including  men)  that  were  nocefsarily  attached 
t9  them,  and  as  power  sq  directly  depended  upon  these 
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pofsefsions^  we  may  easily  trace  the  idea  of  hormar 
that  was  attached  to  those  persons  who  were  owners 
of  land:  an  idea,  the  vestiges  of  which  still  remain  in 
Britain,  although,  from  a  change  of  circumstances,  i^ 
bath  already  greatiy  declined,  and  Will  gradually  con- 
tinue to  lose  groudd,  until  some  Other  change  in  tbe 
never-ceasing  revolution  of  human  events  shall  once 
more  bring  it  into  vogue  under  a  difference  of  fbmii 
which  we  might  in  vain  at  present  attempt  to  com^ 
prehend. 

But,  although  the  lands  of  the  conquered  &t;ites  were 
in  general  seized  by- the  conquefors^  and  distributed 
among  the  chieftains,  under  the  honourable  distinc- 
tion,  as  it  was  then  considered^  of  military  tenurej 
yet  some  small  portions  seem  to  h|ive  been  bestowed 
upon  the  original  owners,  who  had  probably  obtained 
the  favour  of  the  conquerors,  either  by  not  opposing, 
or  by  favouring  their  enterprises;  but,  although  these 
persons  were  allowed  to  keep  ^^ofsefsion  of  their  lands^ 
it  wa^  not  thought  prudent  to  admit  them^to  the  pri** 
vilege  of  carrying  arms;  and  therefore  they  were  de- 
nied the  honour  of  military  tenure.  Such,  at  least,  I 
conceive  to  have  been  the  origin  of  that  killd^f'pio* 
perty  which  was  termed  allodial^  the  hold^s  of  which 
were  subjected  to  no  liege  lord;  and,  as  (hey  w<^re4MiC 
liable  to  the  burden  of  military  service/so  neMierwe«< 
they  entitled  to  the  privileges  annoSled  to  feudal  td«« 
nures.  In  the  earlier  part  of  \iyi  feudal 'lAstitutioo^* 
allodial  pofsefsions  were  numevdus;  and  theowaers-of 
them  must  have  been  protected  in  their  pdfsdfsiomi^^ 
laws^  or  customs,  or  institutions,  of  a  nature-  th^isow 
in  a  great  measure  eludes  our  researches;  bu^-whal^- 
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ever  these  have  been,  it  is  obvious  from  events  that 
are  well '  known,  that  they  must  have  been  found  in- 
adequate to  the  purposes  wanted;  for,  as  the  great 
feudal  lords  J  or  tenants  iii  capite,  had  alone  the  power 
<£  enacting  laws  and  influencing  government,  and  aa 
they  exercised  a  power  in  the  respective  districts  where 
their  property  lay  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their 
pofsefsions,  and  the  number  of  their  vafsals,  it  wa» 
soon  found,  that  no  title  to  property  could  be  deemed 
secure,  except  that  which  was  under  the  protection  of 
some  powerful  feudal  lord :  hence  it  became  expedient 
for  allodial  proprietors  voluntarily  to  resign  their  title 
to  that  tenure;  and  a  new  charter  was  obtained  by  the 
former  proprietors  in  consequence  of  a  fine  levied  for 
that  purpose;  in  consequence  of  which  they  became 
feudatories  of  some  powerful  lord,  under  whose  pro^ 
tection  they  enjoyed  a  more  comfortable  sort  of  exr 
istence.  In  this  way  allodial  property  came  gradually 
.  .to  disappear  among  nations,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  knowa 
but  by  name« 

As  government  is  not  natural  to  man,  being  merely 
;an  artificial  device,  calculated  to  correct  the  evils  that 
ineviitably  spring  up  in  every  kind  of  civil  society,  it 
urill  necefsarily  follow  that  every  political  institution 
jDMist'be  at  first  very  rude  and  imperfect. — No  pro* 
I0«nonrca!a  be  made  to  remove  evils  to  which  the  state 
joF  society',  at  \ht  time,  could  not  have  given  birth; 
l^tfWican  any  attempt  be  made  to  correct  abuses,  tiU 
ibeae  abuses  shall  have  prevailed,  and  the  ili  effects  of  . 
tjuto  have  bqgun  to .  be  feU«  In  the  early  periods  of 
socict);^  therefore^  the  administration  of  government 
Riust  be. in  all  cases  rude  and  imperfect;  and  if  it 
would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  discover  what  it  really  was 
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ftt  a  very  early  period^  it  would  be  eqUaUy  absurd  to 
recur  to  these  first  attetnpts  at  fortning  what  we  now 
call  a  constitution  of  government,  as  a  model  of  poli- 
tical perfection,  by  which  the  good  or  ill  of  future  in- 
35titutions  might  be  estimated,  v  In  attempting,  there- 
fore, to  trace  a  slight  outline  of  the  gradual  progrefs  of 
the  British  constitution,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  in- 
culcate the  absurd  idea  of  bringing  it  back  to  its  ori- 
iginal  state.  Political  regulations  ought  in  all  cases  to 
be  suited  to  the  state  of  society  at  the  time  they  are 
made.  The  institutions  that  might  sufiSce  for  a  few 
uavage  roving  tribes,  would  but  'ill  accord  with  a  ci- 
vilized,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
people.  ' 

Mankind,  as  they  come  from  the  hands  of  the  crei^ 
tor,*  we  shall  admits  are  all  equal  in  respect  of  rank }^^ 
•but  nothing  can  be  more  diversified  than  they  are  in 
regard  to  natural  talents,  personal  endowments,  anil 
instinctive  propensities:  so  that  in  every  pofsible  case^ 
where  men  afsociate  t02;ether,  a  distinction  of  rank 
"will  instantly  take  place.  By  diaiinction  of  rank^  I 
^ean  a  difference  in  regard  to  the  respectability  with 
which  one  man  is  beheld  by  the  general  body  of  the 
people  when  c6mpafed  with  another.  One  man  is 
acfive,  industrioiis,  enterprising;  another  is  indolcDt^ 
slothful,  and  sluggish.  The  first  provides  for^nimacjf 
^tores  of  the  nccefsaries  of  life,  wliatever  they  may  aei 
the  last  neglects  this  important  duty.  This  last,  .how*- 
ever,  feels  he  must  be  fed,  and  lodged,  and  clothed^ 
nor  does  he  find  any  method  of  obtaining  these  sd easy 
as  ofi'erincr  certain  services  to  the  first..  He  becomes 
a  bumble  dependent,  or  retainer;  by  whatever  name  ^ 
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yott  please  to  denote  it; — an  inferior  personage  to  the 
first.  He  is,  in  short,  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  man 
who  supports  him.  To  this  man  he  looks  up  as  to  one 
of  a  superior  nature;  he  feels  himself  obliged  to  respect 
the  children  and  other  connexions  of  the  superior;  and 
the  children  and  dependents  of  the  inferior  person 
feeling,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  their  wants  and  de- 
pendence, when  compared  with  the  other,  camiot  fail 
to  d6  the  same.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  difference  of 
rank  must  in  all  human  societies  be  instantly  per* 
ceived;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  human  device 
ever  to  prevent  it.  If  liberty  be  given  for  the  human 
faculties  to  be  fully  exerted,  this  cannot  be  avoided. 

Now,  if  certain  individuals  must  ever  pofsef3  a 
greater  respectability  than  others  in  every  society,  it 
will  follow  that  these  individuals  will  have  more  in- 
fluence in  that  community  than  others,  and,  they  will 
become  leading  men  in  all  public  deliberations ;  or,  in 
other  words,  men  of  high  rank.  Their  opinion- will 
have  influence  in  the  national  afsemblies;  and,  where-, 
ever  an  enterprise  of  great  difficulty  is  to  be  achieved, 
or  a  public  trust .  of  great  importance  is  to  be  dis- 
charged, these  popular  persons  will  be  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  executing  it.  They  will,  in  short,  be- 
coriie  the  supreme  executive  officers  of  the  state;— in 
other  words,  the  highest  will  be  the  king. 

In  the  infancy  of  societies,  it  is  true,  public  acts  of 
executive  administration  will  be  so  seldom  required, 
that' neither  will  the  national  afsemblies  be  frequent, 
nor  will  the  want  of  a  supreme  executive  officer  be  felt^ 
but  upon  uncommon  emergencies  occurring.  Un 
these  extraordinary  emergencies  alone,  therefore,  will 
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a  supreme  executive  officer  be  wanted;  and  on  these 
occasions  the  most  popular  person  will  be  called  upon, 
without  any  particular  form  or  ceremony,  to  discharge 

-  thlat  particular  duly;  nor  will  it  be  understood,  either, 
by  himself  or  the  community  at  large,  that  he  is  to 
intermeddle  in  any  other  affair  than  that  for  which 
be  was  appointed.  If  he  does  this  in  a  manner 
that  is  generally  approved,  he  will  naturally  be 
called  upon  on  any  future  emergency  of  a  similar 
nature  while  he  lives.  During  this  stage  of  society, 
influence  is  merely  personal ;  nor  have  men  as  yet  ac- 
quired any  idea  of  hereditary  precedence.  No  regula- 
tions, therefore,  can  as  yet  be  made  with  a  reference 
to  this  unknown  order  of  things.  Power  has  hitherto 
been  always  voluntarily  conferred;  no  idea  has  yet 
taken  place  that  an  attempt  could  be  made  to  extend 
that  power  farther  than  was  intended;  so  that  no  re- 
gulation can  have  been  adopted  to  guard  agdinst  this 
evil.     The  people  hitherto  have  met  together  by  a  sort 

*  of  unanimous  accord,  when  extraordinary  emergiencies 
called  for  it;  nor  have  they  as  yet  thought  of  any  spe- 
cial  regulations  that  should  be  adopted  respecting  this 
particular. 

'  By  degrees,  howevef^  this  order  of  things  must  be 
altered.  A  man  who  has  been  often  exalted  to  the 
'  supreme  commaild  comes  to  be  considered  as  enjoying 
it  for  life,;  and,  as  the  society  increases,  and  public' af- 
fairs become  more  numerous,  it  at  length  becomes 
.  necefsary  to  have  a  person  invested  with  a  pevmanent 
authority  to  watch  over  these  affairs.  And  as  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  be  calling  a  national  afsembly  to 
deliberate  on  every  particular  affair,  this  permanent 
executive  officer  is  entrusted  with  certain  discretionary 
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pbWers  to  act  from  hU  own  authority.  These^  at  the 
first,  will  seldom  be  abused;  nor  will  any  provision  be 
niade  to  guard  against  these  abuses.  Every  individual 
rest^  satisfied  with  the  idea  that  the  officer  may  be 
turned  entirely  out  of  place  whenever  his  conduct  be- 
comes dbagreeable;  and  no  provision  is  yet  thought 
of  to  guard  against  the  improper  exertions  of.  power. 
In  this  stage  of  things  the  first  magistrate  may  be  con- 
sidered as  elective>  and  his  office  copies  tacitly  and 
imperceptibly  to  be  held  for  life,  without  any  exprefs 
•regulation  for  that  purpose. . 

The  person  entrusted  with  this  power  will  gr^ually 
perceive  the  great  influence  it  gives  him  in  society. 
By  the  emoluments  he  has  to  dispose  of,  by  the  fa- 
vours he  can  confer,  his  influence  is  gradually  extend- 
ing. *  H^  thus  acquires  a  set  of  dependents  and  re- 
tainers, M^ho,  from  motives  of  convenience,  and  hopes 
of  favours,  become  attached  to  him  and  his  family. 
•Other  m^n  of  eminence  perceiving  this,  aspire  at 
power. — ^They  court  popularity,  ^ey  form  parties,  and 
try.  to  get  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  national  afsem- 

•  blies.  Intrigues  begin  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  or  retarding  these  meetings,  and  for 
obtaining  agreater  number  of  voices  at  them.-— Now, 
•it  comes  to  be  discovered  that  the  rude  and  inaccurate 
mode  of  convocating  thefe  afsemblies,  and  of  voting 

•  by  acclamation,  were  not  sufficiently  accurate,  ^d 
that  particular  rules  should  be  prescribed,  and  adhered 

tto  m  the* meeting  of  these  people.— Their  powers,  as 
well  as.  that  of  the  executive^officer,  begin  to  be  de- 
fined and.  limited;  and  the  rudiments  of  something 
•that'  might  be  called  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
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ment  begins  to  be  faintly  percept iUe.-> In  this  state 
of  society  the  regal  authority  may  be  said  to  be  firmly 
established  for  life^  though  the  appointment  to  it  be 
elective,  < 

During  this  stiite  of  things^  it  may  dosietimes  bap»- 
pen,  ^m  a9cidental  circumstances^  that-  the  power  of 
different  families  will  be  so  nearly  equal  as  to  prevent 
any  one  of  them  from  obtaining  ah  established  claim 
to  the  supreme  authority  for  a.  long  time;  and  the 
orown  will  be  still  elective :  but  in  general  some  par- 
ticular family  will  acquire  the  ascendency;  the  princes 
will  be  so  often  chosen  from  that  family,  that  it  wilt 
be  considered  as  in  some  measure  exclusively  entitled 
to  the  crown;-  and  in  time  it  will  become  entirely  he- 
reditary, without  any  attempt  at  an  election,  or  a  par/- 
ticular  nomination  for  that  purpose.-^This,  however, 
^an  seldom  happen,  except  in  those  ca$es> where  circumi- 
etances  have  rendered  the  convocation  of  the  states 
troi>blesome  and  burdensome  to  the.  people  at  large; 
that,  is,  where  no  pi^rticular  regulations  have  been 
adopted  fer  distinguishing  the  people  into  different 
claf^,  and  by  exempting  the  inferior  orders  from,  the 
trouble  of  attendance,  forming  a  .convocation  of  a 
smaller  number  of  the. superior  orders,  who$  with  a 
view  to  preserve  their  .awn.  dignity  and  importance  in 
the  state,  will  not  grudge  the  trouble  that  such  ao^  a(^ 
tendknee  requires.-^Wherever  .this  circumstance  has 
not  been  adverted  to,  the  meetings  of  the  people  haw 
been  gradually  jdiscohtinned;  the  regal  authorityihaa* 
gained  ground*  In  thsse  cases  the  king  has  not  only, 
been  vested  with  an  uncurbed  power  of  executiv«iad^ 
ministration,  .but  he  has  also,  afsumed  »  right  o£legiav* 
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Utton,  9(>  as  to  become  despotic.^Suchis  the  gradual 
changes  ihat  an  inattention  to  the  varying  situation  of 
things  necefsarily  produces.  > 

In  most  of  the  countries  of  Europt^  this  <^ircum«- 
«tai)ce.  having  been  overloc^ed,  the  form  of  govem*- 
ment  had  suffered  various  changes^  all  verging  toward^ 
deispotiam  in  a  lefser  or  greater  degree;  so  that  the 
consiiiutiwi)  as  we  now  call  it^  of  these  stat^s^  hag 
afeiimed  a  great  diversity  of  forms.  In  Germany^  for 
iexatnple^  the  parliament^  which  originally  consisted  of 
all  the  tenants  in  capite  oi  the  empire^  being  a  body" 
tibo  vlist  and  unwieldy  to  be  convened  in  any  one  place^ 
and  too  numerous  to  admit  of  entering  upon  any  i^e* 
rious  deliberation^  has^  now  been  brought  at  length 
(by  a  series  of  changes  which  rt  might  prove  interesting 
tb.'irace^  but  which  would  far  exceed  our  limits)  to 
afsume  the  form  of  what  they  call  a  diet,  of  the  em* 
pjrey  in  which  seven  sovereign  princes  have  alone  a 
right  to  vote;  each  of  whon)  exercises  a  despotic  power> 
under  a  diversity  of  modifications,  in  his  own  privatis 
domains.  In  the  Italian  states,  scarcely  any  vestiges 
of  the  \  national  council  now  remsun.  In  Spaiti  and 
in  Portugal,  the  national  council,  under  the  nami^  of 
corteSy  is  but  a  shadow  of  an  institution  formerly  of 
gieat  power,  but  now  of  the  utmost  insignificance*  In 
France^  under  their  late  princes^  the  parliament  so  calK 
ed  was,  rather  a  court  of  judicature  than  of  legislation  ^ 
in  regard  to  which  last  capacity  it  had  long  exercise^ 
Bo  other  power  tba^  that  of  trying  to  put  a  feeble  ne^ 
galion  on  the  decrees  of  the  prince;  and*  the  meeting 
of  the  notables  was  only  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  revive 
an  institution,  wbode  vital  energy  had  been  long  e%> 
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tinct,  by  attempting  to  carry  into  practice  in  one  state 
of  society  institutions  which  were  only  adapted  to  an- 
other, and  which,  of  course,  produced^  an  explosion, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  that  totally  deranged  the 
Mchole  system  of  political  economy,  without  having 
power  to  substitute  any  thing  consistent  in  its  place. 
Such  was,  and  ever  must  be>  the  consequence  of  an 
unadvised  attempt  to  recur  to  what  some  people  call 
the  first  principles  of  a  constitution,  after  those  prin- 
ciples have  become  inadequate  to  the  actual  state  of 
society.  Should-  any  person  who  fofsefses  a  discri- 
minative talent  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  a  steadinefs 
of  principle  that  would  enable  him  to  follow  truth  with 
lindeviating  steadinefs,  ever  undertake  to  develope  with 
a  distinct  precision  the  circumstances  that  have  occa- 
sioned these  diversities,  he  would  oblige  the  world 
with  a. political  vw>rk  of  inestimable  value;  but  this  is 
one  of  those  blefsiiigs  which  we  may  rather  Wish  for 
than  hope  to  obtain.  In  this  disquisition  it  would  be 
found  that  religion  would  bear  a  conspicuous  part;'  as 
it  has  been  employed  us  the  instrument  of  great  changes 
in  civil  institutions,  v^hich  have  proved  at  some  times 
highly  beneficial,  and  others,  greatly  prejudicial  to  the 
peace  and  comforts  of  mankind. 

In  other  cases,  however,  where  accidental  circum-: 
stances  of  usurpation  or  competition  have  taken  pl^'ei 
so  as  to  render  it'  necefsary '  for  the  competitors  for 
power  to  court  the  popular  favour,  this  great  evil  has 
been  avoided;  ^nd  ta  this  peculiarity  Britain  in  par- 
ticular owes  that  fortunate  constitution  of  govemtiient, 
wliich  so  happily  distinguishes  her  from  all  other  na- 
tions;   Some  of  the  mosft  striking  features  of  this  con- 
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dilution  I  shall  endeayour  to  delineate  in  a  suGeeeding 
efsay^  and  mark  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
with  respect  to  this  object  within  the  aera  of  certain 
history;  an  object  that  ought  to  attract  the  attention 
pf  every  British  subject,  if  l\e  wishe3  tp  reason  con- 
sistently on  many  of  ^he  topics  of  public  discufsioti 
t^at  daily  occur,  or  act  with  propriety  in  endeavouring 
to  secure  to  posterity  those  invaluable  privileges  ojx 
which  we  with  so  much  justice  plume  ourselves. 

In  the  mean  while,  it  was  judged  proper  to  ^ve 
lliis  sketch  of  the  natural  progrefsion  of  government, 
not  Qnly  to  point  out  the  remote  origin  of  many  of 
those  institqtions  we  now  so  properly  value,  but  also 
to  give  some  slight  notion  of  the  causes  of  those  strik? 
ing  differences  in  the  forms  and  efsentials  of  the  varir 
ous  governments  in  Europe,  which  are  evidently  now^ 
so  diversified  in  their  tendency  with  regard  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people. and -the  powers  of  the  king,  though 
they  all  most  obviously  derive  their  origin  from  one 
comtnoi)  souroe,  as  it  tends  strongly  to  inculcate  a 
maxim  that  never  .ought  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  any 
people  who  value  their  liberties,  viz.  That  it  is  ijt — 
carefully  watching  the  progress  of  the  ruling  powers 
at  present y  and  ly  guarding  against  the  effects  ofmot 
dern  enprofichnients  thq.t  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
may  not  vender  very  unpopular^  and  by  this  alone^ 
that  the  essentials  of  freedcm  cg,n  ever  le  preserved. 
It  would  be  $^sy  to  show,  did  our  limits  permit^  that 
jcyery  step  in  the  progrefs  of  despotism .  has  been  efr 
fected  by  encouraging  changes  that  the  indolence  of 
the  people,  or  the  particular  bias  of  their  prejudices, 
paade  them  tolerate  at  tlie  tiiiie  ^s  4  sort  of  indulgengei 
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in  which  they  were  well  pleased  to  acquiesce .>  It  \» 
not  by  violent  steps,  but  by  imperceptible  gradattons^^ 
that  despotism  has  ever  been  established  among  a  free 
people.  It  is  by  corruption,  often  clothed  under  themost 
patriotic  pretexts;  by  cajoling  the  people  witb  specious 
arguments;  by  allaying  the  fears,  and  soot'bing  the 
vain  propensities  of  the  vulgar,  that  designing^mcn 
have  establisjied  their  power,  and  not  by  openly  at- 
tacking the  privileges  of  the  people.  It  is  the  smooth 
and  the  crafty  politician,  and  noij  the  outrageous-  ty-? 
^ant,  whose  operations  ought  to  be  •chiefly  regarded  by 
those  who  are  the  guardians  of  national  ^eedom* 

Of  the  constitutional  history  of  Britain,  durifig  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  few  particulars  can  with  certainty 
be  known;  but  from  incidental  circumstances  it  may 
easily  be  inferred  that  the  constituent  members  of  le- 
gislation and  govei;nment  were  neither  well  understood^ 
nor  their  respective  rights  and  privileges  accurately  de- 
fined. The  very  deed  upon  which  William  the  Nor- 
man founded  his  claim  to  the  British  throne  (the  will 
of  Edward)  is,  alone,  a  sufHciei>t  evideiice  of  these 
^cts.  ' 

After  the  conquest,  the  history  of  England  is  iu^ 
vq\x^  in  lefs  obscurity;  but  every  fact  upon  recordj 
respecting  the  constitution,  serves  \o  prove  that  our 
forefathers  were  theo  entirely  in  the  dark  with  regard' 
to  many  constitutional  privileges,  now  fully  ascertained; 
an4  that  they  only  gradually  groped  their  way,  cor- 
reetrng  errors  as  they  came  itito  view,  and  supplying 
defects  when  they  were  felt,' till,  by  impei:oepiiUe>ds- 
gjpes,  that  goodly^  establisbnientwa*  formed  wjhich  we 
with  justi<3e  admire  j  not  as  perfeet^  iade.ed,  'but  aa  one 
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more  Gompkte  than  any  other  which  has  hitherto  ap- 
pealed, and  which,  by  attention  and  care,  may  be  still 
brou^t  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  perfection  we  iri- 
oelsantly  ought  ta  aim  at.  It  is  not,  therefore,  b^ 
looking  back,  and  implicitly  striving  to  adopt  the  im- 
perfect institutions  of  our  forefathers,  as  many  pers<m8 
have  afserted,  that  our  constitution  is  to  be  improved; 
but'  by  looking  forward  towards  still  higher  attain- 
ments, that  we  ought  to  proceed.  This  will  be  fully 
proved  by  the  few  facts  that  follow,  which  might  Have 
been  made  len  times  more  numerous,  did  the  limits 
of  our  work  permit 

NATIONAL   COUNCILS    HOW  CALLED. 

So  indefinite  were  the  ideas  of  mankind  with  re- 
spect to  the  great  national  afsembly,  that  it  did  not, 
e?en  till  a  v€ry  late  period,  receive  a  distinct  appro- 
priated name.  A  se&ion  of  parliament  has  been  de- 
noted indifferently  by  the  names  curia  regalis — curia 
imperialeS'^ctiria  solennes^-^curia  magna — congrega-- 
tionis — concilium  principum — concilium  generate-^ 
convenlus—'conveniius  generatis — conventus  puhlivus-^ 
placitum--^synodumi  &c.; — »and  in  Germany,  where  the 
Bame^stem'of  goremment  prevailed,,  solius  Gefma^ 
nkB  concilium.  It  is  now  there  called  Diet ;  in  Bri*- 
'Uan  3.  Parliament^  in  Fkince  a  National  Assembly^ 
inid  in  Spain  and  Pbrtugal  Cortes. 

'  The  constituent  members  of  that  national  afseihbly 

.jwepe  in  like,  'majaner  indiflerendy  called  populus-^ 

'pfrtncipes-^pTQceresf-^prinwres-^ducer^-^patreSy  &C.^ 

scarcely  any  thing,  in  short,  was  fijoed  and  Ascertained 

respecting  them. 
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MODE    OF    HOLDING    PARLIAMENTS, 

They  were  not  more  uncertain  as  to  the  name^  than 
they  were  indeterminate  as  to  the  mode  of  holding 
their  parliaments.  Nothing  is  now  better  understood 
than  that  the  king  cannol  be  present  during  the  dc-r 
bates  in  parliament^  and  for  good  and  obvious  reasons  j 
but  for  many  years  after  the  conquest  this  regulation 
had  evidently  not  been  adopted*  Thps,  in  the  year 
1194^  Richard  I.  sat  in  his  parliament  at  NottinghaiOy 
and  along  with  him,  as  many  afsert,  his  mother  Elea- 
nor also,*  when  he  demanded  a  supply  of  his  nobles 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  holy  war.*  i^gain,  in  tha 
year  J 246,  king  Henry  III.  having  summoned  a  par- 
liament to  meet  at  London,  conferred  with  the  bishops 
apart,  the  earls  and  barons  apart,  and .  the  abbots  and 
.priors  apart,  in  order  to  find  out  their  several  senti- 
ments respecting  the  businefs  under  consideration/. 
£ven  as  late  as  the  year  1297,  in  the  25 th  of  £dr 
ward  I.  the. following  remarkable  conversation  is  said 
to  have  happened  in  a  parliament  holden  at  Salisbury, 
which  gives  a  very  curious  picture  of  the  manners  and 
spirit  of  the  times.  ''  The  king  insisted  that  most  of 
the  nobility  ahere  present  should  attend,  him  to  the 
French  war,  but  many  excused  themselves;  whereiat 
£dward,  >being  greatly  moved,  plainly  told  them  that 
,they  should  go,  or  he  would  give  their  lands  to  thpsc 
that  would."  The  nobles  were  very  much  offended 
at  this  bluntnefs  in  the  king;  and  some  of  thexrhiefej^t, 
vi^.  the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Mareskal,  told  the  king 
that  they  were  ready  to  attend  him  if  he  y^ent  in  per^p 

*  This  was  evidently  a  remain  of  the  old  practice.tn  Germany^ 
a  Pari.  Hist.  v.  i.  p.  17.        ^  Ibid,  p.  47* 
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;Bon,  otherwise  they  would  not  go.  The  Mareshal 
•added,  that  if  the  king  went,  he  should  willingly  at* 
tend  him  in  his  wars,  and  take  his  hereditary  pQst  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  army.  But,  say^  the  king,  Yim 
shall  gOy  whether  I  go  or  not.  /  am  not  so  lowid^ 
quoth  the  earl,  neither  do  I  purpose  to  go  without  you. 
The  king  then,  in  a  great  rage,  said,  By  God,  sir  earl, 
you  shall  either  go  or  hang.  And,  sir  king,  by  the 
same  oath,  replied  the  earl  boldly,  /  will  neither  go 
nor  hang.  And  so  they  both  left  the  king  abruptly, 
without  taking  any  leave,  and  the  parliament  broke  up 
without  doing  any  farther  businefs.^ 

From  this,  to  us  curious,  conversation,  we  are  led 
to'  perceive,  that  at  that  time,  and  we  may  conclude 
still  more  so  at  former  periods,  the  law  of  parliament, 
like  the  common-law  of  the  land,  was  the  result  of 
practice  that  long  experience  had  sanctioned  by  genje- 
ral  approbation,   rather  than  any  positive  law  pre-^ 
scribing  it,  and  was  accounted  binding  on  all  parties. 
This  is  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected,  and 
what  must  ever  take  place  in  the* infancy  of  society. 
What  is  generally  recognised  as  useful  to  the  whole,- 
will  be  quietly  acquiesced  in  as  binding  upon  them^ 
without  any  positive  enactments   for   that  purpo^. 
When  tnoonveniencies  are  experienced  from  a  change; 
of  circumstances,  and  doubts  arise  as  to  the  limits  to 
theiextent  of  certain  customs,  it  then  becomes  necefr 
saryto  enact  laws  to  limit  and  define  these;  and  -to 
this  circumstance  we  are  to  look  for  the  origin^  sXa^ 
tulel'lar^.     The  priesent  conversation  is  an  apt  illustra-* 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  contending  pafsion^  a|id 

c  Pari.  Hist.  V.  i.  p.  1  oil. 
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mtefiests  give  rise  to  positive  enactments  tending  t^ 
Km  it  the  extent  of  regal  power.  It  was  evidently  not 
the  meaning  of  our  forefathers^  to  grant  the  power  of 
commencing  offensive  military  operations  without  the 
common  consent^  though  it  does  not  appear  that. such 
limitations  were  thought  requisite  in  case  of  arma- 
mentsybr  defence;  and  it  was  the  consciousnefs  of  this 
defect  in  the  exertion  of  the  power  of  our  monai-chs^ 
when  they  wished  to  subdue  France^  that  induced  our. 
kings  to  endeavour  to  obtain  by  t;©ZM«^ary  consent  at 
future  times  certain  favours  in  commutation,  as  it 
were,  of  those  disputable  rights  which  they  claimed^ 
that  hid  the  foundation  of  most  of  those  privileges  of 
the  people  which  in  later  times  have  been  opposed  tar 
exactions  that  were  declared  illegal^  which  established: 
those  liberties  that  characterise  with  such  peculiar 
energy  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 

^       ■ 

CONSTITUENT    MEMBERS    Of    Ti^B    GREAT 

COUNCIL* 

If  the  forms  of  procedure  in  businefs  were  theor 
vague  and  ill  ascei'tained,  in  regard  to  the  royal  per* 
son,  the  practice  was  still  more  indeterminate  for 
many  centuries  with  respect  to  the  constituent  mem« 
bers  of  that  afsen>bly«  x 

It  is  well  known,  that  during  the;  reign  of  the  first 
princes  of  the  Norman  line,  the  barons,  or  tenants  in 
capite,  atid  the  clergy  alone,  were  summoned  to  par;^- 
Irannent,  and  that  it  was  only  at  a  later  period,  and  to 
serve  particular  purposes,  that  the  knights  of  shires 
and  burgefs£S  were  summoned  to  parliament* 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  L  several  meetings  of 
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the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  were  called^  the  most 

■ 

remarkable  of  which  was  that  in  the  year  1106^  when 
his  brother  duke  Robert  came  over  from  Normand/ 
on  a  visit  to  Henry^  wbo^  dreading  that  he  would  lay 
claim  to  the  crown^  summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  realm 
to  meet  him^  when  be  cajoled  them  with  a  smooth 
speech  from  the  throne,  the  first  royal  speech  in  par- 
liameat  that  is  preserved  on  record.  But  this,  and 
other  afsemblies  held  by  this  king,  only  consisted  of 
Xhe  clei^  and  barons.*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
conventions  called  by  Steph^i  and  Henry  II.  which 
last  summoned  a  great  council  to  mett  him  at  Claren* 
don,  which  consisted,  according  to  the  distinct  enu- 
meration of  M.  Paris,  of  the  archbishops,' bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  earls,  barons,  and  nobles  of  the  realm.d 
The  parliament  summoned  by  Richard  I,  to  meet  him 
at  Westminster,  anno  1189,  consisted  of  the  bishops, 
earls,  and  barons  of  the  realm .^  John  summoned  his 
nolleSf  which  was  called  a  parliament,  to  meet  him  at 
Oxford  anno  1204.*^  In  the  year  1224  Henry  III.  met 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  many 
others f  at  Northampton ;8  and  in  1232  he  met  the  no- 
bles, as  well  prelates  as  laics,  at  Westminster''  in  1233.; 
at  Oxford  afid  at  Westminster  the  barons  only  are 
named.'  In  1234,  at  Westminster,  bishops  and  ba^ 
ron^f^  'In  1236,  at  Merton,  bishops  and  peers}    In 

*  Eodem  mmo  1107,  /actus  est  cormentus  episcoporum  et  abbatosv 
ptritbt  et  iha^Vtum  Lcndomis  in  palatio  regfif »-— —M.  Paris. 

Cojttieatus  omnium  q)iscoparamyabbatuni»  et  procerem.— 4Sim.  Dundm. 
anno  II07. 

11 1<}.  Conventio  optimatum  et  baronum  totius  Anglue, — Sim.  Dunelm. 

d  M.  Paris.  «  Cbron.  Brorapt.  *"  M«  Parts.  S  Ibid. 

.*M.Paiis.-  *Ibid.    i^  Pari.  Hist.  v.  I  p.  31.    1  Annal.  Burton*  p«  as?. 
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1237,  archbishops,  bishops^  abbots,  installed  priorsi 
earlsy  and  barons."^  Another  at  Westminster  in  the 
uame  year,  consisting  at\]y  of  ih^  peers, ^  In  the  year 
1 242,  consisting  of  the  whole  nobility  of  England^  as 
>Vell  prelates  as  earls  and  barons.®  From  these,  and 
many  other  records  that  might  be  quoted,  it  appears 
that  nothing  was  determined  as  to  the  precise  form 
of  parliament,  or  its  constituent  meiribers;  but  that  in 
general  th6  notion  prevailed  that  the  king  ought,  in 
difficult  cises,  to  Consult  the  great  men  of  his  king- 
dom, whom  he  might  summon  at  what  tiine,  and  ia 
what  manner  h*  pleased. 

The  people  had  at  length,  however,  perceived  that 
inconveniencies  had  arisen  from  this  discretionary 
power  in  the  crown>  and  wished  to  correct  them. 

During  the  long  and  weak  reign  of  Henry  III.  ar>d 
the  more  warlike  princes  that' succeeded  him,  iht  great 
object  wanted  from  parliament,  was  money.  —  The 
kings  were  in  want  of  money,  nor  had  they  yet  ac- 
quired, in  this  country,  so  much  authority  as  to  be 
able  to  extort  it  by  force.  The  prevailing  idea  of 'the 
times  was,  that  nothing  except  personal  services  of  the 
'tenants  of  the  crown,  in  capife,  and  the  great  feudal 
'incidents,  could  be  demanded  by  the  kirig  a»  a  Aie; 
and  that  all  other  levies  of  money  must  be  voluntarily 
'accorded  by  the  individuals  who  were  to  pay  it.  Upon 
that  principle,  we  find  that  in  1255,  the  nobles  reftise 
to  grant  an  aid  under  the  pretext  that'  ^*  the  whble  of 
the  peers  had  not  heen  summoned  to  parliament,**' 
'and  upon  the  same  principle  we  observe,  that  for  many 
years  afterwards,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  other 

^  M.  Paris,    n  Pari.  Hist.  p.  3b.    ^  M.  Pari?^    P  Pkil.  Hist.-  v,  *r.  p.  57. 
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orders  of  the  state,  granted  each  a  different  degree  of 
supply,  as  suited  their  humour  at  the  time.  Thjus, 
anno  1295,  the  laity  gave  an  11th,  the  clergy  a  10th, 
and  the  merchants  a  Tih^  Again,  anno  1306,  the 
prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  other  great  men,  and  also 
knights  of  the  shires,  grant  an  aid  of  a  30th  i*^  the 
citizens,  burgefses,  and  others  of  the  king's  demesnes^ 
grant  a  20th  part  of  their  moveables,  and  so  on ;  in 
almost  every  grant  in  those  days  the  rate  is  dlfierent 
on  each  order  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  trace  the  gradual  progrefs' 
of  ideas,  and  to  mark  the  influence  that  these  had  on 
the  conduct  of  government.  While  the  notions  above 
cited  prevailed,  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  get  one 
part  of  the  parliament  to  comply,  while  another  part 
of  that  afsembly  was  disposed  to  agree  with  the  wishes 
of  the  crown,  and  no  doubt  this  gave  rise  to  much 
•disquietude  and  various  intrigues,  which  have  now  for 
ever  eluded  our  notice.  Some  of  the  arts  that  were 
adopted  to  induce  compliance  are,  however,  still  upon 
record.  Thus  we  find,  that  in  the  year  1301,  the  no- 
bles were  detaijQed  in  parliament  after  the  knights  and 
burgefses  were  suffered  to  depart.*  In  the  year  137t 
the  knights  of  shires  are  discharged;  but  the  burgefses 
detained,  "  in  order  to  induce  them  to  give  a  farther 
subsidy.'*'  This  stretch  of  power  would  soon  be  con- 
sidered as  a  grievance,  and  call  for  a  remedy. 

•  It  is  obvioii^  that  during,  all  this  period  the  general 
notipq  prevailed,  that  no  afsefsments  could  be  laid  on 
any  body  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  but  in  as  far  as 
they  had  individually  afsented  to  it.     The  prelates, 

1  Pari.  Hist.  V.  i.  p.  ys.      '  lb.  p.  138.      '  lb.  p.  i  is.      '  Ib.'p.  sis. 
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earls,  barons,  and  others,  each  granted  individualfy 
from  themselves  that  which  they  judged  proper,  and 
no  more.  They  were  all  summoned,  and  satin  coun-^. 
cil,  not  as  delegates,  but  as  integral  parts  of  the  king*" 
dom :  none  of  their  resolves  in  regard  to  this  important 
particular,  were  considered  as  binding  upon  any  indi- « 
vidual  even  of  their  own  order,  unJefs  that  individual 
himself  had  afsented  to  it,  as  may  be  plainly  faiferfedT 
from  the  refusal  of  the  peers,  anno  1235,  to  grant  X 
supply,  because  the  whole  of  the  peers  had  not  leen 
summon^  to  parliament,  and  that  of  course  those 
only  who  had  been  summoned  would  be  liable  to  paf 
the  afsefsment. 

It  was  probably,  with  a  view  to  get  a  tallage  of  t^jc 
cities  in  a  more  pleasing  way  to  them  than  that  which 
had  been  heretofore  practiised,  and  to  answer  otlieir 
purposes  at  the  same  time,  that  Simon  de  Montfort 
first  summoned  burgesses  to  parliament,  anno  1264} 
an  innovation  iii  the  constitution  that  does  not  seenf 
to  have  been  a  measure  of  great  popularity  at  the  tim^, 
though  it  would  be  tolerated  by  the  other  constituetit 
"members  of  parliament,  as  it  would  then  be  understood 
theburgefses  met  there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  vote 
from  themselves  what  sums  they  were  willing  to  pay 
to  government  on  extraordiiiary  occasions;  and,  though 
the  sending  burgefses  to  parliament  would  be  deemed 
burdensome  to  the  cities,  yet  it  was  so  much  prefer- 
able to  the  modes  that  had  43een  foritierly  adopted  for. 
forcing  money  from  them,  that  the  inhabitants  would 
Bubmit  to  it  as  a  lefser  eviK 

That  it  would  prove,  in  this  way,  agreeable  to  the 
oities^  and  boroughs,  we  may  conjecture  froni  the  fol- 
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hfmwg  fact  narrated  by  Brady:  he  observes  that,  anno 
1294)*  the  king  caused  a  tallage  to  be  afsefsed  without 
common  consent,  by  conunKsioners,  on  all  cities, 
burghs,  and  demesnes  in  every  county  of  England, 
either  individually  [capttalim]  or  in  common,  and 
gave  particlilar  direction,  that  the  tallage  of  Norwich 
should  be  afsefsed  at  400l.  Before  that  time  he  re- 
marks, **  the  cities  used  to  compound  with  the  kings 
officers  or  justices,  and  make  what  bargain  they  could/' 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  well  pleased 
at  an  alteration  that  promised  to  give  them  a  vote  iti 
the  disposal  of  their  own  mohey. 

The  real  state  of  the  cities  at  that  time,  in  regard 
to  afsefsments,  will  be  made  still  more  clear  by  the 
following  particular,  specified  by  the  same  author. 
*^  Anna  1294  (23  Ed.  I)  the  clergy  grant  a  moiety  of 
their  .beneiSces;  the  earls,  barons,  knights,  et  omnes 
alii  de  regno  nosiro;  that  is,  the  tenants  in  capite 
grant  a  tenth;  for  that  the  cities  and  boroughs  were 
not  included  under  the  general  denomination  of  omnes 
mIH  de  regno  nostro^  he  justly  observes,  appears  by  the 
following  deed  still  preserved  on  record :  Rex  dilecto 
et  fideli  suo  Roherto  de  Retford,  salutem,  cum  dives 
et  prohi  homines  London,  &c,  that  is,  *^  The  king  to 
*'  his  well  beloved  and  faithful  Robert  de  Bedford, 

Y  greeting.     Whereas,  our  good  citizens,  and  good 
men  of  London,  have  willingly  granted  to  us,  ta* 

"  l^f ^^s  maintaining  the  war,  a  sixth  part  of  their 

Y  Moveable  goods,  that  they  might  show  an  ensample 
*^  to  other  of  our  demesne  towns  to  make  the  like,  we 
♦*  have  afsigned  you  to  demand  a  like  sixth  part  en 

»  Brady,  p.  55. 

Vol.  I.  Q 
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f-  every  of  our  demesne  citiep  and  other  towns  in  the 
'  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sufsex,  and  Southampton, 

*  according  to  the  taxation  of  a  tenth  now  granted  to 
^  us  in  our  kingdom;  and  therefore  we  commend  yoiiij 
^  that  taking  the  sherifis  of  places,  ye  personally  go 
^  to  every  of  our  cities  and  demesne  towns,  and  dili- 
^  gently  inquire,  and  effectually  induce  the  men  of 
^  the  said  cities  and  towns,  by  such  means  as  you  thin^ 
^  expedient,  to  give  and  grant  to  us  the  said  sixth 
^  part,  according  to  the  taxation  aforesaid  3  and  what 

*  you  do  herein  you  shall  signify  to  us,  or  our  trea- 

*  surer,  and  barons  of  exchequer  without  delay,  la 
^  witnefs  of  which,  &c.  the  31st  November,  the  23d 
'  ycjar  of  our  reign/'*. 

What  a  wretched  state  must  a  people  have  been  in 
who  were  liable  to  such  arbitrary  exactions?  No  won- 
der that  they  should  adopt  any  alteration  in  regard  to 
this  particular  with  pleasure.  This  evil  was,  like 
many  others,  gradually  corrected,  as  we  shall  soon 
see;  but  does  it  not  argue  an  extreme  perversion  of 
judgment,  for  men  with  such  facts  before  their  eyes, 
to  insist  upoHy  and  argue  for  the' propriety  of  reform- 
ing our  constitution,  ly  bringing  it  back  to  its  former 
state  P  We  shall  soort  see  other  as  powerful  reasons 
for  wishing  to  avoid,  this  conduct. 

I  shall  only  here  advert  to  the  necefsity  of  guarding 
against  being  misled  by  terms  that  accidentally  have 
been  employed  in  ancient  deeds.  Those  who  contend 
that  the  phrase  omnes-alii  de  regno  nosiro  clearly  and 
decisively  included  every  inhabitant  of  this  kingdom, 
except  the  clergy,  earls,  barons,  and  knights^  who  had 

'     »  Brady,  Bur.  p^  31. 
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been  formerly  specially  enumerated,  as  the  phrjase 
might  well  import,  would  reason,  as  appears  by  this 
authentic  document,  in  a  very ,  improper  manner| 
therefore  this  source  of  error  shoufd  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  .       ^ 

{To  he  continued.} 


ON    THE    BENEFITS    THAT   WILL    RESULT    FROM 
THE  ABOLITION    OP  THE  SALT    DUTIES* 

To  ike  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agriculture^  ^c. 

S^R  London  J  May  18,  1801. 

I  HOPE  I  shall  not  be  thought  guilty 
of  t^ansgrefsing  the  law  you  hav^been  pleased  to  esta- 
blish, which  forbids  party  politics  from  a  place  in  yout 
miscellany,  when  I  congratulate  the  public  in  general, 
and  you,  sir,  in  particular,  upon  the  motion  made  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  very  lately,  for  abo- 
lishing the  salt  duties,  which,  I  am  well  afsured,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  your  writings^  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  measures 
of  police  that  has  been  adopted  in  this  country  for 
many  years  past.  It  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  pane- 
gyrise the  present  premier^  or  any  minister;  nor  do  I 
conceive  that  you  will  think  me  guilty  of  that  crime 
when  I  say,  that  if  this  motion  be  followed  up  by 
others  of  an  equally  beneficial  tendency,  the  public 
will  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  those  who  shall  be  active  in  l>ringing  them  for- 
ward. 

The  chief  intention  of  this  letter  Is  to  request 
that  you  will  not  suffer  the  present  opportunity  to  pafs 
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without  calling  the  attention  of  your  readers  (vyho^  if 
I  atn  rightly  informed,  fonn  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  thinktJig  part  of  the  community)  to  this  sub- 
ject, by  pointing  out  a  part  at  least  of  the  innumerable 
advantages  that  the  community  must  derive  from  this 
ineasure,  should  it  fortunately  be  carried  into  effect, 
on  the  broad  base  of  perfect  freedom  in  regard  to  tte 
miii^ufacture,  sale,  and  us^  of  this  great  art^icle  pf  uni- 
versal utility,  of  which  niankind  may  be  said  tp  have 
been  denied  the  use  by  injudicious  laws  in  every  na- 
tion on  the  globe,  by  reason  of  which  the  bene^ts  that 

,  might  have  been  derived  from  it  have  been  crrcuai- 
scribed  within  much  narrower  bounds  thau  it  ought  to 
h^ve  been,  so  that  its  qualities  have  pnly  beeayery 
partially  ascertained,  and  its  real  valup,  of  course,  ^m 

,,a\grcat  measure  unknown.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  a 
few  hints  from  you  dn  this  subject  might  have  a  very 
good  effect  on  the  public  mind  upon  the  present  oC- 

,  casioii. 

,  Yoti  will  easily  be  satisfied  from  what  I  have  al- 

«'  ,j rf     .  -  . .  ^,       , '  , .  _         '  » . 

,  re^dy  paid,  that  I  have  perused  what  you  have  stated 
in  your  account  of  the  Hebrides  respecting  the  influ- 
ence of  the  salt  laws  on  the  British  fisheries:  and  as 

■'■'.i  ..  ..  .  "i.     .' 

it  hia^  been  niy  fate,  frObl  a  peculiarity  of  circumstances 

J  that  jt.would  be  of  little  coilsequence  to  the  public  to 

tie  infohHed  of,  to  nave  an  opportunity  of  watching 

the  progrefs  of  these  fisheries  for  some  time  past,  1 

^,  think  It  a  duty  in  me  to  state  that,  from  the  most 

carfeftil  attention   to  every  particular  affecting  these 

fisheries,  my  mind  was  never  more  feejingly  inipreftjCd 

,with  the  conviction  of  any  one  truth  thati  of  that 

which'  you  have  in  that  treatise  so  clearly  stated,  vi2. 
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that  it  is  to  the  operation  of  the  salt  laws,  and  these 
4itonej  that  we  rmist  ascribe  the  inefficacy  of  every 
plan  that  has  yet  been  d^tsed  for  promoting  those 
fisheries y  although  the  sums  of  money  that  have  been 
uselefsly  expended  for  that  purpose  have  been  so  great 
as  to  exceed  belirf;  the  itetps  being  go  numerous  as 
to  baffle  all  attempts  at  computation;  nor  do  I  believe 
it  is  possible]  while  these  laws  shall  continue  In  force, 
by  the  expenditure  of  premiums  pr  bounties  to  any 
assignable  amount,  ever  to  put  these  fisheries  into  such 
'^a  state  as  that  they  can  be  of  great  national  impor- 
tance.  It  is  from  this  conviction,  when  .conjoined 
with  th^  obvious  fecility  of  extentjjng  these  fisheries 
far  beyond  the  utmost  limits  that  could  at  present  be 
ddemed  probable,  could  these  laws  be  abolished,  t^at 
I  talce  so  much  pleasure  in  viewing  the  proposal  which 
gave  rise  to  these  remarks. 

When  I  observed  lately  that  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
the  Strand,  whose  views  have  been  so  often  directed 
to  objects  of  great  national  utility,  had  included  the 
British  fisheries  in  the  list  of  their  premiums,  I  felt  an 
inclination  jto  state  to  that  respectable  body  of  inen 
some  observations  op  that  subje$;t:  but  the  cpn^cious^ 
iiefs  of  my  inability  to  lay  open  ifi  a  satisfactory  man.-* 
ner  the  numerous  bars  which  that  long  established 
system  of  iiiiquitous  opprjefsion  bad  thrown  in  the 
way  of  industrious  exertions;  ^ind  thp  little  probability 
that  these  would  be  attended  to  by  those  clafses  of  pien  / 
who  only  have  it  in  their  power  to  (?herish  t^  indus- 
trious poor,  I  was  de:terred  from  the  attempt,  Xb«8 
consideration  had  still  the  greater, influence  on  pif, 
when  I  (did  npt  perceive  that  your  labours  in  the:  samj^ 
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line,  which- 1  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  had  beon 
more  read  and  respected  than  any  thing  I  could  write 
ever  would  be,  had  not  produced  any  sensible  effect: 
but  now  that  I  see  men  in  the  most  respectable  station 
acting  upon  the  same  principles,  my  hopes  are  revived; 
and  I  apply  for  jour  afsistance,  with  a  view  to  avail 
myself  of  every  circumstance  that  can  tend  to  support 
that  measure. 

Should  the  poor  but  industrious  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  Britain  be  ever  permitted  to  buy 
and  use  salt  without  the  smallest  limitation  or  legal 
restraint,  they  will  soon  be  able  to  "fish  in  small  boats 
at  every  convenient  season,  and  to  cure,  for  their  own 
use  at  least^  fish  of  various  sorts  at  almost  every  season 
of  the  year.  Whatever  they  can  catch  beyond  that 
quantity  they  will  be  able  to  exchange  with  their  neigh- 
bours within  land  for  such  necefsaries  as  the  one  party 
can  spare  and  the  other  stands  in  need  of.  This  will 
be  the  case  rtjspecting  even  the  first  imperfect  attempts, 
before  they  shall  be  able  to  cure  them  in  a  proper 
manner  for  foreign  markets.  Out  of  the  profits  they 
will  derive  from  these  rude  beginnings,  a  few  of  the 
neighbouring  persons  will,  by  joining  their  little  ca- 
pitals and  credit,  buy  boats,  and  lines,  and  nets,  which 
will  extend  the  limits  of  their  incursions  in  proportion 
as  their  skill  in  the  different  departments  of  the  art 
augments.  In  proportion  to  the  skill  and  industry 
exerted,  the  market  will  become  more  extended;  and 
if  the  profits  remain  with  those  whose  industry  is  eX' 
ercisedy  that  will  give  additional  spirit  to  all  their  en- 
terprises, which,  by  being  continually  exerted,  will  soon 
enable  them  to  discover  new  source^  of  emolument^ 
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which  will  prove  sources  of  augmenting  industry.  Thus 
will  a  numerous  people,  who  are  at  present  doomed  to  a 
habit  of  idlencfs  and  deprefsion  of  mind,  be,  quickly 
roused  into  energy^  Their  ability  to  produce  mate* 
rials  for  trade  at  a  lotv  price  will  quickly  attract  mer- 
chants to  profit  by  their  industry,  who  will  carry  off 
their  superfluities,  and  bring  back,  for  profit^  what- 
ever is  wanting  in  the  country;  and  that  country  which 
exhibits  at  present  the  appearance  of  a  melancholy  de-p 
sart,  will  soon  become  a  theatre  for  manly  industry 
and  sportive  joy. 

I  need  not,  sir,  state  to  you,  who  have  examined 
this  subject,  the  way  in  which  the  seemingly  trifling 
circumstance  of  granting  a  freedom  to  the  trade  in  salt 
jshould  produce  an  effect  of  the  nature  above  pointed 
at;  but  I  am  aware  that  to  many  of  your  readers  it 
will  seem  that  I  ascribe  too  great  an  effect  to  so  trifling 
a  cause;  those  especially  who  know  that  salt  that  is 
employed  upon  the  curing  of  fish  has  been  at  all  times 
allowed  by  the  law  to  be  duty  free,  will  think  that 
fishermen  would  be  nearly  in  the  same  state  at  present 
as  they  will  be  after  the  duties  on  salt  shall  be  removed. 
But  to  poor  men  this  difference  is  infinite.  By  them 
no  salt  can  at  present  be  bought;  because  not  an  ounce 
of  it  can  be  bought  without  going  to  a  custom-house, 
and  there  granting  a  bond  for  the  amount  of  treble 
,  the  value  of  the  salt,  that  it  shall  be  wholly  employed 
in  the  curing  of  fish  of  certain  descriptions;  and  bcr 
fore  that  bond  can  be  recovered,  either  the  salt  itself 
loiust  be  brought  back  to  the  custom-house,  or  the  fish 
^  that  have  been  cured  with  that  salt;  ^nd  considerable 
expenc^s  be  incurred  by  these  bonds.   From  this  st^e-* 
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xnenL  U  i^  f  Ipar  t^4t,po  poof  ipan  ^ap  ever  pbt$ifi;aii^ 
of.  thfit  ,^^;  /or  he  <?aanqt,  l^  at  the.  expence'irf  UMt. 
v^Iing  };t.itasdf  to  tbe  custom-bouse  {p(^bap&  4  buBi^ 
drQ4.mile#  ^opi  bis  n^^tive  hq^e)  xkk  buy.U;  D9riaO(\iI4 
he  S[9|i4  .t^t?  fish  thither  ^fter  they  are^  eured;  tkogp^sn^iSAt 
the  ftm^ll  qi^i^TUity  he  could  buy  afford  to  bearr^W^BCim 
pejijije  pf  the  bonds.    To  hiiti,  therefor^,  it  is  th^/flamfif. 
thing  as  if  no  salt  existed*.    He  is  tptally  dcf^cji^cciifEi^ 
t^^,p5^W^  pf  obtaining  any  of  it  iq  employ  foB  biisiiO^ 
use^   (He  migl^t  be  eyen  starved  for  want  at^pnftlae^c 
son  of  tljie  year,  although  at  another  season .bt^^^Mn 
moreJI^bv  within  bis  power  than  might,  have  figidhi9> 
and  ^Ji js  family  for  years  together.     For  want  of;  salMft 
f     cv^re  them  they  must  be  wasted.     TbJQ  in  fact  dpe$ 
haop^^  ^IjTios.t  every  yestr.     In  conse<}u9ncf^,of  tb/e  de-«i 
fiden^y  in  ^^his  indispensable  article,  the  poor  people 
thfife,,ha^ye  been  reduced:  to  various  shifjtfinto  preserve 
a  ;n|ispable  existeocej  and^  among  others,  it  is  by  hQv 
>     meaps  an  ur^commop  thing  for  them  to  attempt  to idry 
'    h^rrings^^i/Ap^/  salt^  by  hanging  them  upon  rods>i. 
like  red  {^erring^^  to  dry  within  houses  whose  w^lls  areii 
made  of  a,  soft  of  watling,  or  wicker  work,  which^'  in 
th_e  most:  favourable  season,  are  a  nauseous  food;  but  | 
when  the  w^a^her  is  still  or  damp,  it  forms  a  morsel  * 
tha^'  a  dog  Mfhicb  ha4  not  been  accustomed  <  to  auch 
food,  scarcely  wopld  taste.     If  the  proposed  law  should  ^ 
paf^.  all  thj^  will  be  done  away;  any  man  will  be  able 
tOfbuy,  pprhap^,  a  single  ounce  of  salt  nearly  at  his 
dcjcjr.  .  Th^s  will  enable  him  to  ciire  his  fish  as  they 
^  arepafphed,  and  to  More  tb^  up  fdr»bis  own  use,  or 
to  sj^ll.them  to  a  neigbb'QMT*  or  to. any  person  who 
choosesi  tp  have|the^^  witI^.fc^e4QQ^i  al  such pcicetf 
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tbey  voiH  bring:  nor  will  it  be  incumbent  on  him  td 
catch  6nly  certain  descriptions'  of  fish^  or  to  cure  thcto 
after' St  particular  manner  only;  he  may  catch  ^hy  kiii(l' 
hW  pleases,  and  cure  them  in  the  way  that  he  finds 
^ILbest  suit  the  market  within  his  reach.    Thus  ttlay 
be^cowlinue  hi«  exertions  at  all  seasons^  with  a  pli^edt'  ^ 
a&urance  that  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  d  Si\i' 
ixtarfcet  price  for  all  that  he  can  produce  for  saile,     -     '  ^ 
til  might  enlarge  upon  this  subject  of  the  fish^i<^ 
and  the  situation  of  the  poor  people,  which  have  been 
irfy  'j)articular  study  for  many  years  past.     I  migbt 
stUHethe  number  of  persons,,  who  are  now  rather  a 
betfden  upon  society  than  beneficial  to  it,  to  whofnit 
wduld  afibrd  a  comfortable  sub$istence — I  migjit  shov^ 
in- what  manner  it  would  train  up  a  numerous  .breed 
of  hardy  9etimen,  who  would  at  all. times  be  at  band 
to  man  our  navies,  and  thus  to  forin  an  impregnable 
bulwark  around  our  isle,  and  free  us  for  ever  from  tht 
dread  of  any  foreign  inVasions — I  might  devdope  the 
manner  in  which  a  never- failing  store*  of  wbolc^ime 
provisions  could  thusr  be  at  all  times  obtain^  at  a  very  ^ 
moderate  priee>  so  as  effectually  to  guard. agaiitst  every 
prospect  of  famine  under  any  pofsible  state  of  Ihiiigs— 
I  might  even  demonstrate  that  it  would  prove  oije  of  * 

■J  ■ 

the  most  copious  sources  of  national  wealth  and  pub* 

lie  revenue;  but  in  doing  these  things,  I  could  -dolitu 

more  than  go  over  the  same  ground  that  you  faavi^^l-  '^ 

ready  occupied,  and  perhaps,  tire  your  reader*.    '  t^' 

therefore  desist,  and  only  request  that  you  will  add  fcT 

•  '■■'IP 

these  imperfect  hints  a  slight  statement  of  sohie  of  fhc 

other  benefits  that  would  result  frotn  a  repeal  of  .the  ' 

iak<iutiea;'  foe  I  confefs  thai  I  am  much  ie&  athoibc 
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on  any  other  department  than  that  of  the  fisheries. 
In  doing  this  you  will  oblige  a  constant  reader, 

PISCATOH. 


1  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  add  any  thing  ih^t 
could  prove  satisfactory  on  the  subject  of  the  foregoing 
letter,  for  doubtlefs  there  are  few  subjects  that  I  deem 
ef*greater  importance;  and  I  rejoice  exceedingly  to 
think  that  a  motion  to  repeal  the  salt  duties  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  source  from  whence  that  has  come. 
It  IS  what  I  have  long  wished  for;  though  I  scarcely 
-Jhoped  to  see  it  effected.  The  following  fact  I  think 
of  too  much  importance,  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
inquiry,  to  be  suffered  to  pafs  by  unnoticed  on  this 
occasion.  I  have  communicated  it  in  a  private  man- 
ner to  some  persons  who  I  conceived  might  have  in- 
fluence in  the  national  councils;  it  ought  to  be  pub- 
licly known. 

*' About  two  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  great  respec- 
tability from  the  island  of  Nantuchet  in  North  Ame- 
rica informed  me,  that  from  the  representation  be  had 
met  with  of  the  state  of  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland  in  the  account  of  the  Hebrides,  he  had  been 
induced,  along  with  some  of  his  friends,  to  send  a 
Ashing  vefsel  to  that  station  for  three  succefsive  years 
together,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  themselves^  respecting 
the  fisheries  there:  thatthe  result  was  such,  as  that  be 
was  authorised  to  state  to  me,  that  if  the  British  go- 
vernment should  ever  think  of  taking  off  the  duties  on 
salt,  and  allowing  a  free  trade  in  salt  and  British  cured 
fish  in  this  island  and  elsewhere,  that  he  and  others^ 
without  any  bounties  or  other  encouragement^  would 
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«otrie  and  fix  themselves  in  some  convenient  station 
for  the'  sole  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  fisheries' as  a 
biisinefs,  with  a  capital  of  at  least  one  hundred  thou^ 
sand  pounds.  I  state  this  fact  simply,  as  it  speaks  a 
language  much  stronger  than  any  thing  else  I  could 
«ay,  and  ought  to  have  a  more  powerful  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  attend  to  the  question  under 
discufsion  than  any  speculative  reasoning,  ought  ever  to 
produce.  > 

I  shall  use  the  freedopi,  however,  in  compliance 
with  my  correspondent's  request,  and  other  considera* 
lions,  to  hint  at  a  few  other  benefits  that  will  probably 
^  Tcsult  fr*om  the  abolition  of  the  salt  duties,  should  that 
measure  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  will  known,  that 
several'years  ago  a  manufacture  was  begun  in  this 
Island  /or  making  an  alkaline  salt  of  the  nature  bf 
barilla  frbm  common  salt,  in  which  Mr.  Keir  of  Bir- 
mingham had  a  concern.  They  produced  a  much 
purer  alkaline  salt  than  Spanish  barilla  affords,  which 
was  better  adapted  for  many  manufactures  than  ba- 
rilla, and  could  be  afforded  at  a  lower  price.  But  al* 
though  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  exempts 
ing  the  salt  employed  in  this  manufacture  from  the  duty, 
as  is  done  for  curing  fish  under  certain  circumstaricei; 
yet  I  was  afsured,  upon  the  best  authority,  that  on  ac*- 
count  of  the  restraints  which  that  exemption  subjected 
-them  to,  and  on  that  account  alone,  they  were  forced 
to  give  up  businefs.  By  the  regulation  proposed,  this 
restraint  will  be  now  taken  off;  in .  consequence  of 
which  we  may  not  only  obtain  salt  within  ourselves 
for  our  own  use  for  the  purposes  of  making  soap  and 
^lafs^  and  many  other  articles  of  manufacture^  but  may 
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be  enabled  to  supply  other  countries  with  alkali  at  & 
/zhuch  lower  price  than  Spanish  Barilla^  so  as  to  brijog 
tills  to  become  an  artible  of  foreign  export  to  an  ia- 
definite  extent  and  incalculable  value. 

* 

In  consequence  of  the  freedom  in  the  trade  of  salt, 
Britain. may  soon  be  able  to  afford  common  salt  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  it  can  be  had  elsewhere;  for 
mrere  permifsion  granted  to  carry  rock  salt  from  Nar9pt- 
wich  in  Cheshire  wherever  it  might  be  wanted,  it 
could  easily  be  conveyed  by  the  canals  at  a  small  ex- 
pence  to  any  part  of  the  island;  so  that  wherever  coaU 
are  to  be  employed  in  great  quantities  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  at  iron- works,  glafs-houses,  lin>e- works,  and 
others,  salt  might,  by  a  very  simple  proc^fs,  be  pure- 
•fied  arid  granulated  without  the  expenditure  of  6ne  par- 
ticle of  fuel;  and  at  coal  works  every  where  the  refuse 
coal  might  be  thus  applied,  which  in  many  places  is 
dow  suffered  to  go  to  absolute  waste.  By  these  means 
ihe  price  of  salt  might  be  so  far  reduced  as  to  make  it 
W  article  of  export  to  such  an  extent  as  to  diminish 
the  home  freight  of  vefsels,  and  be  a  sourqe  of  ipucb 
wealth  to  the  nation. 

•  In  consequence  of  the  reductiion  ii>  the  price  of  com- 
mon salt  that  would  be  thus  induced,  it  is  impofsible 
to  say  how  much  it  might  tend  to  lower  the  price  of 
many  manufactures,  and  thus  to  extend  their  sale. 
The  leather  manufacture  io  particular  would  be  pro- 
digiously benefitted,  and  many  others  that  I  only  aiii 
in  part  acquainted  with,  or  know  not  at  all.  The  iron 
•manufactory^  which  is  at  this  moment  of  great  extent, 
and  still  extending,  so  as  to  promise  to  be  in  a  short 
'time  perhaps  decidedly  our  ^rst  staple,  ja^iiiifacturei 
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would  be  benefitted  by  it  in  a  way  that  I  did  not  till 
very  lately  know.  One  of  the  greatest  pianufacturers 
of  iron  in  Britain  afsured  me,  that  from  experiments 
he  has  made.,  he  has  undeniably  proved,  that  were  he 
at  liberty  to  use  common  salt  without  restraint  at 
prime  cost  without  duly,  he  cbuld  produce  iron  of  a 
quality  much  superior  to  any  iron  that  has  as  yet  been 
brought  to  market,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

If  to  these  particulars  you  add  the  benefits  that 
would  be  derived  to  agriculture  from  the  liberal  use 
pf  salt  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  otherwise,  the  value 
of  which  might  perhaps  amount  to  many  millions  a 
year,  there  will  remain  little  doubt  that  this  measure 
may  be  justly  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments  in  political  legislation  that  has  been  adopted  in 
any  age. 


»>•»!! 


^TbA  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Berry,  of  Madr^f, 

containing  some  farther  particulars  respecting  Chunani^  ^ 

addition  to  those  of  Dr.  Anderson,  (See  Vol.  I.  M.  p.  i.) 

the  Editor  doubts  not  will  prove  acceptable  to  the  readers 

'  of  this  Miscellany* 


)  I 


as 


To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  m  Agriculture,  ffc. 

MT  DEAR  SIR, 

What  you  observe  on  the  chu- 
nam procefs,  of  course,  attracted  .my  notice;  and,^ 
you  theorise  on  the  nature  of  the  calcareous  matter,  I 
have  enclosed  two  of  the  fofsile  shells,  of  what  almost 
all  our  chunam  is  made,  at  least  all  that  is  used  for 
fire  or  strong  work ;  they  will,  I  think,  belong  to,  the 
genus  anomiaj  and  are  found  in  strata  of  one  and  a  half  or 
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two  feet  to  the  southward  of  this  [Madras]  about  twenty 
miles^  at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  broughf 
here  in  very  great  quantities.  The  only  other  med  isim* 
properly  called  stone  chunam,  being  very  impure  smaU 
nodules,  like  stones,,  of  calcareous  matter  mijced  with 
earthy  impurities,  collected  and  separated  by  the  rains 
ivashing  away  the  clay.  The  strength  of  our  mortar, 
no  doubt,  principally  depends  on  the  addition  of  coarse 
sugary  for  if  that  is  left  out,  the  plaister  has  little  or* 
no  cohesion;  nor  does  it  harden  so  soon.  In  the  fine 
chunam,  however,  there  is  no  sugar.  The  want  of  it 
is  made  up  by  the  other  ingredients  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Anderson,  and  being  laid  on  the  walls  very  thin  and 
rubbed  constantly  when  drying  to  afsist  the  expulsion 
of  the  watery  particles  and  increase  its'  union  with  the 
plaister  underneath,  it  can  only  be  considered  a  beau- 
tiful brittle  polished  covering.  If  the  water  used  has 
been  pure,  and  the  alkaline  ashes  of  the  charcoal  used 
in  calcining  the  shells  previously  washed  been  carefully 
separated,  the  fine  chunam  is  hard  and  durable,  but 
the  least  exudation  or  efflorescence  of  marine  salts 
or  calcareous  nitre  detaches  it  entirely.  From  its  close* 
nefs,  it  should  probably  not  be  applied  till  the  mortar 
of  the  walls  returns  to  its  mild  state,  and  no  longer 
absorbs  air  from  the  atmosphere.  I  think  I  once  sent 
you  some  coloured  pieces  from  Golionda  of  fine  chu- 
nam. 

I  meant  to  have  given  you  some  idea  of  the  soil 
here,  and  the  probability  of  its  being  alluvial,, so  far 
favouring  the  idea  and  belief  that  the  sea  once  washed 
the  foot  of  the  Gauts,  or  interior  range  of  mountains, 
separating  the  high  from  the  low  countiy.     This  iv 
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however,  too  much;  but  that  a  great  part  of  the  coasl 
has  been  a  continuation  of  lakes,  many  now  filled  up^^ 
1  believe,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  bounds  of  Ma-: 
dras  has  been  gained  in  this  way.  I  will  give  you  my 
Reasons  for  thinking  so  in  another  letter,  as  I  find  I 
have  not  time  now,  the  packet  being  just  closing. 

Your  son  William  is  not  yet  returned  from  his  voy- 
age  to  Botany  Bay.  With  Dr.  Anderson's  best  cona-» 
ptiments,  and  my  own,  believe  me  yours  very  sincerely, 

ANDREW  BERRY. 


Reading  Memorandums. 

"Dreams  (says  Hobbs)  are  the  reverse  of  our 
waking  imagination;  the  motion  when  we  ace  awake 
beginning  at  one  end,  and  when  we  dream  at  the 
other/' 

^^  Among  the  materials  of  which  humanity  is  com- 
posed, consistency  is  the  least  powerful  ingredient/* 

^*  The  magnificence  of  his  wishes  acted  in  constant 
warfare  against  the  mediocrity  of  his  worldly  pofsef- 
sions.*^ 

"  Opprefsed  as  I  am  with  niy  own  afflictions,  my 
heart  is  yet  alive  to  sensations  of  joy  in  the  welfare 
and  happinefs  of  my  friends/* 

'*  The  spirit,  nursed  in  ease  and  tranquillity,  and 
unsuspiciously  reposing  in  the  lap  of  long  continued 
prosperity,  its  vigour  untried,  and  its  strength  urief* 
eatyed,  receives  at  once  the  inevitable  blow,  ^nd,  in- 
capable of  bending  to  the  storm,  breaks  at  the  first 
afsault  of  misfortune," 

^^  Why  should  we  continue  a  separation  which  cutJi 
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VLB  off  from  the  perfccl  cnjoytncnt  of  the  greatest  blcfs* 
tngs  of  mortality^  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  pwe 
and  mutual  friendship? " 

•'  Remember,  that  while  I  am  bkming  you  for  a 
nt^e  fault,  xyt  rather  failing,  I  admire  you  for  a  thou- 
sand virtues/' 

**  What  more  can  be  said  now,  wKert  fbrcsfts  ace 
robbed  of  their  music*  for  the  sake  of  the  rumps  of 
nightingales." 

**  The  youth  of  society  is  commo'niy  like  that  of 
man,  lost  in  tempestuous  pafsions, '  which  call  forth 
extraordinary  exertions  of  the  mindl  Such  exertions 
form  the  very  soul  of  poetry.l* 

*^  Indifference  for  fame  is  by  no  means  to  be  re-' 
garded  as  a  virtue.  If  the  desire  of  praise  be  a  vice, 
it  is  a  vice  that  is  the. parent  of  many  virtue^'* 

"  Prithee'*  (as  Falstaff  says  to  Pistol)  "  speak  lite 

a  man  of  this  world." 

'^  How  much  sweeter  are  the  soft  whispers  oTgrar 

.  *  •  ' 
titude,  than  the  loudest  plaudits  of  popular  praise." 

**  Wben'Lolio  feastcth  in  his  revelling  fit, 
Some  half-starv'd  pullet  scours  the  rusted  spit*' 

'*  The  gteat  examples  to  be  found  iri  ancient  li«- 
lory  operate  like  electrical  fice  when  they  meet  ti^ 
congenial  minds.  The  greatest  modern  statesnwto'hate 
teaugbt  the  flame  of  their  inspiration  from  thcihah 
which  ancient  Greece  erected  to  honour  wd  to  ^* 


tue." 


*^  No  am^u^ment  deserves  scorn  that  is  an  innocw 
relaxation  from  an^cious  thoughts  and  the  cares  of  life 
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Observations  on  the  most  proper  measures  to  he  pur^ 
sued  for  oltaining  the  lest  kinds  of  potatoes y  for 
extending  the  uses  of  that  valuable  esculent^  and 
for  improving  ifs  culture, 

\Conttttued frontpage  If 5,,  and  conchided^ 

Mode  of  culture^  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  rnaX'- 
imum  produce  and  other  qualities  of  different  kinds 
of  potatoes y  on  a  fair  comparative  trial. 

A  SPOT  of  clean  rich  land,  as  uniform  in  its  qua- 
lily  as  pofsible,  should  be  made  choice  oiF  for  the  ex- 
periment, at  some  distance  from  Xiondon.  If  pofsible, 
the  place  should  be  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  public,  with  a  view  to  prevent  impertinent  visitors* 
At  any  rate,  it  should  be  well  fenced  in,  the  gate 
locked,  no  stranger  allowed  to  enter  into  it  during 
the  course  of  the  experiment  without  a  written  ordsr 
from  particular  persons^;  and  to  insure  against  accir 
dental  trespafses,  a  guard  should  be  made  to  watch 
every  night  from  the  time  the  potatoes  appear  above 
ground  till  they  be  taken  up.  Somewhere  in  the  hun-^ 
dreds  of  Eisex^  at  no  great  distance  from  the  river, 

VoL.L  R 
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appears  to  me  to  be,  upon  the  whole^  the  best  p1ac6 
to  look  for  such  a  field. 

If  the  ground  is  in  grafs,  which,  if  rich  enough^  I 
would  by  all  means  advise  should  be  the  case,  it  should 
be  ploughed  up  in  the  moi^th  of  August,  by  as  shallow 
a  furrow  as  the  state  of  the  ground  would  admit  of  at 
the  time;  the  sward  being'tumed  on  its  back  as  flat  as 
may  be,  with  a  view  to  its  rotting  quickly.  In  the 
month  of  October  it  should  get  a  very  deep  clear  fur- 
row, laying  it  then  into  ridges  with  clear  water-fur- 
roy^s,  that  should  be  so  deep,  if  the  sub-soil  be  reten- 
tive, as  to  carry  off  all  the  water,  not  from  the  surface 
only,  but  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  soil  that  has 
been  stirred  by  the  plough.  It  is  of  much  consequence 
that  the  soil  should  be  loosened  at  this  time  to  a  good 
depth;  for  it  is  thus  alone  that  the  surface  mould  can 
be  kept  so  dry  during  a  continuance  of  rainy  weather 
as  never  to  become  a  pap;  which  it  infallibly  will  be 
if  the  rain  be  forced  to  seek  a  pafsage  to  the  furrows 
along  the  firm  mould  immediately  below  a  very  few 
inches  only  of  m^low  soil  that  has  been  touched  by 
the  plough.  An  inattention  to  this  circumstance  loses 
many  a  crop  of  potatoes,  and  other  crops,  upon  reten^ 
tive  soils.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  ploughing 
should  be  given  while  the  ground  is  in  a  proper  state 
of  drynefs.  Wet  ploughing  is  always  prejudicial  to 
a  potatoe-crop,  aiid  therefore  ought  to  be  guarded 
against. 

In  this  state  the  land  ought  to  lie  all  winter.  In 
the  month  of  March,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  so  dry^ 
as  to  admit  of  working  kindly  (and  it  ought  on  no 
account  to  be  touched  but  when  it  is  in  this  st&te,  if 
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it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  even  till  the  end  of 
April,  which  can  scarcely  ever  happen  in  our  climate) 
it  ought  to  be  ploughed  acrofs.  This  operation  should^ 
if  it  can  be  got  done,  be  performed  by  means  of  a  turn- 
wrest  plough,*  in  order  to  avoid  the  crofs  furrows  that 
will  be  left  if  done  by  a  common  plough,  which  would 
be  in  some  danger  of  marring  the  accuracy  of  the  ex- 
periment. And  now  is  the  time  for  the  experimenter 
to  exert  himself  with  the  most  unceasing  alacrity;  for 
should  he  allow  himself  to  be  surprised  by  a  heavy  fall 
Bf  rain  during  the  time  that  the  crofs-ploughing  is  going 
fbn^ard,  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  losing  his  crop,  or  at 
least  of  diminishing  it  to  such  a  degree,  as  totally  to 
frustrate  the  intention  of  the  experiment.  He  mus| 
therefore  be  extremely  cautious  how  he  begins  this 
operation,  if  the  weather  appears  to  be  precarious.  If 
the  weather  be  indeed  unsettled,  it  will  be  better  to 
tbrego  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  a  crofs-ploughing, 
and  rather  content  hifnself  with  ploughing  it  in  ridges| 
by  which  the  danger  from  rain  will  be  thus  diminish- 
ed, though  in  his  experiment  it  will  subject  him  to  a 
crowd  of  lefser  evils  that  he  ought,  if  pofsible,  to  avoid. 
At  any  rate,  when  he  is  to  begin  his  crofs-ploughingi 

*  The  Kentish  turn-wrest  plough  is  a  clumsy  awkward  implement^ 
which  is  botn  weighty  and  weak,  and  does  its  work  poorly.  But  (here 
is  a  plough  of  this  kind  invented  by  a  Mr.  Small,  near  Edinburgh,  la 
which  he  uses  two  coulters ;  one  of  which  is  alternately  put  up  as  occa- 
iioa  requires,  and  shifts  the  muzzle,  cotdter,  and  nv>ald  board  ail  by  one 
motion  at  turning,  so  as  to  make  the  plough  at  all  times  perform  its  work 
as  well  as  a  fixed  plough,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  very  strong,  and 
so  light  as  may  be  drawn  by  the  smallest  horse,  if  required.  This  is  the 
kind  of  plough  I  recommend  for  horse-hoeing ;  and,  if  made  large  enonghf- 
wotildanswef  well  in  this  i^lace.  - 
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he  ought  to  bring  all  the  strength  forward  he  can;  td 
feed  his  horses  double,  and  make  his  servants  perform 
as  much  work  as  pofsible.  In  short,  he  himself  must 
be  constantly  on  the  spot,  to  see  that  not  a  moment 
be  lost  in  pushing  the  work  forward,  so  as  to  get  it 
put  out  of  danger  as  quickly  as  pofsible:  and,  besides 
all  this,  he  must  be  continually  upon  the  watch,  so 
^s  to  be  ready,  if  rain,  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions,' 
should  surprise  him,  to  have  the  water-furrows  drawn 
through  it  at  any  rate,  before  it  can  be  drenched  with 
moisture.  Those  farmers  who  are  in  the  custom  of 
going  to  their  beds,  for  weeks  together,  and  sleeping 
with  tranquillity  while  their  ground  is  in  this  preca- 
rious situation,  will  wonder  at  the  anxiety  I  exprefs  on 
this  head;  but  their  dimate'must  be  better,  or  their 
rents  lower  than  in  Scotland^  or  this  could  not  be 
done^ 

The  momeilt  the  crofs-ploughing  is  completed,  the 
field  should  be  laid  out,  in  the  direction  of  the  ridges, 
into  breadths  of  three  feet  each  over  its  whole  surface; 
and  furrows  drawn  along  each  by  means  of  a  plough 

r 

having  a  double  mould  board,  with  a  very  flat  solej 
so  as  to  mark  a  wide  flat  furrow,  in  which  the  potatoes 
are  to  be  deposited.  This  furrow  should  only  be  from 
two  to  three  inches  deep,  as  was  formerly  said.  The 
plough  for  this  purpose  should  be  drawn  by  two  horses 
yoked  abreast;  not  that  such  a  force  is  required  to 
draw  it,  but  in  order  that  the  horses  may  tread  on-. 
each  side  of  the  line  in  which  the  potatoes  are  to  be 
deposited,  and  thus  not  mar  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment. 
While  this  operation  is  going  forward^  every  thing 
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f/hould  be  got  in  readlnefs  for  plantings  that  no  stop 
may  be  made  in  that  operation.    The  sets  must  all 
Jiave  been  previously  weighed  (each  set  individually) 
and  reduced  to  the  precise  weight  of  two  ounces  each. 
Ji  ttiere  arc  many  plants,  this  will  bje  a  iedious  pro- 
x^efs;  and^  as  the  accuracy  of  the  experiment  depend^ 
upon  tills  operation  being  pe;rformed  with  the  mos( 
cautious  fidelity,  this  part  of  the  operation  should  be 
entrusted  tb  two  persons,  whose  fidelity,  care,  and  par 
^ience,  can  be  depended  upon:  and, , to  insure  againsj: 
ihe  danger  of  mixing,  this  operation  should  be  done 
in  a  place  where  no  potatoes  ,ar^  k^ept^     Each  kind 
should  be  brought  separately  into  this  place;  and^ 
when  they  are  all  weighed,  put  up  again,  and  carried 
away;  the  place  should  be  cleared,  and  all  the  phipj^ 
sweeped  out  before  another  kind  be  brought;  and  so 
on  till  the  whole  shall  be  completed:  a  line  shpvild  also 
be  provided,  that  should  be  divided  into  regular  lengths 
of  twelve  inches  each,  by  means  of  knots  made  upon 
it  all  along.     No  sooner  should  the  furrows  labove 
mentioned  be  drawn,  than  this  line  shojald  be  stretched 
along  the  middle  of  one  of  these  furrows,  sq  as  to  be 
quite  straight  fropi  eiid  to  end.     The  sets  are  then  to 
•be  deposited  by  the  side  of  that  line  (one  at  each  knot) 
-beginning  at  one  side  of  the  field, .  s^nd  proceeding  rcr 
gularly  forward  to  the  pther;  always  planting  out  the 
whole  of  the  sets  of  one  kind.beforp  thp  bag  contain- 
ing another  kind  be  opened;  the  pxact  number  of  sets 
of  each  kind  having  been  previously  ascertained  by  an 
.  enimieration  thrice  done  by  different  personSij 
^  To  guard  farther  ag£^inst  inaccuracies,,  the  first  five 
pr.six.  rows  next  the  edge  of  the  field^l^ou^d,  be  plant^ 
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tvith  potatoes  that  are  no  part  of  die  experiment:  and 
thie  field  should  be  of  such  a  length  as  to  contain  the 
ivhole  of  the  sets  of  one  kind  either  in  one^  two^  three, 
or  more  rows,,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  being  mixed  in 
the  same  row.  But  in  whatever  way  they  are  planted^ 
five  or  six  yards  on  each  end  of  every  row  ought  to  be 
planted  with  potatoes  not  of  the  experiment^  because 
there  is  no  certainty  of  guarding  these  from  accidents 
by  the  horses  in  turning,  or  otherwise.  These  com* 
mon  kinds  of  potatoes  should  be  sepamted  from  those 
of  the  experiment  by  an  intei^val  of  a  couple  of  j^ards; 
which  may  be  planted  with  beans,  to  serve  as  an  in- 
delible mai'k  of  separation.  In  this  maimer  one  kind 
ftiav'be  made  to  succeed  another,  till  the  whole  be 
finished. 

No  sooner  shall  the  potatoes  be  planted,  than  an- 
other set  of  operators  should  follow,  to  cover  the  sets 
with  rank  Stable-dung,  provided  for  that  purpose.  This 
ihould  be  laid  lightly  over  each  set,  and  so  as  to  fill 
the  whole  of  the  trench  to  the  height  of  th^ee  inches, 
or  more,  if  the  quantity  can  be  got;  and  without  lofe 
of  time,  a  deep  furrow,  made  by  a  double  mould  boarded 
plough,  drawn  by  two  stout  hordes,  should  be  drawn 
along  the  middle  between  each  row,  so  jls  to  cover  the 
dung  in  part  on  each  side,  leaving  a  cleiar  furrow  be- 
tween the  rows  for  carrying  off  the  water'.  When  all 
this  is  done,  the  field  is  out  of  danger  for  that  season; 
and  come  what  weather  will,  the  crop  wfU  fe^^^abun- 
daht,  if  all  these  bperations  have  been  -perfotmed^while 
the  ground  is^  in  good  tilth;  It  is  rtxiw  the  labourers 
should  get  a  liberal  entertainment;  the  certainty  of 
which  will  animate  each 'in  big  previous  labours;  and 
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tiOw  ^SQ  the  superintendant  may  take  a  sound  sleeps 
nrithout  fear  of  being  taken  tardy «  I  am  abundantly 
sensible  of  the  tiresomenefs  of  attending  to  these  praG« 
tical  minuttie;  but^  unlefs  they  are  to  be  attended  to 
with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy^  experimental  agri^ 
culture  is  a  mere  farce^  and  it  ought  never  to  be  at« 
tempted.  In  the  present  case^  an  inaccuracy  in  son^ 
of  these  trifling  circumstances  may  make  a  variatiom 
in  the  produce  not  of  a  few  pounds  iyply,  but  of  som^ 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  the  result;  in  consequence  of 
Ivhich  the  Board  would  not  only  do  injustice  to  the 
cdsnpetitorsj  but  woiild  lead  the  whole  nation  into  a 
irery  great  error.  It  was  in  some  measure  to  guard 
against  the  proportional  effect  of  a  casual  error,  which 
no  caution  can  absolutely  itisure  against,  that  I  re* 
commended  the  number  of  1000  sets  as  the  rfiinimum 
for  this  experiment.  There  is  still  one  other  precau«- 
iion  that  ought  not  to  be  omitted:  it  is  not  impo&ible 
but  some  of  the  competitors  may  contrive  (o  slip  in  a 
few  other  sorts  among  their  sets,  in  sj)ite  of  every  en- 
deavour to  guard  against  it :  and  in  that  case  the  besi 
means  of  discoiv^ring  the  fraud  is  to  examine  the  plants 
while  growings  as  the  habit  of  the  two  kinds  may  be 
diatinguisshed,  where  the  bulbs  could  not..  If  these 
appear,  they  should.be  marked,  and  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  others  when  lifted;  and,  wherever  such 
mixture  is  found,  that  parcel  should  be  debarred  from 
obtaiuing  the  premium.  In  another  sense  is  atten- 
tion<  liere  required :  when  the  potatoes  are  taking  up,  a 
person  shouU  always  attend  to  observe  with  great  care 
wherever  a  plant  that  isun^omnoonly  prolific  appears; 
for,  in.  whatever  way  it  baa  been  produced,  it  ought 
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not  to  be  lost.  These  individual  prolific  plants  sbouU 
be  compared  with  each  other,  both  as*  to  weight  and 
taste;  and  if  one  is  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  others 
in  these  respects,  it  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  further 
trials.  Nor  needs  this  be  a  very  tedious  procefs,  I 
should  not  be  at  ^11  surprised  to  find  the  produce  of 
one  of  these  extra  stems  to  be  dp  or  Sdlbs:  and  if 
these  should  be  propagated  with  care  (as  described  be« 
low)  it  would  be  no  m^ryellous  produce  lo  reap  from 
12  to  I400lb,  the  first  crop. 

The  most  troublesome  part  of  these  operations,  and 
what  requires  a  nicety,  accompanied  by  .an  expence 
that  cannot  be  avoided  in  thjSycase,  is  the.  bringing 
the  dung  uport  the  ground,  and  distributing  it  equally 
over  the  whole  field.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
one-and- twenty  rows,  a  space  ^qual  to  thrte  rows  at 
^east  must  be  appropriated  for  a  road  5  tjie  carts  to 
come  in  at  one  end  of  the  field,  and  to  go  off  at  the 
other  end;  the  dung  being  de|y)sUe4  at^  t^e  proper 
places  where  wanted  in  that  rqad.  -As  sopn  SMfe^it  is 
laid  down,  it  must  be  put  into  shfilloivir  i;^^l^i$^h^  af<- 
sistants,  and  carried  to  the  furrows,  .wfaer^<it  is  to  be 
-finally  deposited;,  but  in  crossing  thg T;Qw^,f^a^fert»»itf 
be  taken  that  th^  carrier^  stq)  ,c1^f  ^i;of^'jl|f|irows> 
•so  as  not  to  trample  on, thififurro)^  >|«flaqTF/;tb9/<P^^^^' 
are  deposi  ted .  After . the  .w^le  b^s,  \^^  ^tfeus  4wg«J> 
•the  place  whercf  the  ,  roa^d„Jhaf..l)fej^;  piadf^vw^*^^ 
ploughed  up,;  lai4  out  JR.t9,Rf}ys^^fe^^,..^vpte84^d 
Svith  potatoes  thaf  doj>oti;^flt^if,.4i^^0,tl^r^*peri^^#' 
No  matter^ whether  tbey.|3^/^ng?c}  .^jr ^0^,  .>,/  uv^)  'J^i' 

After.the  field  bag  tbij?  h,m  K9BnWif^}?i^^l^ ^^^: 
ricjges  of  three  feet  each|.  ^t-Qwg)^t,^».bpT^pf^Tte^*^ 
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the  interval  of  a  fortnight,  or  thereabout,  between  each 
thne,  if  the  weather  permits,  till  the  potatoe-stems  are 
so  far  advanced  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  it.  Thii 
horse-hoeing  should  be  performed  in  the  following 
manner: 

Suppose  you  to  be  pofsefsed  of  one  of  the  ploughs  hav- 
ing a  mould  board  that  shifts  (the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed with  an  unvarying  plough,  with  certain  precau- 
tions that  need  not  here  be  specified)  see  Vol.  II.  p.  333 ; 
begin  at  one  side  of  the  field,  and  in  the  furrow  that  ii 
in  the  middle,  between  the^r5/  and  the  second  rows,  let 
a  horse  go  so  as  to  allow  the  plough  he  draws  to  take 
some  earth  frohi  the  side  next  the  Jirst  row,  and  lay 
it  towards  the  secondy  then  turn;  and,  having  shifted 
the  plough,  return  irt  the  furrow  that  has  just  been 
made;  and  taking  a  narrow  furrow,  and  pretty  deep, 
lay  as  much  more  earth  still  from  the  Jirst  row  to- 
wards the  second  as  you  can  with  safety,  so  as  to  come 
as  near  to  the  first  row  as  can  be  done  without  dis- 
turbing the  plants;  then  go  up  the  furrow  betweea 
•the  second  and  third  rows  in  the  same  manner,  turn- 
ing the  earth  from  the  second  toward^  the  third  row, 
rep^sltirtg  the  same  operations  to  each  over  the  whole 
'field,  till'yoU  come  to  the  opposite  side,  in  which  state 
the'ft*rW)wd  will  all  be  brought  quite  close  to  the  rows 
upon  one'sidey  and  the  earth  will  be  laid  towards  them 
on'the-otfier:    The  next  hoeing  is  to  be  performed  by 
dir^dtiy*  r^ersing  this  operation,  so  that  the  earth  will 
.nilj'^'^/e' turned  towards  that  side  of  the  rows  where 
the  furrows  were  b^efore,  and  the  furrows  will  all  come 
to  be  taid'open  on  the  other  side  of  the  rows;  but  the 
ppemtion  must  be  so  conducted  as  that  the  earth  shall 
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always  be  laid  towards  the  one  side  of  the  row  before 
the  furrow  be  opened  upon  the  other  side  of  it.  h 
this  way  the  place  in  which  the  plants  grow^  being 
lilways  supported  by  the  weight  of  the  earth  that  liei 
at  the  opposite  side  to  where  the  plough  is  cutting, 
gives  such  a  resistance  as  to  keep  it  firm,  and  to  allow 
the  ptough  to  come  as  close  to  the  plants  as  shall  be 
deemed  proper^  without  danger  of  disturbing  tbem; 
and  a9  there  is  always  a  body  of  fresh  moist  earth  (at 
071^  dide  at  least  of  the  row  of  plants)  into  which  the 
roots '  are  at  liberty  to  strike  with  ease,  the  plants  ait 
never  in  danger  of  being  withered  by  drought,  as  wben 
the  earth  is  drawn  from  both  sides  of  them  at  once, 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  hprse-boeing.  I  have  practised 
this  mode  of  horse-hoeing  for  many  years  past  on 
cabbages,  turnips,  and  potatoei^,  and  can  safely  say  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  I  have  seen  in  the 
practical  department  of  agriculture:  and  it  is  so  mach 
easier  Ho  perform>  and  so  much  more  pleasing  in  every 
part  of  the  operation,  that  no  one  who  has  once  ex- 
perienced it  will  ever  think  of  adopting  the  common 
practice  in  this  respect. 

Weeds  ii)  the  rows  must  be  efTectually  extirpated 
wherever  they  appear^  and  at  every  horse-hoeiog  the 
earth  niust  be  raised  a  little  higher  upon  the  plants 
than  before,  till  at  last,  when,  if  the  dung  should  not 
te  entirely  covered  by  the  plough,  a  person  with  # 
shovel  ought  to  clos"^  up  lightly  any  imperfections. 

The  plants  will  then  advance  with  so  miKh  vigour, 
that  unlefs  it  be  thoi^e  kinds  that  i^ve  weak  or  sticky 
unbranching  stems,  they  will  efTeciually  keep  ddwn  all 
Weeds>  and  will  require. no  farther  attention  till  the 
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time  they  are  to  be  lifted.  But  if  uny  weeds  should 
appear^  they  ]:iius>t  be  carefully  extirpated  by  a  very 
abarp  hoe,  or  hand-weeding,  as  aoon  as  they  are  fit 
to  bear  these  operations. 

When  the  potatoes  are.  ripe,  a  dry  time  should  be 
phosen  for  lifting  them.-  They  should  be  lifted  (each 
kind  by  itself)  by  means  of  a  spade,  which  is  a  very 
convenient  tool  for  this  purpose;  two  young  persons 
being  employed  to  gather  for  every  spadesman.  The 
produce  should  be  immediately  carried  home,  each 
kind  by  itself,  and  weighed  and  deposited  in  some 
place  where  it  is  in  no  danger  of  being  intermixed 
with  any  other  kind. 

In  this  manner  the  proportional  produce,  and  the 
time  of  ripening  each  kind,  will  be  accurately  ascer* 
taioed.  There  will  bfs  more  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
their  relative  value  in  respect  to  taste.  This  can  be 
ascertained  only  in  consequence  of  repeated  compara-^ 
tiv€  trials  .by  diiferent  persons,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  kinds;  and  that  kind  ought  to  be  preferred  which, 
on  an  average  of  trials,  shall  be  found  tp  obtain  the 
greatest  number  of  votes, 

.  Wben  jkh.e*  besl)  kin4  shall  be  thus  selected^  it  should 
be <^s^ingui&heil  by^i  par^ifular  name,  and  the  pre* 
»:M*^nt,»wawjbi?d^40;  Mie  pCffsonwh^  sl^^^^^  have  been 
Ibiluaid^^o  bjiij^%^\ed  to  it  .(nft  premittm  -fj^}^  .givjen 
vnlefs  f|be;  pfOf^up^^'SbaU  e^^ee^d  ther^r^  o£  .thirty  tons 
pec  ^re)t  ^nd  if  4:hia!%)3rd  should,  .think  proper  to 
•  aisignssnaiJer  premiu;n7S.  W.  the  secpnd  best,:  the  third, 
itnd  so  on,  Jet/t^toh  of  these^lso  be  ascertained,  and 
■niwed  ialikoitiianAer.:  jafteriwbiahia.iaithfai  account 

.of  the  .kindaiapd  ^ludUity  of-  produce  of  «ach  should 
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be  published  in  the  newspapers,  for  the  infartnatloii 
of  the  public,  and  the  produce  of  the  different  kinds 
advertised  for  sale;  the  best  kind,  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  a  pound,  to  be  made  up  into  parcels  of  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty- five  pounds  each.  No 
quantity  exceeding  twenty* five  pounds  to  be  given  tq 
any  single  person,  nor  any  of  them  to  be  distributed 
in  presents.  By  this  means,  curious  persons  in  every 
part  of  the  country  would  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining the  true  sort:  and  as  to  the  price,  I  know  from 
experience,  that  the  only  way  of  making  any  thing  h^ 
attended  to  and  preserved,  is  to  sell  it  at  a  good  price; 
so  that  by  this  means  the  breed  will  be  carefully  pre* 
served  till  it  be  sufficiently  increased  tor  become  uni- 
versal :  whereas,  if  it  were  given  away  in  presents,  or 
at  a  small  price,  people  would  be  carekfs  about  it,  and 
there  would  be  a  chance  that  it  might  be  lost  in.  a  very 
short  time,  or  monopolized  by  a  very  few  hands. 
'  The  otber  kinds  might  be  in  the  same  manner  ad? 
vertised,  an^  sold  at  such  inferior  prices  as  should  be 
deemed  best. 

Along  with  each  parcel,  printed  directions  should 
be  sent,  for  increasing  these  kinds  as  quickly  as  pof- 
siblej  because,  where  a  great  increase  from  a  small 
weight  of  sets  is  the  chief  object  aimed  at,  a  very  difr 
ferent  mode  of  management  is  required  from  that 
which  must  be  followed  where  the  greatest  .quantity 
'"Of  produce  from  a  given  extent  of  ground  is  the  ob? 
ject. 

From  my  experjments,  it  was  as  clearly  proved  that 
the  greatest  produce  from  the  same  weight  of  potatoes, 
was  obtained  from  the  smallest  sets,  as  that  the  ^reatt 
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4Bst  produce  froih'the  ssltiiq  extent  of  ground,v/2LS  oh*' 
tained  from  the  largest  sets.  The  increase  of  weight 
from  large  sets  was  from  three  to  Jbur  times  that  of 
the  seed  planted;  whereas  from  small  sets  it  ran  from 
thirty  to  forty ^  Hence  it  will  fellow,  that  those  who 
get  these  new  kinds  of  potatoes,  ought  to  be  directed 
to  cut  them  into  as  many  pieces  as  ther^  ztt  prolific 
eyes  (always  excluding  the  hollow  where  the  Itmbrlical 
fibre  was  attached  to  the  potatoe)  leaving  oTre  eye  only 
in  each  set;  taking  care  to  cut  up  the  potatoe  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  each  of  the  sets  to  contain  as-nfearly 
as  pofsible  the  same  quantity  of  matter ;' which,'  wltff  a 
little  care,  can  be  easily  done.  The  plants  being  thus 
divided,  should  be  planted  in  rich  well  prepared  ground, 
•well,  dunged,  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  at  eighteeti 
inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows;  the  ground  \ci  ht 
carefully  hoed,  and  well  managed  in  every  respect;  ori- 
der  which  management  there  is  little  reason  to  feat 
but  (hat  the  quantity  would  be  augmented  fiftyfbld 
during  the  first  year;  so  that  an  abundant  supply  could 
4oon  be  thus  obtained  to  stock  the  whole  coimtrv;  and 
while  this  procefs  was  going  forward,  the  supeHor 
price  that  would  be  obtained  for  the  sets.  Would  maki' 
up  for  any  deficiency  that  might  be  iticnffed  a^  to  the 
quantum  of  crop  from  the  same  extent  of  ground,  t  " 
It  is  by  no  means  impofsible  but  that,  bydhe^pri- 
mium  thus  applied,  the  thing  wahtdd'AifgHt'bi^  61ii 
tained;  biit  as  there  wmiH  be  stlH  i:  chdtice  fc*"tte^' 
improvements,  the  same  premium  might  be  offered  d 
«econdyear,  oroft^hefj  biit  always  with  tWi' jJfbViio, 
that no  premium  wouM'  be  given  unlef^  ftlr^tftbs^'lic#' 
kinds  Uiat  wer«  found,  upon  a  ilir  Qovn^^tMy't'itiM^ 
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lo  exceed  the  old:  and  with  a  view  to  make  tBat  cotn* 
parative  trial  with  accuracy^  as  many  sets  of  the  best 
kind  should  be  reserved^  as  to  be  sufEcient  to  make 
the  trials 

Hitherto  I  have  supposed  the  experiments  are  conv- 
ened to  those  kinds  of  potatoes  that  come  to  perfection 
before  the  first  of  August  (for  great  are  the  benefits 
to  be  deTived  from  early  sorts^  in  comparison  of  those 
that  are  later) ;  but  asf  any  kind  of  potatoe  that  arrives 
at  perfection  before  the  first  of  October  may. be  very 
useful,  it  might  perhaps  be  advisable  to  offer  the  same 
premium  eaph  alternate  year  (as  long  as  the  Board 
should  choose  to  continue  them)  for  the  best  kind 
that  should  produce  the  greatest  produce  (not  under ^ 
at  the  rate  of  forty  tons  per  acre)  that  had  attained 
their  full  maturity  in  an  ordinary  season  before  the 
Jirst  of  October.  I  set  the  quantity  of  these  last  at 
ten  tons  larger  than  the  former,  because  I  think  it  ii 
not  only  pofsible  to  attain  that  produce,  but  likewise 
hecause  I  should  suppose  the  value  of  thirty  tons  of 
the  first  would  be,  on  an  average  of  years,  equal  to 
that  of  forty  tons  of  the  last;  for  which  reason  none 
hut,  those  of  a  very  great  prolificacy  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  competition. 

I '  shall  not  add  more  to  the  length  of  this  efsay, 
than  barely  to  take  notice  of  one  peculiarity  of  the 
potatoe  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  There  arc 
donbtlefs  potatoes,  like  apples,  which  eat  best  when 
just  pulled  from  the  tree,  and  lose  their  flavour  very 
•oon  by  keeping;  some  kinds  eat  best  when  newly 
taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  gradually  become  wors« 
the  kmger  they  are  kept.    There  are  others  which,  on 
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the  contrary,  are  very  indifTerent  when  newly  dug  up> 
that  gradually  get  better,  and  come  to  their  perfection 
only  in  the  spring  of  ihe  year.  I  had  once  a  kind 
that  was  very  indifferent  for  eating  till  towards  the 
month  of  March ;  but  which,  from  that  period  till  the 
month  of  August,  if  care  was  taken  to  prevent  it  from 
germinating,  continued  as  mellow  and  mealy  as  could 
be  desired.  This  is  a  very  valuable  peculiarity,  and 
ought  not  to  be  disregarded  in  a  disquisition  of  this 
fort. 

P.  S.  I  find  I  have  forgot  to  take  notice,  that  on 
the  plan  of  premiums  proposed,  the  first  comparative 
trial  could  not  take  place  till  three  years,  at  least,  from 
the  time  of  advertising  it;  as  that  space  would,  at  least,, 
be  required  for  increasing  the  plants  from^the  selected 
kinds.  Indeed  it  would  require  four,  five,  or  six  years 
before  the  experiment  could  be  tried  with  the  fairest 
prospect  of  succefs  j  so  that,  if  the  preniiium  was  to  be 
continued  for  succeeding  years,  it  should  be  so  an- 
'  nounced  at  the  beginning,  that  people  may  prepare 
themselves  for  it.  Experiments  in  agriculture  are 
slow;  nor  is  it  pofsible  to  accelerate  them  beyond  the 
limits  that  nature  has  prescribed;  whoever  attempts 
it  must  have  the  mortification  to  see  their  aims  en- 
tirely frustrated.  How  many  excellent  improvements 
have  I  known  neglected,  because  in  looking  forward 
to  them,  the  time  to  bring  them  to  perfection  appeared 
to  be  long;  yet  when  that  time  was  past,  it  seemed 
very  short,  and  the  mind  was  filled  with  regret  that 
the  improvement  had  iiot  been  made !  Yet  the  saoic 
consideration  prevented  the  attempt  a  second  and  «^ 
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third  time;  and  that  thing  wa>  nev^r  doiva^  which,  irt 
the  course  of  the  same  man's  life>  might  have  beea 
done  perhaps  a  dozen  times  over« 


On  the  British  Constitution. 

« 

[Continued  Jrom  page  227  •] 

We' have  already  had  abundant  proofs  of  the  indies* 
finite  notions  our  forefathers  entertained  respecting 
what  we  now  call  the  constitution  of  this  country;,  but 
many  other  proofs  of  the  progrefs  of  their  ideas  on  thi^ 
snbject  remain  to  be  adduced,    r 

» 

OF  THE  ORIGIN   OF  KNIGHTS  OF    SHIRES   AND 

BURGESSES. 

No  idea  was  entertained  for  many  ages  by  our  wajr- 
like  ancestors  of  delegating  others  to  act  iivtheir.^tf^f}^ 
in  the  grand  national  afsembly.  All  the  tenants. .ia 
capite  hdid  a.  right  to  attend  there  personally 5  h^^t,  as* 
it  became  inconvenient  for  those  of  Sipall  fortpne.jb) 
attend  there,  these  gradually  absented  theipselves^?.^ 
that  it  became  at  length  customary  for ^  nope  bj^.thp 
prelates  and  nobles  and  great  lords  to  frequegjirtljes^ 
meetings.  .  ;    ^^..,,^,  ,: .. 

The  general  summons  for  all  the  tenants  Jri  chief  td 
attend  parliament,  as  mentioned  in  the  Magna  Cbarfa 
of  king  John,  not  being  enforced  by  any  penalty^.had, 
in  all  probability,  been  disregarded, before. the  4ays.(^ 
Henry  III.  so  that  the  whole  power  of  parlUmeiit 
would  centre  in  the  archbishops,  bi^ops,  ahbo^, 
earlsj  and  greater  barons*    From  thi||  considera^^ti^i 
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On  the  Srifish  Consiilution,  2^7 

Simon  de  Montfoft,  who  had  become  very  obnoxious 
to  these  great  feitdatories,  and  dreading  their  power, 
with  a  view  to  counterbalance  that  influence,  did,  ?ri 
the  year  1364,  order  the  sheriffs  to  cause  two  knights' 
to  be  chosen  from  each  shire,  and  two  burgefses  from 
each  borough,  to  be  returned  to  parliament.  Thus 
was  a  small  portion  of  the  lefeef  tenants  in  capita  se- 
lected by  the  drown  to  form  a  body  to  counteract,  in' 
sohife  measure,  thfe  weight  of  the  greater  lords:  nor' 
dods  it  seem  that  ah  idea  w^s  at  this  time  entertained, 
dther  by  the  crown  or  the  people,  of  forming  a  sepa-* 
fkte  body  of  delegates  from  the  lower  clafses  of  the 
people  with  a  view  to  be  under  the  influence  in  any? 
way  of  those  who  were  not  summoned  to  attendl  It' 
was  merely  art  exertion  pf  power  by  the'  crown  to  effect^ 
a  particular  purpose  at  the  time,  without  arty  view  ta 
the  distant  consequences  that  might  result  from  th^t 
itreasure.  The  persons  so  nominated  by  the  sherlrfi' 
'w^erefoibed  to  attend,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that' 
this  -service  would  be  deemed  by  them  a  hardship,  with' 
iHitfcK  they  woiiTd  only  comply  with  reluctance:  Ac- 
cotdingly  weflnd  that  it  was  wholly  discontinaed'fof 
the  space  of  twenty-six  years;  and  when  ESwafd  the 
First  did,  afterwards,  adopt  the  same  measiire,  pro- 
hMfftmn  views  similar  in  kind  to  thos^  of  Montfort,' 
so  backward  were  the  deputies  in  their  attendance, 
that  it  was  found  necefsary  not  only  to  order  the  con- 
dtttnents  to  pay  their  expehces  while  attending  par- 
liament, but  everi  also  to  requnre  each  deputy  to  entet 
into  a  recognizance  with  two  sureties,  under  a  penalty^ 
that  .they  would  attend  when  so  summoned.  - 

Anno  1290,  Edward  the  First  ordered,  for  the  first 
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iitAt,  twa  knights  to  besent  ftom.  ea«b  eottttt7««    The 
same  oi^der  is  revested  anno  1^94;*^  but  it  was  not  till, 
the  year  1^5  that  inrgesses  were  ordered^  by  .him> 
Hb  be  sent  fix)in  the  cities.*^  -     . 

..OJlLtlXN.  OF  THE  90USB  OF  COMMONS. 

^  .From  tbts  tim^,  for  about  forty  years^  thisjnixed 
Body, '  coHi^istiif^g  oft  the  dignified  and  inferior clei^, 
the' nobles,  'and  the  representatives  of-oounties  and  of 
'Cities',  ^ttt  as  one  body.    But,  in  the  year  1339,  the 
^bishops,  witb  the  proctors  of  the  clergy^  probably  firom 
the  contempt  they  entertained  for  the  knights  and  bur- 
~ge(se$,'  withdrew  by  themsetvesy  the  noblidg  by  them* 
'Kdves,  and^  the  representatives  of  th9  cotdmons.by 
'  thentselve8.<<     Here  then  is  the  first  embrio  of  the 
house  ^f  commons;  but  how  much  unlike  tothejs- 
^  spectableafsembly  which  now  bears  ^ai  name  U  Instead 
^  '6f  ^d^Smiilg^  right  tb  judge  of  every  partitfulaf  retpoct- 
^  ^^S  government,  thef  commons,  for  many  year%de^ixied 
to  give  any  opinion  on  tht^  subject,^  as  ''tooMghior 
''  thWtd  know;"  and  When  pissed  li»  give  tketrJOj^i-. 
nion  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  war  in  the  year  I-M8, 
they  say  ^^  they  are  not  able  to  advise  any  thing  con- 
cerning the  war,  and  desire  that  the  kihg  will  be  ad«* 
vised  by  his  nbbles  and'council;  and  what  should  be 
determined  by  them>  they  would  cdM^nt  to  and  «oa* 
firm'/'*  ••        ••  -=  'ii  »•*!.»  '  -11? 

'      Agatny  in  the  year  1373,  a  comihittfee  of  die  cdtn- 
moiJs  was  sent,  in  the  name  of  the  reW,'  vequesting, 
^  *'  that  they  might  ha^e  sonle  bishops,  iiftrlsy'aild  fca- 

' •Brady Bur.  ip.M.   ^{bid.p.3g.   c Ibid.  p.  85.   ilBul.  HkUv.i.  p;tl4. 

<  Ibid.  p.  208. 


.that,  Vfrcm  th^  wiokrw^fi  of  ili^iKfilHi(fe^,  ific^dyjffi 

the  lest^  he  would  be  pleased  to  If  t  ger^iu^pr^^^ 

and  lords  be  joined  with  them  on  such  weighty  afr 

fairs,'*^*  which^was  also  granted.    The  xxmiiiions  re- 

Dvnmi^im  s^ame  petition  i>ext  ye^r^  bDt/thie  Ipr/^^uld 

.  i^t  afsent  to  it.^    The  commons^  howpver^  ^still  djilj^- 

dent  of  their  own  abilities  reoK^wed  their  peMtion  ag^^i 

ritx  the:  year  )3S33^  wbick  was.  once  mo^e  grantqd^to 

rthetiv.    Even  as^  far  down  as  tb^  year  i3Q4i,  tl}^  kiqg 

hatiogt.  rittrged  the  commcgis  to  give  t^r.a^vic^  as 

to. che/war^N the  c^mnionS)  declared^  ^^.tt^t.^ey  con- 

sideeedTidiese  points  wereJoQ  hig/i  fo^  thesp.  to  n^^le 

mfki  and ilfapr^lbre  they  durst  not  treat  o^  t}}^%  npr 

giwAoy  advki)/*^  ,  $^ch.waa  th^  house  of  vfu\j^^% 

'  ADitsu  origin,  and>*upb,  it  may  b^  expepj^^ygj^l^fpy 

jafcfmbly  «f  th^  fap?«  sort  l?^  at  its  qrigijj,^,j^JJ^^o 

ojiot^>tqr'ar4iQft(yft;  pafs  atipnce  from  icl^as  of,.serviIUy 

ijtot*jbwse«f  a  wdlrr^feg^lM^  freedom.    .It  i^ .but  by  d£- 

igoeosoJliia^vf^3»gj§,  cMa.  thft^ta^e^pf  thp,  hi^iw^njpij^id 

.^»«iusi»lly,j9ffected,  . .  ,  ..    .     ,    u\:  ••.:  ox.  aou^ 

ht:'=»/i    h  .,P^IV,ILEGES  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

>  >  bilihrii'Ciwimonft  being  now  Qlligtpl,  to  af^epij^.le  by 
^hebiaelw%:  b^an^  by,,  very  sIqv^  degref s,,,.  t.9  Ijiqdel 
their  meetings  into  a  regular  form.  It  wa8'n^t,:|ili 
.itl»  ftlstrof.Bicba^n.  ^iW<>  1397r  up^arj^sj .  p^forty 
giyeaw.^^fter  tbay  1^  forpjed.a  distinct  deliberative  body, 
^|hw/h^  elec^f^  §ir  Pe^et;  deja  iJ^c  knight  oif>th« 

'  'jf'fMUW»k>y*^Up*3l9k     Sib*?. 3^8-     i^ibirp. 9^3.     Ub«jp,  3;s. 

k  lb.  p.  453. 
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risirc  for  Hertfordshire,  as  president  of  their  bodyy  un- 
AtX  ttev  xiatne  of  speaker \  an  office  which  has  been 
ever  since  e^^teemed  of  the  greatest  dignity.  But  so 
Httte  were  those  privileges  of  the  house  known,  which 
are  tM)W  justly  deemed  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
tbat'.the  same  Peter  de  la  Mare  was,  during  the  fcwrmer 
teigOj  Jsit  the  $i»it  of  Alice  Piers,  or  Pierce,  the  king's 
In^ttefty.tcondenaned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  fot 
Speaking  boldly  against  her  in  parliament;  from  which 
keiajtence  he  was  fireed'only  at  the  accefsion  of  tht  prt- 
ifcat  kiiig^^  atid  ia  the  yeat  \^dT 9  Thomas  Haxey, 
tkjck,  a  metoher  of  pirlianaent,  Was  ccftidemned^  die 
for  tevittg  moved,  in  the  hou«c,  a  bill  for  avoidii^ 
the  extravagant  expences  of  the  king's  household,  and 
to  jfQrbid'  bishops  and  IddiiSy  Who  had  no  Inisinefi 
tb^Cy  ftomfrequentiog' the  court;*"  ndr  was  this  se- 
^r(^  sfe'nteace  mitigated,  but  'at  tlie  earnest  and  humble 
inH^rcefeiou  of  the  prelates,  "  who  besought  the  cua^ 
{ody  of  his  body,  noi  as  a  rigid  belonging  to  then^ 
but  Qf  hisjmfLJe6ly*s  special  grace  and  favour^*'  winch 
was  at  last  granted  to  them.  Members  of  the  house 
of  cpmnions  w^re,  therefore,  totally  debarred  from 
lit^rty  of  speech j  long  after  they  constituted  a  distinct 
t)qdy  in  the 'legislature.*.*  '  r 

MODE  OF  GRANTING  SUPPLIES. 

.  Jf  it;  was  long  before  the  commons  attained  the  vji- 
luable  pri^lpge  of  Jiberty  of  speecbj  it  was'lopger  suli 

'  Speed,  p.  588.  n»  ^i.  Hist.  ▼.  i,  p.  48^. 

•  •  Everyone  knows  with  what  a  high  hand  even  Elizabeth  checked 
freedom  of  speech  in  parliament,  though  she  had  the  addrefs  not  to  pro- 
idki^ti  stmrig  opposi&)tr'  to  htr  btgh  prerogative  cfefliis  by 'wcR' timed 
acts  o{  condescension. 
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before  they  claimed  the  exclusive  privilege  oT  bringing 
forward  money  bills.  It  haff  been  already  made  ap* 
pear,  that  till  after  the  year  1298,  all  grants  of  money 
were 'entirely  by  the  prelates  and  the  peers,  without 
the  smallest  participation  of  the  common^.  Thus,  fqf 
Ibe  payment  of  the  ransonl  of  Richard  L  for  lib^fty 
of  tournaments,  every,  earl  gave  SO  merte,  every  |>am9 
.10  njerks,  every  landed  fknigbt  4  mei^s,  and  efoj^ 
Jkbight  of  fortqne  4  merka."  So  far  wsere  the  comnumf 
ffcm  being  consideiied,  on  th^se  ocQasions,  at  an  eai^ly 
period,  as  capable  of  granting  or  withhoIding:^ttppI^^^ 
.that  they  seem  to  have  b^^en  subjected  to  the  exaotioli^ 
^of  the  great  lords  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crovs^.  Tha% 
an^io  1294,  the  barons,  gave  to  the  king  two  ahiiling^ 
for  every  plough  landj  and  the  king,  in  retarn,  granted 
the  faarbns  two  merks  sterling  of- every  knight's  fe^, 
to  be  levied  of  th^ir  tenants.'*  In  every  case,  befoil^p 
the!  conim'CMis  were  summoned  to  parliatnent^  all  grants 
Wi^re  universally  given  by  the  clergy  and  the  nobles; 
atid  even  long  after  the  cornmons  were  summotied.  to 
parliament,  the  grants  were  made  in  name  of  thf 
jiobles.  Thus,  1323,  in  the  l€th  of  Edward  II.  when 
th^t  unhappy  prince  dem^qded  a  pecuniary  aid  in  par- 
liament from  the  clergy  and  the,  laity  to  discharge  the 
ransom  of  John  earl  of  Richmond^  who  had  beei)  tak^a 
prisoner  by  the  Scots  a.t  the  battle  of  By  land  in  Yorkr 
shire,  this, proposal  was  refused  by  \ht  larons^  for  thi^ 
reason,  that  no  such  tax  ought  to  be  raised  but  for  X%^ 
ransom  of  the  king,  queen,  or  jtheir  eldest  ^on.^  Aft^ 
^his  time,  grants  were,  for  fnanyyears^  usually  givf j| 
by  the  prelates,  barqnSx  knigtUf,  and  burgesses^  ca^h 

nParl.  Hist.  V.  i.  p.  18.    .      .    «Ib^p«34.  P  lb.  p.  178. 
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separately  for  themselves.  Thus,  anno  1332,  the  pre^ 
lateSy  lards,  and  knights  of  shires  granted  a  fifteenth 
of  all  their  personal  estates^  and  the  cities  and  borough 
a.teQth.*!    Observe,  that  although  this  was  the  year  m 

\vhich  the  commons  were  compelled  to  sit  by  them- 

»  -  •  •    »   •  •« 

selves,  they  do  not  act  as  a  common  body  of  men  m 
o,oe  uniform  manner,  but  continue  as  they  had  dom 
Jj)efbre,  each  clafs  to  grant  a  particular  afsefsmcnt  for 
kself.  The  knights  of  shires  give  a  fifleenin^  as  the 
j)relates  and  lords  had  done,  and  the  cities  and  txl- 
roughs  the  larger  afsefsment  of  a  tenth.  Anno  1^^4, 
■the  /©r&  and  knights  of  shires  grant  a  fifleehin,  toe 
prelates^  tenth,  and  the  burgesses  the  same:'  abno 
1336,  the  nobility  and  gentry  grant  a  twemieth,'  inc 
citizens  and  burgesses  a  tenth,  and  the  clergy^  strtn.t 
In  the  year  1339,  the  nobility  gave  every  tehtfe  sfi^&fi, 
fleece^  and  latnb  of  their  demesnes,  the  comrnonPsi'' 
^pl^e^  themselves  willing  to  grant  an  aid,  but  deli)(^ 
J^^iinp  to  advise  with  their  constituents,  which 'wji^Sf- 
lowed,  and  |hey  afterwards  granted  30,000  sact'^  of 


wool. 
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^ut  ip  the  next  parliament,  1340,  we  find  a  small  va- 
u  nation  in  the  stile.  The  lords  and  comrnoWs  eiSff^nc 
ki^g,**  &c.  Anno  i344,  tHe'  c'lerei/  graht«i  ii"tftA- 
^  fiia|  tenth^  the  comrrions  granted  the  kihg  two  nficenths 
of  the  6qmpionality  of  the  laVicl,  and  'two  teritHs  oPme 
cities  and  boroughs.  Sooii* after' the  coTTtwiowy'^vc 
another  fifteenth.     The  lay  lords  granted  to  pass  over 

k  1?arj  *  Hist;  v.  i.  p.  213.    '  lb.  p.  4a'i  /   •  tb.  d.  ^23.    t'^lb;  ^!1bo. 

■  lb.  p.  339. 
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^05,  and  adventure  thern^elves  with  the  king,  and  are 
therefore  n«t  found  upon  the  roll  as  taxed.'  'Atino 
13479  the  commons  granted  the  kiqg  an  aid  of  two  nf- 
teentfas,  and  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  commons 
in  parliament  granting  an  aid  without  mention  of  the 
nobles.'^  The  reason  is  obvious,  the  nobles  werti  then 
personally  with  the  king,  an^  granting  their  aid  i^ 
this  way.  To  this'  accidental  circumstance  do  we  prtr- 
bably  owe  the  origin  of  the 'idea  that  all  the  ^^pYies 
are  given  in  Britain  by  the  commons.'  Xrino  i^5if^ 
4  grant  in  parliament  is  ^iven  of  three-tenths  and  three- 
fifteenths  by  the  lords  and  commons.^ 

As  far  down  as  the  ye^r  1383,  the  king  addrefsed 
himself  ipi  a  particular  manner  to  th^  lords,  when  d^ 
manding  a  supply;  and  hereupon  the  lords  and  com- 
mons granted,  &c.*    Anno  1380,  the  ctymnions  desire 
the  lords  to  name  the  tax,  which  .they  accordingly  3i, 
^nd.  the  commons  agree  to  it.^    This  was  the  famous 
capitation  tax  that  occasioned  the  rebellion  of' /j^^ 
Ty^»    The  prelates^  at  this  time,  refused  to  be  tkxed 
in  parliament,  and  said  they  would  only  ta^  themselves 
in  convocation,  **  as  had  been  usual  heretofcire.^*-^ 
^(ill.  anno  1383.  the  grant  runs,  lorSs  and  commons. ^ 
The  first  notice  that  I  have  found  of  a  gf ant  in  par* 
,  VfiOPfl^tit  by  the  commons,  nearly,  in  the  form  now  used, 
w^sjn  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  TV.  anno  1398.* 
^  ,TJb^  ^qrds  gre,  f *  The  commons j  with  the  afsent  bf  the 
.^  l^is^ipps,  and  lor^  gt&nt,  Sec.''  and  this  form  gradually 
,  began  to  prevail,  more  and  more  from  that  time  for- 
ward till  t,he  present  day. 

T^ Bul.  HIsf.  ▼.  i.  p.  358.     7  n>.  p.  308.     «  lb.  p.  977.     «  lb.  p.  S7i. 
■  *•  lb.  p.  300. "'  c  lb,  p.  ^13.  4  lb.  ▼.  ii.  p.  38. 


^6^  Q^4^:^P^s^,Gtm^i^ 

f .  Qnt  oAh.er  j^^rticul^^.w^ich  waplong  ^settlisd,  ftf 
jiiigl^t  p^^^ipajly  be  expected,^  was  tbe  proceduFe  nccdV 
f*nfu^9.it'i?;^!>s€a've4  in.ponypcaUng,^  parli^oieftt*  .  1^^. 
^^  iofancy  ^qf  a  spcjety,  if.  cQuld  not  be  fofeseeia  th$A 

P!W>  ^^^??  »P°mW  origin*!^  frpjo  Ufis .  source,  4i)4 
Ibcnjfprg.nip.sleps  wppi^  fce  .taken  lo-g^ar/i  ^gamikt«ili. 
XbA  ^^  }^9^i)4  'b^  ^P9^<^.4  ^P  ^^nd  s^ch  a  sunamapftf 
J9  #11,  as 4}vP9y  fe^ gW^rally. upderstood,  andi^othi^ 
xQ9j:e  H^c^ld  be  required.  .  jBju^,.  ia  pj^oce/s  oC  .tim% 
ffhffS  the  pqfiple  becai^ie  ujumerQi^f;  ^d  n^qbdi^i 
persed^  the  king  took  op,ca&k>n  tO;  omit.  ^  suoinuK^ 
Bi}Ct|,as  b<3  tliough):  n^iighjt  fvrove  adverse ,(o  hiS'>vi8j[|cs> 
or,t9,^ali,on  otbers> lyi^t^  rigqvur,to.jatteQd^.wtiow,isbfi| 
io  be  Qj^c^stdi  .so  that  it  js  not  to  ,b«  doubt^d^  rhnt 
gfipS^v^^  j^\i§^$  ;ai^  oppfefi^ions  werf  prac|tMi64.  w4m 
Ji^is  g?«^?.*  r ,  §0  jint9!erabje.  had  theft?  abwse^,  igrcHUti 
t)rfof,e.  t^ej  tia)p  qi  king  Jobnj  that  it  was  judg^  rf 
|j^flicifipt.i^p9rta^nc^  tOjJaave,^  article,  pjrondedin  4b« 
IjJ^a  Cbar.t>  to  guj^rd ,  against  tM#  ?viU  >  .  /  i\  i. 
q  A<;5c.ord;i?igly  th^  baroRg  oblige^  John  to  fi(>m^  iwl^f 
the  .foJlQjyiRg  ^gage^ments*  The  wpr^,  tran^kl^ 
fr^ipi  tji^  opginjal.  French  fue,  ^hes^^^.  f^A^  ea§ifoc 
coixiing  t9.ibe  oonainon  cpui^ql  pf  tbifi  king^<*»j'  «^ 
fqr,4fe^sing  aid^  ^^cept  ij  ,be  fo^-  aur,janpom,,fe| 
making  our  eld?st  $q;»  a  kuigb^a  or  for^ffli^iiigj'^pg  lio^ 
lejdest.  cjaught^f  p^of,  we  wUI  cau^e  to  Jbfi,^mjEHftO>e^ 
\he  arc/ilUhopSf  hishQpSy  alfbots,  earls^  and  tb^  greater 
J^ro^i  ei^^b  ia  p«fticalary  by  ourselves.  ^  At>d  mol^et 
pvcr,  we  will  cause  to  be  summoned  by  oar  shjBrii® 
and  bailifTs,  all  that  hold  of  us  hi  chief,  at  a  cert^n 
day,  40  days  after  at  leas(j,  and  at  a  certain  pWi^)  and 
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,111  our  letters  we  will  nepi'ers  the  (»uile  of  tKe  bihd- 
■Bions."*  In  the  Sfflh  parliament  cfH«ory  III.  19to, 
HiHt  Abuse  had ^ecn felt,  for  thalcHtls  v^sed  to  gMOt 
jMy  snppliee,  because  *'  all  hid  RM  been  HunitiK>iie4 
-W^wrdisg  *o  ihe  teoure  of  their-  charter."'  Thi% 
^bpw^er,  did  ndt  pioijuce  the  desired  efTect^  for  soriiCr  * 
4i¥aies  mor^  and  sometiines  fewer  «S  one  p&rticuW 
.««derTW«Te  calkd  upon  or  OTfiifted.  Thus,  1 265,'  «nty 
vIl9  tMBfaops,  5  c^ts,  and  IS'barons  \fere  suthmoned  ti 
pRHiaonyit,  and  64  abbots,  aj-priers,  and  J'tlean^?' 
.Vi4  in !  1307  a  pftfUameiM  was  suDimoned,  in  which 
^b^fclcvgy  weK  etvtirely  omitted.'  ,  Afier  the  repieie6:J 
isMv^  for. counties  and  boroughs. bqgaii  to  be  chosen^ 
the  sheriffs  were  aometmiee  ordered  lo  Eicnd  one;  some- 
lioieS;  two  or  three,  or  even  feur  for  each  i;ouhty;  mill 
Atw  number uf •cities  were  inore:or  lefs,  «s  the  km^iaH 
<iined.  FreqweMly  aim,  the  members  were  nomkiated 
.bj-  thccrowfl.  Up«B  ibe'same  priocipie,  Richard  the 
&acood '  oallel'  to  -th«  bouse  of  peei?  the  jodges  itid 
ftrivy  counsellons,  Who  h»6  sot  tilh  ^eA  been  admitted 
jbttv  thK^bouse;  He'slso  -claimed  tbc  privilege  of 
orflingi^athti'^uBe  of  pec^s,  byname,' -such  knights 
m  he  jii^Ad  proper,  althoLi^  they  did  not  hold  ihetif 
)a»dS'«>('tbe«row[i  by  barany.-"    Many  other  wregii- 
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«e&tadve  for  ttxh  ciiy  and  burgh  >v«»  lummoned  4o 
thee  pariiam^tit,*  which  auft  at  WKstnrinster;  and  only 
^ns  biyightfrom eaeh  4X)iinty  was^-  sviimnoned*  tathat 
v^hiefe  met.the  7€ar  after  iat  the  «3ii|^:  pkoe^  though 
tiiD^Tspres^tatives^*  for  each  cily  ♦  9xA.  boro\igh/ wtre 
i^edlo^Hkisiaatc^  and  in  137 1^^ the  king  sumfiaona^ 
Y'^erliaiii  nnmbefir  of  'pptibt^i^  tod  loiHJ^y  tQge|hie|p  i^rith 
imd  Aiz^'of  the  kiiighU,v<and  ciii^ens^  ai^ hurg^fsi;^ 
Who>ii4d  xttendedtbe^Iastr  paijiamenti  uU-named  hg 
JumaelJ^^  toomdet  aiWinob^stery  Jmie  8th;  >whi<^h  «& 
«enpMy<  acted  asra#parlidmei%l>    Anno  V2g6,  the  she*- 
riffs  are'  ordered  to  return  two  or  three  kpight#..fi»i|ii 
ifSich  county,  rbut  ao«<aiti0elis  or;buFgefc^i^  *  Accdrd- 
'mgly  Safiblk,  Cambridge)  NorfeJky  Hwungdoit^j^ad 
KSmnberiand,  TMumed  etich  thr^e  knigbt%^  an^  ^)  ^|e 
'neititvm.^    Again^  anno  1999/  th^  king  direists  Ui^ift^ 
^tOffaU'hiB  ^eriibtO'cho^e  fwo  biHght^  from,  o^c^ 
•^ocmty;*  ■  Teite  Seigi  a^ud  monaU^c  S^-die  OctoifSSy 
-mid  'next/ day  he  directs  .other  vi^it^  .to  rcbooaer^ffio 
idiore  feni^s^for^^^ch  county,""   'Ant\o\^9i4l^\^ 
^knights/' and  afienne  olher,  are  oii(dQV^dt.tobe;»f§kii3|f^ 
nand  tevgcfses.  whd  bad  ftbe>greafc«sVt.fkiU>  ini'jrtWPlflK 
'4atid  merchandising:'*,   A4nO  id8d>  %wo  f:e[)f^eq|;9yt^\^ 
^are  oideccd  to  be  sumnionbd  from  e^eb)Cp^llty•|Qjl^ 
(turof  burgeikea  fbdmieaeh]i<»wik;  the  t^^f  .bejn^^hcn 
only  twenty^i-one  in  nninbef  tbatwefre  of^red  to  ma^e 
reiqtn$«*    AniK>.ldOlv  the 'king  >opdierflf>  the  ^iime  per- 
sons to  be  returned  as  had  attendeid  the  last  parlia- 
ment.^    Anno   136^,  ■  a  parliament'^  wa* '  holdcn"  at 
"Westminster,  in  which  none  were  fTermittijd  to  kppear 

<  Brady  Intr.  p.  >3t,  i6a.     ^  Bradjr,  v.  iu  p.  I6i.     /  BiadyhSur,p«4^^ 
«  lb.  p.  99.       "  F^l*  Hist.  ▼.  Jj^  ai3v    :  >« Ib^  p*  60..      F<jnv.p>.«H« 
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6y  proxy;  Jlnd  where  conseqtiently  there  conld  be  no 

li^fff^sehtativ^d.^*    Ai!ino  1909,  a  {^arlistment  ki  6um« 

n()bhed  Ibr  giving  an  aid,  and  for  knighting  the  king*« 

sbh.    The  bishopis  and  abbots  are  summoned,  mymu, 

iMirHj  to  come  by  themselves  vel  proeuratores  vel  1U4 

iem^tbs  vesfras:  the  knights,  citizens,  andburgsftfMs^ 

dfa^red  to  he  summoned  by  the  sheriff,  two  knights  for 

^Sii\\  county,  two  tittzens  for^each  city,  and  one  or 

^d  bttrgefses  for  each  borough,'  as  they  are  large  or 

sib  jlf/    He  is  ordered  also  to  send  the  archbishops, 

bishops,  priors,  and  ofh^r  religious  in  his  county  to 

])aTliament.  » 

'  From  these  and  other  documents,  it  appears  that  no 

ftted'¥ule  for  summonitig  parliaments  had  be^  adopted 

in  the  fb6rteenth  centuiy.    In  some  of  the  pariiamenis 

'dFthis  reign  [Ed;?.]  Mr.  Brady,  with  justice  vemarks,* 

^be  smaller  bai^s  wen;  repi^sented  in  each  county, 

ybvti^  b^  two,  some  by  three,  and  some  by  four  com* 

Ifttfsion^rs;  and  the  representatives  of  dties  and  bo* 

^^%hB  4f2ii  sttll-more  imperfect.     We  even  meet  with 

^^ibfie  pdfliament  in  fhi^  reign  in  which  there  was>  not 

^b^^tnuth  'ad  one  clergyman,  and  wilh  another,  tn 

WM%h,  hdt  only  i/he  archbiriae^s,  bishops,  abbots,  and 

^^Holrs,  btit-e'^en;  the  archdeaieona,  with  a  representative 

•^f^fe^^ry  chapter,  and  two  representatives  of  the  inferior 

'*iitetgyi  te  e^fcry  diocese,  were  called:^  and  Henry  the 

KB t6ftem,^tth  great  truths  remarks,  that  the  two  first 

%  Spf9eii;  l»<ji»64..  .'  K^mor,  v.ii.    •  Intr.  g.  *3l.    *  Brady,  Intr.  p.  155. 
•  Ttu^  was  ycry  iicar  a  hundred  years  after  Simon  dc  Montfort  bad 
first  ordered  burgeises  and  knights  to  be  chosen  as  representatives -y  so 
^tlt  i^kmsi  e^exi  thas  loqg,  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  «a  indul^cnoo- 
of  &e  croi^9  which; th^'mtghr  grant  or  withhold  st  pleasure. 
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Edwmrdd  &eem  to4iav^  nMKktkd  the  parfittfiaeti4:  as  be»f 
&uttj9d  tbeii;  viesMs^  fiCMmetitttes  oi)«  patty  being  omitted^ 
and  sovneiime9''aii^tHen"  Afid'  that  4hd  rmnibei'  of 
bc>rougi)6  irnddown^was  altogether  unfitted ''mitf^' time 
of  Biiward  the  ThiTd.'  That  tbe^  things  vfett  scv 
n^iU  not  surprise  any  person  who  ^t^i^osJy  fcflects.oh 
the 'effects'  of  gradual  chai«iges  whieh  -the  pr^grefeivd 
state  of  society  prod\)ce6,  and  the  vwc^^intyofiieii 
that^m^ist,  for  some  time,  prevail  before  tneasures  can 
b^  ^kdopt^  to  sai t  the  circuftistances^  of  the  titnes:  li 
l^nonr^oonsidepodvas  a  great  pcivil^c  for  a'place  tu 
be* entitled  to  send  representatives  to  parfiamenr;  but 
alJthc^  period  here  under -review,  tlfiswas  yiewed'ra- 
ther^as  a  vexatiiotis  diHy.  Men  now  8o)i<:it  tb  be-rnemf 
ber«  of  pa>rlia<rrient;-**lA^»  they  were  so^ackwardtnthfT 
diai^bat^  of  this  daty,  that  ii  was  fotind  tice^sary'^ 
fiMttj  [14  £d;.  L]  that  eaeh  ^pr^sei^t^tiye  ^shdtiM  t^ 
three  sureties  that  he:shoiiid'<a^tend<f>ari.iamchtJ  At 
the  same  time  the  counties  and  ctlies  wer^g  bocindU^ 
pa^lbe  expenoes  of  their  representative^  in  f^iainetttt 
When  this  duty  was  therefore  performed  wkb^^tiucb 
reluctance,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  king  was  allowedt 
Without  challenge^  to  omit  summoning  such  9s  he 
might  find  suited  bis  purpose  to  keep  away  from  the 
national  afsembly. 

;  ,  fToi  he  continued^     ♦      - 

u  Qcady^  Inixo,  V.  iv.  p. .298.    .  >.Ib..p*  %^*      X  Brf(\j^,  Ii^trp*  p.  l^f, 


* 


ON  THE  BOMBVX  ErLlBFOU^iS,  &e* 

To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agricalturej  ffc. 

SIR,  May  1&,  1801,. 

-  .  /      At  the- conclusion  of  your  first  series', 

you  profefsed  that  one  of  your  objects  in  those  efsays 
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wa<s  'to  acx^ustom  your*  t^^qr^  to<tdk«  notke  of  giich 
faels.  as  fell  under  thtii*  dwii'oogaisafnce;  to  reason 
upon  them  iviihfireediVtili  bu(  divested  of  pnJjudtc^^. 
and  to  di^w  tbt  Jtiedefsary- conditions  witb  candour > 
and  inipartiality;  aUd  sui^lV  tbiSf  wag  an  objeet  worthy 
of  a.cuUivated  understanding:  But  w.is  it  sooF^a  pru^ 
dertt  One?  •  You  certainly- never '  suspected^  wheA  you* 
set  people  to  seek  afte#  knQwkdge^  that  they  would 
fiad  many  difficuHieSy  many  perplexities  to  obairuot 
their  course;  And  to  whom  can  they  apply  in  their  did*-' 
trefs  but  to  you,  the  author  of  it?  And,  rfrom  whaA  Ii 
have  seen,  the  applications  have  not  been  few)  ^andf 
{  shal)  not  wonder  if  I-  hear  your  had  is  a^'muchit 
ero>vded  for  admittance  in  a  mornii^  as.  those  wkot 
gtveoiitf  their  hand-bills  to  answer  all  Iawfiil'e|ue9tibii9«: 
Thinking,  therefore,  at  present*  you  have  fcfH  empJo^rn 
iH^nt  on  other  subjects,  I  will  satisfy,  as  fan*  jas  in  my» 
pq/Vver^  the  queries  of  I-gnoramus.  -  The  perfeat  insirat 
i^  described  as  follows  by  Linnseus:  .  -^r  \ 

Nfsustna-^Booibyx  elinguii  aiisrerersis  fascia  scsqin^tefB:^ 

Kuhtus  uoica.  .  / 

. .   ..{jabitat.in.arboribus-r-ova  pooit  confertifsime.  a>pio«^ 

sifsima  circunx.ramulps  arborum  instar  annuli;  nobiil^r 
,    yulgatifbima  larva  subpUosa  liiiels  albis  rubris  caefulqis^ 

veruca  super  anum.  , .  ^ 

'  This  is  a  perfefct  and  clear  description  of  the  insect 
in'question;  but,'  further  to  satisfy  your  correspondent, 
\  add,  the  immense  miiUitudfe  of  small  blockish  co^ 
loured  caterpVttaf s^  •  cfoxi^ded'  together  as  he  jifstiy  and 
particularly  'Observed^  are  the  caterpillars  of  a  -mfilh 
known  to  the  collectors  of  English  insects  by  the  name 
of  la^ky,  given.it  on  account  of  a  stripe  along  the  bacjc 


^>  the  caterpillar,  in  appearance  ftotnetjiiiig  like  Ihe 

lace  worn  by  liyiery  servants  on  their  clothes,,  composed 

at  blue,  redy  apd  white,  but  wbeiein  tbe  blu^  is  n^ocrt 

-predominant.      They  change  their  ^feins  about  five 

-times  be&)re  they  enter  into  the  chrysalis  state)  wh^erein 

-they  lie  a  little  mope  than  a  month,  after^ which  tb^ 

r>oiiie  ijil0  the  atafca  of  a  noth^-vhoae  wings  ^pa^ 

^bout  an  inch  and  a 'quarter,  of  a  fox-coiourj  With 

-^two  cream  coloured  bars  on  the  auperior  wing.    Thxr- 

^ing  the  continuance  e£  the  caterpillars  in  their  first  and 

*  $econd  sj&in,  they  are  generally  gregarious^  feeding  tq- 

Agether  in  a  web,  but  afterwards  they  spread  th^spseWes 

v^venthe  whole  tree,  and  sometimes  create  ^tch  devas- 

rtations  on  young  fruit  trees  in  durseries  as  totfetlljpto 

destroy  tbem.     Th^y  principally  attack  plum-tfees^ 

<apple-trees,  and  pear-trees.     I  have  also  taken  ^th«ir 

egjg9  frora  a  branch  of  the  peach-tree.    They  are  ex- 

ceedilig  common,  though  their  eggs  have  4>een  scfMom 

1  noticed,  and  gentlemen  fond  of  a  microscope  frequently 

introduce  them  as  one  of  their  most  curious  oi)jecta. ' 
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ON  THE  ROSE-TREE  INSECT,   &C. 

.  ■  '     -  \-i 

,'   To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agriculture^  &c* 

SIR,  Ixmdon,  MayOy  isoi. 

In  adverting  to  what  was  said  in  page 
1 36  of  your  second  volume  on  the  subject  of  rose- treeHEj 
it  was  far  froni  my  intention  to  give  ofience  to  yonr 
correspondent.  I  observe  that  I  made  use  of  a  word 
that  was  too  comprehensive,  which  both  of  you  dis- 
approve, yet  I  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  what  lias 
<been  said  on  the  subject  in  your  kist  Number  adds 


*  ■  _  K 

ijiayiUttle  V^iit^f^  na/2»fa^i^^t(;t7  of  the  in99ct.iq  qMQ9«» 
^ioo^^..Mef^^i^iio)yiAg  ibQaMHie^  of  .^Q  vo&^^j  as  aot 
.kwwirjg4he  bistoy -fffat  j,  und  what  m  a^van9«d.ooa- 
iQ^fnijig:  the  tgg  t^i^  dupopitecl-iiiithe.iuL^ltimniPlQQfB 

,for  whiqJujl^/dQ.Wj^  .ad^Qit.  to  be  conc)wslv«. ;  Friww 
'^Uie  circumstances  of  these  insects  in  some  uEistan€t% 
^att€ic);ipg,tbe  £rst  lf4v^s  thikt  ane  ey/t^Iyodi.in  ofeheni  «4e 
4^aQnd  f^t.pf  Mavffg,  ^nd  ,.ia  Qtber  insUnces  Ji)e  rose 
bud  ii^fy  I  4P3  viqUi^  to  think  tbere  iflt^^s^great^-a 
pfob^ibtility  of  Ibe  insect  depositing  ils  eggs  in  tbe 
spFJjn^i  fifter^  a.  genial  warmth  bas  aroused  it^  as  well 
as, tbe.  Vi^t^ble  on  which  iist  oCspring  i&io  feed^  in^ 
r^c^i'W,  .as.iii  tbe,autumn..  But  this  is  ail  conjectuR^i 
.^>^»-iWU{  ib^  various  changes  of  this  insect  are.^« 
a?>Jy*it^d  tfeft.eflfe/;ts  produced  by  it  are  satisfactor^ily 
l^§cpDAte4  for^  it  .will,  remain  a  matter  of  asloaishiQj^t 
jto*!WSj  fh^  i^  trees  which  lasjt  year  were  so  devoured 
/bj^jibis  i^^seet  aSi^not  to  have  a  sound  sprig  upon 
th/B?lV  ^hQuW  M  this.  year,  very  little  injured,  although 
tbey.^were  not  pruned  down  lower  than  the  year  be- 
fore.   I  have  found  these  insects  on  the  suckers  of  the 
rose  this  week  soon  after  their  appearance  out  of  the 
ground,  which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  idea  of 
the  e^  being  deposited  in  the  spring. 

Your  account  of  the  tenthredo  I  have  found  very 
'>3jseful,  .and  I. have  no  doubt  that  anyone  may,  by 
^Attending  to  your  directions  concerning  them,  kieep 
.  ih^ir  gardfiniltloler^hly  free, from,  that  destructive  insect* 
I  discovered,  this  fly  in  my  garden  last  Saturday  for  the 
.first  time  this  season,  and  I  have  since  then  destroyed 
£ight  of  thiem^oiU .of  twelve  Uut  I  have  seen.  ^  A  smalt 


tiW}  ftttrf  tkHOilftiertwr  wiy^  t>f  ^eUcAiiig  tbem*    Tlif . 

efiiiNdoiibti^  but  in  addition  to  tMr  I  Amd^  l>^^flM^ 
^|t«Q#rtftin  wheifc  tbe  rfcryatlk  of  tliisritufct  is  U9u- 
aflfjr  to  be»lbtedi'  ^>£MittC^^^«ar  kept  some  (tf^Jke  ^an^r- 
paturi  iapapcrJb^.  and  fdAfim.ll|L.thc£ chang^ 
ini^  the  ^brysalis  state^  by  which  means  I  waa  en* 
abfea  to  oisliAguUli  tKis  ironi  any  othefi^  y'ft'l  otUot 
never  discover  one  about  'my"garf(en.     One  rf  yout 
dMVQ^imdldiite)  page  97 S^cff  your  «eQond.\^q|^  |i||^a 
t^<A*r flhf>(2sified'  iu  the  ai.il0nin;dfc  tl^e.bQt4^^i<b|^| 
i|KfnhQf  thetvfte';*btit  lisenrcbed  tb^re  foE;tl|6|n  i^^lliii 
jltll^  thbtoii'^irtiKjrtaLlidM  wbkrh  I  reai^  w^  ¥4i^MlA^ 
ailaefaeii^'%  a  qi^tity  of  siHcy  tbfe^^^^^  4q  a  Ififjfv^^i^ 
ifpV'Sdift  aliAost  to$urrmm4  them* '  T<h^«^frpil)iilf^ 
l^^teldtff  obaert^d^br  (be  ^r^t'  tim'^f  ^^? jWtJTj^yjHjfll 
^  Tte  phalaetia  I  find  ^particularly  t^^uJpkii^ciBM^^j^ 
desmteiive  to  cufranl  inti  plitm  iri^f  i'iin'Jhrh':i||jyj|p^ 
Ib^pafes  in  Dsy  jgarckn;  I  can  easily  a0^ii«|*for|j^fa|^ 
iirradf^ntc^  garden  being  U)t^l]^^c^tec^di}'J»tll^l|ji^ 
F'hiiire' toobscrfiB  od^ tbia insect  h  f^ "^%f tlTBOWBi 
this  year,  iiiaay^<l>f'-the  caieffiUftrarbfiflg^^Jib^^ 
HMii themiddk  of  Jannai»^.atid  IJgllatafciMail  ■' 

ii'Tafaatt  it^ndft  OQ^^kagier  on  y«r^|jfn|ij^l;jBtj|^ 
ll»^ -HMflfk' thit^  tu  fotm^vmdc  as  teMdlii  ^IrTifcirill 
cMMm  of  fbe  ganerat  wd«r:aiM^yil^^  ^lA|^ 
il||0hsir,  tlte'Laltnr'«B(dmvo8»e«iM^^  S^ 


to  be  ttfamSiMcd  and  gmn  in  te  "SmgUgk  dreifs*  J 
tisMt^'vfbm^w^  eoftft«lcr  tiiAt  lew.  Mies  ttea&y  Latiliy 
and  that  a  great  many  men  never  kani'tt  ht  tMr 
jAta&if  two  tfritSs.  of  yoof  readers,  it  ia  lihelyv  do  nM 
ttfaiiifaiaiid'  if.'  Wi^itg  igoed  aucoifct^  yonr  p»bKr 
jeirtixib/ 1  reinaia  yoc^'  .H,.Q.  H^v 

.    ■  ■  ■  -^  ' 

0»  M^  construction  of  patent  hot- houses,  where  ariu 

,  Jicial  heat  is  required. 

'  Wmu  the  ci/comstimced  that  trnvci  btao  explaimfd 
ift  'Jbe  ptecedii)g  paru  of  this  efiuiy,'  it  has  ^n  found 
oeerfa^ry'to  hare  recourse  to  artifitia)  aid  for  pfodtieiag 
Heat  do'  imumerabte  occgaiona  where  that'eotiid  oetef 
imre  %eeii  Wanted;  but  there  are  some  oeiSasioQa  in 
#yi^ll»e  liae  of  fuel  for  a^ugmenttng  the  heat  beeomea 
mig^pimoikk'.  Tba  object  of  oiir  present  inquiry  tS^ 
f^iwertain  ^  mztmi^  tn  which  a  given  quantum  of 
tcit  tuiy'be  produeed  wiUi  the  smaikst  oonsuoiption 
ef'ftd;:  li^'aaceftain  thia  pmnt^  perhaps,  the  easiert 
itdltei^  wilt  he  ID  shew  some  of  the  most  striking 
dMMi^  tf 'tike  ofdhiary  practieey  that.we  may  thus  bt 
life  tit^fcilawlBf  how  these  may  best  bej»rmded« 

ibMt  heafc  of  a  fim  has  bee».eoam)uiik»teel 
mwtably  through  the  int^rventioa  ^f 

i^Jtor  <iM'  i*  to  My»  ^  diii^iey  eamiod  VBftin  the 
MMhUs  al  likr  wd  in  a  difeetioii  chie%  faoriiOAtai^ 
iMI^  «|MraMb^fi«ir  une  hMzontai^  bed  to  wmA^h 
tai-f»e^fi^'af*iiw  wlriinffy  aUataa*  to  stieb  a  leufll^ 

▼w.  I.  T 


the  top  in  a  perpcndiculsr  directtonlill  k  fiormciants 
the  buildttigy  wbere-k  tftiiei  intathe  conmion  atsso* 
sphere. .  .        ,» 

After  this  mode  of  construction,  it  is  obvious  that 

much  of  the  heal  must  be  lost  for  the  purposes  fin-> 

tended.     The*h«at  comniunieacted  to  tht  bridbs.:OR 

'   three  sides  of  the  fl^ie  tend  only  to  heat  the  wall;  aodl 

tven  that  heat  which  pafses  througb  the  bricka  ia 

ihmt  acts  but  in  a  very  feeble  aoanner  in  beating  the 

liouse;  for  no  sooner  is  that  portion  of  the  air  that 

touches  the  wall  heated,  than  it  rises  directly  upwards, 

and  is  suffered  to  make  its  escape  nearly  as  fast  as  it 

'is  geiierat^  through  the  craoiniea  between  .the:  noof- 

gtafses;  so  that  its  influence  is.  never  felt  in  the  areaiof 

>tbe  house  until  the  fuel  is  so  augmented  ias  to  beat  tlie 

air  faster  than  it  can  effect  its  escape  through  tbecitan- 

'Hies  of  the  roof.    It  is  precisely  hs  if  yoia  were  poiuing 

water  through  a  funnel;  if  the  stream  tb^t  fipw&.tii 

be  no  greater  tha^  will  fill  the  pipe  of  tbeiuafltpl^ty^ 

may  continue  to  pour  water  into  it  fev  ageiirWiiihoiAt 

making  it  one  bit  fuller:  an> accumulation  4£^¥ales,ii^pEi 

only  be  niade  when  a  greater  quantitff  ia  poured  }ifi 

than  can  flow  off  through  the  funneil;.  butv-frt^In^Jlb^it 

.fills  the  funnel  runs  to  was^j  ^ivjiiin.a  wei^  ifbprft^tMBe 

after  you  qease  pouring,  ike  whole  accun^ai^fl^  v^al^r 

runs  off.    The  small  portion  of  tbe.heajt  tfrM^^t  prq- 

jduced  by  the  burning  fiiel^  V^^sh  findft  ^a  ;wav  tbroA^ 

the  from  bricks  of  the'fluvis  thiis  c^neck  iit^tantly^off^ 

•.unlcls  a  superabundanoe  of  it  be  prodi^M^edi,    h,  iari|l- 

4eed  accumulated  in  «oine.  d^ree  wheir  th<^,^fire  ijs 

c^ised  very  high ;  but  the  momenta  it  abaf^p^  tl^e/au- 

perfluoua  heat  flks  off.     The  fire  indeed  may  bum 
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iMDdkrtttely  fer  days  together. without  heating  the  hou^e 
in  any  perceptible  degree:  nor  is  it  pofsible  to  com<^ 
})ute  the  quantity  of  fuel  that  may  be  thus  uselessly 
ixp^nded. 

•  fittt,  as-  if  this  unobserved  source  of  ^aste  were  not 
Mough^  there  are  other  xtrcunistanceB  respecting  flotl 
that  concur  in  heightening  thf9  efiect,  while  they  teiid 
«t  the  same' time  most  ponv«c&Iiy  fo  derange  the  whole 
^eohMny  of  vegetation,  and  produce  diseases  in  ptantk 
Ukat  tend  most  efiectually  to  frustrate  the  views  of 
the  o>RTaers  of  inich  houses. 

^  Not  only  do6s  the  fuel  bum  without  any  beneficial 
efiect,  '9o  long  as  the  fire  is  below  a  certain  degreej 
but  whenever  the  fire  comes  to  be  by  accident;  t3f 
tslherwise,  wholly  extinguished,  the  flue,  and  all 
the  brtcks'  that  surround  it,  are,  by  one  of  those  ne- 
tribafy  lafws  of' nature  that  unavoidabfy  operate  und^r 
tfaest  drcnmstan^es-,  reduced  to  the  same  temperature 
With  the  atmosphere  with  a  degree  of  celerity  that 
eo/tM  -not  -have,  been  effected  by  any  other  means, 
l^h^'^ittioke  ast^ds  up  the  chimney  in  consequence 
df  ^Its  bdng  filled  with  air  that  has  been  heated  in 
'I^Jnfg  through  the  fire;  and  that  heated  ait  with 
'fffelcll^tte  jyipe  -of  the  chimney  and  flue  is  filled,  eveh 
iftef  the  firi- is  Extinguished,  must  necefsarily  asbletid 
-ttifbiij^h'^ftfe  thiinney,  and  make  its  escape  out  of  the 
'tei(i'j'4ha'%'y<ipply1ts  place  coW  air  must  be  intro- 
^(tcfed'^ifth'  lieflow.  This  pfocefs  must  go  forward  so 
tefag*  di  2LVCf  *ekt  remains  in  the  bricks  that  surround 
ih^'itue.^^Thfig^  is  st  stream  of  cold  air*  made' to  pafs 
ftfpidiy  along  the  fine,  'washihg  it,  as  it  were,  and  caf- 
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ryiDg  off  every  particle  of.  beat  in,  the  shortest  time 
ppfsible.  . 

These  .are  inevitable  and  ujideniable  consequences 
that  n]u§t  resuh  from  every  attempt  to  heat  houses  by 
means  of  flues  carried  lip  within  the  walls;  and,  aF- 
though  89m^  imppvements  may  be^  and  nave  been 
m^de.  to  .improve  thetr  constructfon,  by  means  01  wbicn 
some,  of  these  evijs  may  be  particUly  mmsjaXta.  yet 
.these  are,  m  etiect^  a^d  ever  must  be.  so  trmms:,  that 
it  is  npt  worth  Y^hil^  to  s,lop  to  fk)int  them  out.  They 
appear,  indeed,  to  be  at  the  test  such  trifling  palliia- 
tives  as,rendcr  it  expedient  to  abandon  them  entirely, 
and  to  adopt  the  followinfic  more  economical  hhd  efn- 
cacious  mode  of  ^onveyinff  heat:  , 

Let  the  heated  smoke,  as  it  comes  froiii  the  firel  be 
conveyed  into  a  chamber,'  or  reservoir!  placed' irtid A* 
the  hot-house,  and  extending  the  whdlcf  of'Vts  leiiffth 
*arid  width.  This  chamber  is  to  be  covered  above  with 
'iron  plates,  or  tiles,  made  air-tight,  so  that  tlie  heat  may 
b,e  transmitted  through  it  without  ddmiiting  pafsage 
'for  any  smoke.  The  deeper  this  sfncike  chan'i'bel'  is 
made,  the  l^^tter  it  will  answer  the  purple;  Dirr4t 
should  not  bp  ;ds  than  two  6r  tflrefe  fefet;'  qnik'yfi!& 
i}Lit.fihQuld.b^.of  the  same  materiais'ik'th'i'yA^^  ^d 
ecjually  cjose,  ^e^ving  an  fttefvatln  rblittd'&Pfwo^fe^^j 
sc[^ that  all  the  heat  thkt'^^rsc^^tKfod^^ 


oifeiifng^Thi^  air,  asiocfe  a^'Hl  i^ 'heat^rf,  «^TF'H^k. 

walls  usdefsly,    Abdve'thfe -"stH6li:ei'«5hiirtlWr,- iMv^g 

■'in  WrVal  of  one'fbQt'af- Xtki't;  '\i\S'hk'\M'\H&  ffifelr 

of  the  bof--fi6"tiiej  omoiiti, '(tfW(^Kng  tiffe,  <  i8"^oi^ 


I* 
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loiiited  as  to  be  air-tiffht,  .as  well  as  impervious  to  wa- 
ter.  Under  this  arrangement,  it  is  obvious,  the  whole 
heat  that  nafs^s  fropi  the  smoke-chamber  tnu8t,^bi 

''•'•*  .J*  *■    a'  -l.'  "      ■  4.  I        ..  >lll'  '       ';{»  ''l  1'''      »li     A 


cpmmunicated  to  the  air  that  surround^  it,  which  must 
act  vvith  its  whole  force  in  heating  the  flooi:  of  the  not- 

>■    e'-*"       ■!  '     "  ^•"   -'''■       ill..'.'/'  *■    I    J  Ti!'b>    '' jUH    to.   ^iti.-Jltl 


.which  it  mu^t  warm  alike  in  all  its  parts,  as  it  ascends 

'•   ■  t"  L-ii       ^.-     ''  ^'\"'i    '    ■'  ' '••  v^  -"Vi'.  ^^''•,-Jino8 
to  the  higher  parts  of  the  house,  without  being;  lost  in 

th^  walls.  Not  only  will  the  heat,  thus  transmitted 
operate  wUhout  any'w^aste;  but  this  neat  may  be  tar- 
ther  augmented  at  pleasure  by  opening,  when  it  js 
wanted,  one  or  more  pipes  that  go  through  the  floor  into 
the  air-chamber;  so  that  heated  air  may  be  admitted 
from  thqnce  in  whatever  proportion  circumstances 
jshall  rjender  necefsary  at  the  time, 
,  jl  ,^'jlj'he  annexed  diagram,  which  represents  a  section 
pfth^  build ^^g,  will  serve  to  explain  the  construction 
in  a  .more,  .satisfactory  manner  than  can  be  done  by 
words  alon^,  .  Let  A^. represent  the  smoke  chamber 
comojiuf^icating  with  the  fire  place  C  by  means  of  the 
iFR5  P  •  .l^.^he,  air  ^chambp  sur- 

,jf9Jr.5^h^m,b^r,j%sd.^sfiribed;n,gur'  ^ 

fcla?^i.  ?>FPErS?^P^  ^^^tuKe,^  (>r. 
^fJ>)WTfJ>  ,%;,9»^ryifjg.#  the     ^ 

^^\^PrP%''?^?fl.W^TO^m?^tqswitb,(.,^     .  :■  , ,..  ,j;,q 

ife^  W^keicl;ian?bef  opjy.  a^^  the  ^bo^on^.  plps^-.^^bpye 
^9,.0pqr3  ainfd  if  reppesented  in  its  preaeDjt.pp^iti^n 


IF 


I — ir:^ — 


A--'*« 


^ 


1  ^  ^  ^^^^ 


1  <  * 
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nierely  to  ieixplaih  the  mdnnier  in  which  it  operates 
(for  it  ought  properly  to  be  placed  at  the  back  |)art<5f 
the  biiilding).  The  ctirrci^t  of  heated  air  miicedmlh  tiif 
'tooke,  it  thu«  appears,  must  pafs  from  C  to  B,  whecf 
If  "diflPUseis  itself  in  the  smoke-chamber*  and  in  whi<^ 
tye  hottest  pdrt  of  it  wiH  ascend  to  the  top,  aiid  retain 
<its  sfcatititt  iherfe  aft  ail  tl^nes.    The  coldest  part  of^fee 
iririh  thdt  ^hatfibfer  will,  of  cotirse,  be  at  the  bo(to)ii^ 
^^re^tHe  tfhimhey  communicates  with  that  chamber; 
^^B  thdl'tha  wfa61e  of  that  cold  atr  must  firs^be  dra'w^ 
off  before  atiy  part  of  the  heat  can  be  suffered  to  es- 
cape, 'la  fhw  way  the  chamber  may  be  filkd  with 
heated^  air  and  smoke,  withoctt  losing  scarcely  a  ^ngle 
jiarticleof  the  heat;  and  if,  at- that  time,  the  tbp  bf 
the  chiiiiileyat  F  be  completely -closed,  and  the  air- 
hole of 'the  furnace  shut,  the  fii^  wfll  be  then  extil^ 
*|gtirshed,  While  the  wartnlb  of  the  chamber  A  wilH^e 
gradually  communicated  to  the  air  in  the  chamber- D, 
^^itho^t  losing  one  particle  of  that  heatj  for>the  wb^ik 
faPilieSfM  that  pafees  tbrotigh  thei5i&^  of  tbe'^thofci- 
chariAer  Will  of  course  rise  to  (he  top,  and-theiHS  itfct 
'irtirectly  6n  the  floor  of  the  hot-hoitse;  oP  be  'alloW<^ 
tJf  rise'  int6  the'  house  itself  thrt>u]^h  the  p(lpes<^befe»e 
tHehtlbtted  (and  which  wiH  be  arter#ftrdS'  kn^ilTOi|>tff- 
^ticfihlfly  t:fcpla}tled),'  if  judged  proper.    '    •       ''i''^>  <  '- 
'''  To 'thW  {ihiTos6ptoita^  ieader  ^s6m6  'aiffidtokks^vsiMl 
^m^i  htt^y  whteft  will  fte^easify  bbviatedj'  «e  ^<^^I1 
VJ^^tei^{Vd4hlt  there  \V<:mkr^  fee' ^tafe  difficulty  Jn»n^kiitg 
^iiie-fchlifml^  A^Wtirell  A  the -first  Kghtitig^of  ilhe'flre 
upon  this  '<n68c''bf^cohstrudtfon'j  but' hd  Will  at»*e 
'sanle'liiiie 'fierce] vc',  Ihat  Sf  a  ehaflSngidt^fi  of' burning 
^cfoafewefe  t6  be  phced^tfitti^itt  thd'chfiiAiiey  Fy  a9i4 


^Iwed  tp  burn  fpf.  a  fJa^jjtr^ii^^  tt^at  ^DCQQV^pjei^ce 
vriH  J^  fiHIt'wly.  re|;pojif<5d;,  apd,,a^ejj  the,,air .jn  the  , 
«biiiHiey  sh^iM  havQ  .^i^^fi  o^^  l^eateid,  this  J^cpnye^-  , 
•iUOQice^ver  ea^  ,b^,;9^jikii^(^xp^fi^oc^d^. provide  the 
(Gre  be  not  pcrfaittl^ilsQ.J^^^Jopgdpnpwjit  ^  tQ;8jyflf^r 
ll^p^htsk^pi  air  in  the  chinamy.tQ.cppl.pDtjrely* ,  J^e 
^ikimwy  in^it  be  made  to  ^riiiv  s^t  tl;iA,hegiflnirig^|)y  , 
,<^pei\ing-a:  bole  iat9^at^  ^t  that  iijne,j[i^  ^e  r^of  of  t^e  ; 
:8«)Qk0-ch^mb^r9  which  coujf}  bedpsed  aft^r.a  p^9per  • 
c^iTjQtnt  had-  beea  ^t^blUhe^l^j  and  by,  s^jiieral  ptl^^ 
u^tm^y^wh  we4 <aot  b^  heps  ewmerat^.      » .,i     . 

^0*  foomer  will  the  fire  be  extifigui^hfd,.  than,  tl^e 
j^Ir.in  the  £<nQke7(^aq[iber  will  begii)«,to  cpol;  aj^l  this 
.icoqinef^  willqantinue  to  avigiaaen^  if  it  be  no^  pi^- 
vented)  yntii  jt  i^oquir^^  the  same  teia^peratxine  with 
^4})e^Qp^n.jMr*  As  ii.coois^  ^he  biilk  of  the,  air  ip  the 
>$mi^<4;hai3aiber  wilt  be  diminished;  to  supply,  whic^^ 
.dimtiMilJKtf)  m  bulkg,  some  cold  ^  ini^t  be  suffered  to 
^ttler  ifrom.  withx>ut;  ;9.od  if  the  register  of  the  fir%,8toye 
b^'/Qif>s4y^^  {which  it  ought  to  be  ,wben  the  fire^^s 
i<tf  bft.fKti09ii§i^d),  .there  wjll  be  a  pecefe;ty  lo.,prQ- 
U¥vdeii|iniC|pwii)grthfit  comwunipatep  with  the  external 
^^andjfj^  Mf-y^m^^'  If  this,0pjenin|g  be  made 
4l^rjtij<?f^Q|tf^Af  Ihe  chamber,  it  wiU  tfndveiy  Ijttle 
10  diminish  the  e^eptfor  &  considerable  ti^e;  for^,  hy , 
htlws;.fH»i|fti>Pjitjh^,fiool  ^air  4^ial;  enters  will  preservp  its. 
lljpbwsf^Ht  tbiejpivept  p^<  of  J^e  chamber,  wilh9ut  int^* 
j^miMiog  wWirUt*?  Wftnn^rabovej  ^consequently 
}i%m\\  ^pntiflpe^^  ^tj}n  ljieatii3g  the  aur.  abpve  the 
:,fHP9ke4tQhw»h^  ?»^ithiVi^,littl^  ab^temept. 
liy  Jftithi**  nm^3Pi:^^W  ^  tempei:?.ture  may^^e 
itept -JHp'jftffi^.yeffl  Iw&time,  .^thoug^  t^e  fir?  %^^d. 


! 


*  •  .  n  • 

niulated  neat'  being  always  iri  proportion  to  th^j^  df pAj^f: 
^88  ^MAH^  h^HP^  ;>8H^^yr  t  ?i¥ai^^Je4*o,  lb» .  houfc 

ro^m  j|o  .^^Ij^p^^l^f  lf;^q^P)ffaj;d  ,io.  ;th^.ft<n^-^b««*fir>rr,. 
^%  Vb§S  ^?ffj^(V^fi^P  ):ffli"'^<^*4!fi«?dH*y^to  a«ct  upon  il. 

tipK^ip ^t|i^  hCf^t^o^^e  .jfl^er^ia  5pp^^^  pem«K.riiAndt .. 

thr  ^es  i^^J^^^i^^pr^^^m^r^gu^jji^ei:!^  jyj^poHioa:'. 
to  tbedegj[|^e^9|[,)if;p^i^  >  k.t  .^no 

*^8  it^wjlj  t^f^at^ljtimes  iaGai>vei>i#p^^^  malQe;ttbo:i  * 
cb^mljeif^ .  ft)!*,  :^^^)4.  Ai^  pf  gteat-  dep«ih,  =  .^ftisWiirt JwiJI  o.t 
tend  Jpjprifse^je  ^n.  quality  pf^V^f^fsa^^^  tb^'Jongurjfif 
th^Jg^ger,tr^at  l>o4y.of  l)ea^ed  air  c;|n  be.inactej>it>«ffittteB 
be^^^^^reii^^^  acjf^aptage  to  bayp  aJti  a^3(iliftry,^l^fy^chdIlib!e^rtJ 
ma^e  jtc^^cQf^mtipica^li  ^7th  JV  5^f^*>.tip 't^dWieri  dftfirrr 
scribed  for  the  not-house  (page  132);  thus  to  aiignMQt  oi 
the  c|iiantity.  of  j^e^ledo^ir.tQM^y  a^naiyf^-diegieri 
Thif  au,xiHai;y:4^-c;b^pibjer  m^^rb^.n^i^^sifrAnyiitomo'y'i 
venient  foriTi^  apd  ^i?x^y,.be-^9.Me jh^JftVj^liofflih^tptmmi^Ji 
cip^al J ^r-^jia^U^f  if  niacieftary*. .jM- ith^ViKiH  fbcfeieHrw 

*®  vi^iV^^J"  >™i^*^^*^i^  ^*^  ff9P^.,Sh^t(«H^il$)i  th«5ft>tlieiferii 
casionalljy,;r«^8^^;|,,)|y,fUppj^  .i|^i pip«j-,^ppi»Tijb4Hi^'Ae  jl 


upo»the  flattte  'fiVUi^{i«l>a9^&il6"l)lieti  iOMf  ekp\M^^ 

(pa|81*84>j-'   "  .•)Mr.K)..-,-j  111  r.  'i.uh  Tiiw  fi  ■"  "r  ir.itlrjm 

suflferW  lo  teflmtfiw  iOibrisitieniWfe'tfae'WrtHqitt^^itfiilt^'^ 

degfteei  toiKstfffttiftlgv^rt^IfiW^  jJarl'W'tH#,feaV  to* 
beJ.wa»(ea>'by •flying' off  tftrtili^h'  "illfe  '^faiiii8ey:  "mi^*'-* 
wfai^the'fltte  is  ttWfiiguisfifed,'  i^  tttiy'b't''iudey  U  ^" 

anyfJ3«ffttth*H  afeatAttfe<rt"bf 'heat'  iri'^VWdutf^.  'I^w"** 
long  these  interifllfiidtij  fnkf  bej'S^ffl^Va'iV'YAiit^'  ^Ir!-"* 
caai^an«^  (Hat  «>«fti(lfird^itTy'o6v^iiifU^'^  mt  y^'reljum 
■  tolfe^liui»eil«ttdi'W«t<d6aia  the  exifct^fitbiW'of  jVTft'^^ 
anytiaj«'b»tt  bwrit  pTehent''asee!^hibd  Vft^'p^63ifeio 
as  MJcperteniiB-'tJatH  ttbi  y«  feSfeiblisfeefl  t!re'fac'ts'.'?'6u2'^' 
th<»«iwhdTflll*cti*»lU'  ttr^ly  p^ceivc  that  tH^  ihte^Safs^' 

muAiibwcUMMh'iiMigei*  thali  it  would  be'|iruBeiit"bcre'^ 

tohitt»ij|HBoi>.iHi.T.'-r!  ,..■/-,  ■.••■'  ■■■■<  ■■  ■-''■    '■"■";' 

.  lt(^ti^<t^'Yf^M-  H^Npever;  lo  'obsdfv^,'  that  tiiiin/  ' 
ecoiWmreal!  a^afettg^^ft  'ti  iSeriVed  Tffeifa  a  Mi4''atl.^^ 
tefHidint»'lth%>rtiWflkf6thSnrof  tbe  jft^e'in  thTs  case  ps  !' 
we^^  Mte^4(Bt-t^se8f' ^tid  the  ihefadoY)1t|K  of  ^liigi''^ 
be«otm«  dftirbftyHj'fle»^feirV;  b<;^aii^W  h'i^a  iJar'^icular"-^ 
thaoihdus^  m^ftn&^^em^  Atfe  ^^Si'hiWert'^'^ery/'' 
littk-i«*ve*teao^6mntte\i«4ih4^yi!neHt'6f'k^{:!iluiSf*/ 

ffoM«vyciyisui»uiUte^s»kty'Wiiiik<r^'bMk7c{ii-^e^;'i''' 

It,  5*fer%(btei' rtMjalfreS' WS t*  aBWflMSv  ^ttii^hv^l'''  "'*^'' 

m^J)mMt\i  Vllh'*rfflii#,'i'tbil«"^H54v  ^"<lb-MMg-ii''c'M'*^'' 
qu^it^  ^fnimfinm  irt^^Wii^  litte^Mn^Hef  iibQg^^'^ 


/ 
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with  th6  etnoke,  it  ftvaif  mniiimu^  to  bumAraniii#- 
6i6n\ie  )tng«h^  ttttiet^  wididnt 'comimmkatiitg  Bssf 
0eRmh^'•b&\st\l^Vbti.ht»xBe^  \^  auf». 

iieient  to'  wann  d  Unth  the  inside  of  the  flucj  ^titeit 
being' '^verbtrdng  chougbto  petv^dc  ibe'thiobBeisof 
the  briokv  so  a&  to cipenifte: aenaihly  txiihe^kome^ 'dm 
miy^  tnueh'fuel  bfc  ccmsuiiied'  purdy  by  maiiin§  la. 
tvast6'^  Wf?r^  the  "heat/  howereryoaugmeBttd  eonsi^ 
<ferjEbiy  bepcmd'  iliad' degree^  it  would  <|utGkly  ftarvads 
tfai  u^l«  Ibibknefs  of  thfi'briek,'  and  thuK  warm  tbe 
hodse^  "80  that  m  thia  wdya  smiaDtr  qimnftity  of  fuel 
vmnU  do  good.  It  is  truej  indeed,  ihatwfaen  Uiebeait 
IS  ibus  tuisedin  a  fhie  of  the  cofkimoti  <!onMnietion^  <a 
part  of  that  beat  mtidt  be  difsipattd  ^in  the  ofieaaiiirAiy 
iftoing  from  <he  top  of  the  flue;  so  that  waste^  lo  ^ 
certain  degree^  urnst  be  oxperieticed  in  one-way  )<ir 
Ather.'    >    '   '■        '     •'■     '  •  ■■•    '      '     •'.)    •«■   5"!..  a 

Tfee  waste, '  in  either  of  these  waysj  will  bcf'«l4ioliy 
avoided  upon  our  tnode  of  condtrtictioD;  bttft>a<ieniibk 
variation  in  the  effect  will  be  experienced,  evtociDtUB. 
iTonstruetion,  whenf  a  wery* brisk  or  tkrw  fii^dJsikept^ujEi^ 
Where  a  great  degree  o$  iiieatji  wanted  for  tlkefwe 
filove^  for  example,  a  great  saving  wifl;  ahiraiuis  b^irict. 
perienced  by  burning  ar  very  'brisk  Ardy  andisacbansgiug 
k  as  to  allow  as  little  air  as  |)o£iibIe)  ^ 'gtt  aiitonrii^ 
cfaisnn«ythat  has' not  been  iduch  ineatediibyi'^beiii^ 
nsade  to  pai^  dmctiy  tbtrougii  tbecfire^  -fbr^liixiiriihii 
casciythe  snfoke^chaniber  >wiU  be^ifiUedjwithirhiighljr 
heated  air  only,  while  the<  whole  of  ibetnU  air  ifaatit 
formerly  contained  wilt  be'drnwiiap' the  Cshimtiey^Bso 
that  tlie  niomeht-sny  h^at-isobs6ivad>toJpaA>ilptUft 
ehiamey,  the  'fire'nMybe^imoNdUitaly  texfi^^ 
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and. »o  part  of  tbe  heated< smoke  be  sii&red  to^  fl^  o£ 
Thus  will  the  rtqutsite  degree  of  boat  "be  t)blauie4  ^iiU^ 
out  any  was t^  of  fuel  at  ail ;  .wtiereas^^  iiad  tbej  fiife  ^eejit 
sufiitred  to  burn  stewly^  and  a  gircaf  degne.^Df  cobiiai^r 
beeir  allowed  to  paft  inlp.the^^(iQ2oke-<iiafnber7,«thelD]^ 
would  be-  so  ^^ble  as  Bcver  lx>»  rj^e*  tbat^in  -the  zit*- 
ohambec. higher  jtbaoi  the  requi^iie  digtee  ia*  (beistpiireii 
so  that  thi}  atf  fnorn  tbeacef'muuiiibe.ai^fiered/to  pafsnal 
mil  /«37^»' freely  i^ita  the  stove.  .  In  lihiSxway>.iioim)«})^ 
would  it  be  nece&ary  to  ^uff^r  'a  coneide^abki  pOTUpi% 
of  tbe^heatito  jbejost  ^r  pafaing  ©p  the  chimaey^r  hwl 
ivaiite.6fiant>Uxerki6d  would.be  inctirred;  fori,  ^  ilm 
beat  in^tbs  air-ebamber  would  be  so  small  a$  xndt  t<i 
espand  that  atr  much,  and  as^  it  .muat  tbet^ub^  dkvf^ 
l^faAtinto  thestovQ^  a  gieat  quantity  of  external  cfJd 
ak  would  be  wanited  to  .supply  that  wast^,  aZ/  of  w.hiQhr 
must  be  heated  before  it  can  be  suffered  to  pafs  int5 
tfeie  ^tove':  but  when  the  heat  in  the  smoke-chaniber 
idiraifed  to  as  gr^a^  degree^  it  augments  the  heat  in  the 
aA.f4Qhaiiiber.Tery  much;  so  that  a  very-^nali  pprtion 
of;  that^bigWy  heated  air,  being  let  6ff  into  thf  stove^ 
scflnriesjo  wairm  a  great  portion  of  Ihe  air  already  in  its 
Tbusy  BineUirle&  coldiair  requires  to  be  admitted  ibto 
tbe  jair^Ahamber  thaia  in  the  former  case;  not  to  men'* 
titooidDie  tg^ea^ter^'vi^fftct  of  itbe'  .beiit  iCominuniQiatfed 
jdnodglfdhe.fioor  i!D, tbe  Jast  case?  than  iiiitbe^fermer^i 
BrbmiialL  .t&ese;Qi>nsiftierations'it  a|)peats  that  it'wUljM 
ifidj^frndreetonlonudal^ion  thiS'QonstpUoti(m<of'a  bot^ 
boua^^  ito  raise  >t{iei&relqiiiek]^  toa  greatidep^e^  a»d 
SBfl^tjitfonly  tolbuiiQ  fov  a  sho^ri'tim^^; taking  cave  thai 
tbe  ^hoftk€;f  ^tfad  aWi  b!efinade^.to(pa&  throiigb  "the^bura-t 
^rbiG^titban  to^albwiifl  ito/bura  sla^^y  afidcojoktinito 
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k  the  longer.  It  might,  indeed,  be  pofsible  by  burn- 
itig  ^  slow  fire,  to  consume  at  least  ten  times  more 
faei  (without.  proHucuiff  the  effect 'intended)  than  could 


fuel  (without  producing  the  ettecl 


have  been  required  fullv  tp  eflect  it  by  exciting  a  stron 

g',.t.ij.  jO.':1    .'»L'"   ''4    ->>'   r    '■'■'■' i\'\''   \^''  '      .   ■     7i     '.}  ! 

re  for  short  intervals  of  tirtie  ohiv.  ' 

When  a  succelsion  of  houses  ot  dinerent  degrees  or 

temperature  are  wapted;  2iSy  jimt;  the  warmest  stove 

for  forcing:  tne  most  forward  pines,  and  other  tenderest 


house  Tor  the  most  tocward  iruits,  and  so  on,  .a  sue- 
cefsion  Sf  smoke-chambers  may  be' made  to   exci,t§  ' 
tnese  different  decrees  of  heat  with  much  economy*  in 
the  followi nil:  manner:  ; 

Let  the  smoke  chambers  be  divided  from  each  oth^r 


>y  partitions,'  correspond inc:  with  the  jespective  par- 
titibns  of  the  different  houses  above  described;  as  is 

here  represented. 

»i\i-'viijv  .-i;'  :.'•.•  >•>.■.  -     V,-  -.;'.*'-  '  .'•  <*  o'  •"'•'.  ^^(h;  jtfTijJinr^. 

,  "     ,lst.  §tovc,    ,  2nci.  Stove.  3d.  PtQyct,    .,^A/J 

\ii^''Ky'<       J     .'     .  T     ,-•->.'=  .   '   ■'.'  •     '^^:•|^      'Xa    riirrj     nail// 
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1  ne  smoke  palses  from  the,  fare-place  A  into  the 
flrstt  smoke-chamber  at  B,  which  Is  first  ^ned  with 

fne  hottest  smoke  by  driving  ofr  the  whole  of  the  cqpl 

ai  'ii*'  Jiu^Y  -•'••■fTi ''■-'•>, -A'  '^"5,  '-  fitJuL)^  in // 'I'jufaiifr:^ 
air  through  ipe  paisage  C  into  the  second  smoke-cham- 

feiir^'uu  Sii!  v^.*}  .  ^' ,  '  >T7M'''4  <JiJ4^i*^i^i^  v^'^^^'^'^','^^^ 
Der.  Aircr  the 'whole  of  the  cool  air.Tias  been  thus 
mfttoi':^  iMJ^'il^^  -^  '  •  ' -'  V •  '-•  i-"^*-'  iJiuiT-iJuMirt  b'jji^airanl 
driyen  off,,  the  first  smoke-chamber  will, be,  completely 

niiea  with  heated  smoke;  but  the  heit  in  that /rhamp^ 

Will  pe  different  ni  ^'tegular  succefeion,  formine  an 
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infinite  number  of  layers,  or  strata  of  varioos  degrees 
of  heat  from  ^he  top  t<^  the  bottom,  somewhat .  after 
the  following  proportion?,  which,,  for  the  sake  pf  il- 
lustration, we  shall  spppose  far  the  present  to  be  thuj| 
Itrranged;  reckoning  only  four  ^trata  or  layers  of  l^eale<l 
t»moke,  one  above  the  ottier,  }et  us  state  the  heat  of 
the  lowest  stratum%  which  must  always  be  at  the  low* 
est  decree,  to  be  as  onex  that  of  the  second  stratupi 
zsJwo;  that  of  the  (hjrd  as  /pe^r;  sind  th^t  of  the 
fourth  to  be  as  eight.  Let  us  farther  st^ppose  that, 
instead  of  extinguishing  the  fire  whep  things  are,  in 
this  state,  it  shall  be  continued,  and  made  tq.bum  as 
befbre.  The  heat  rn  the  superior  region  of  the  smpkc;* 
chamber  will  continue  to  augment  at, the  top,  wf^ile 
the  whole  of  the  first  stratum  of  heated  smoke  will  be 
pusiied  throufi;h  the  bpenine  C  D  into  the  sec'ona 
smdkd-cTiamber  D  £,  and  afterwards  the  second  heate4 
stratum,  and  so  in  succefsion  the  third  and  the  jourlhi 
When  this  has  been  don^,  the  heat  in  the  second 
chanoier  wHl  be  brought  to  the  ^apae  d^gi^e  a|  it  waa 
in  t  w  J&'^f  ^wh(6a  i|t  begail  tp,  a^ii|d(  heated  .aiit  ^to  the 
^^cojp^  while  that  in  the^r^f  ctjamber  will!  baj^e  aug- 
meBiW  so  much  heyond-Ttas  that-tne  first"(or  i6j|^est) 
stratum  will  be  as  suxiteen,  and  that  in  the  highest  atra* 

It  the  fire  he  still  continued,  the  x^QdX  in  iwjir^t 


cnai 
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tngmenied,  without*  suffering  the  stnallest  pdrticfc  of 
the  heated  smoke -ta  pafs  through  the  chifnaney  G  It, 
so  that  none  of  k'caii  be  loat. 

When  the  fife  is  extingiifshtjd,  and  the  heat  in  the 
iirie)ke-ch ambers  begins  to  bediitiinJsh^d:  t-h'c  air-hole 
nt'Ar  the  bottom  tjf  the  tkird  smokfe-ehaitobcr  being 
rmw  opened'  (for  the  purposes  abdve^  described)  the 
heated  smoke  "will  '%egiii  t6  be  drawn-bafck  from  the 
ihird  chamber  -lo-the -s^c^wrfthroiigh  thepafsage  F  E, 
$nd  'from  the  ^'eemd  to  the  [first  throitgh  the  piifsage 
D  C;  and  thiis  tb^  h&itest  part  of  the  smdke  contained 
ki  the  8ecbftda«ychana%^S?%iH'be  drawn  bacfcj  -so  a* 
K>  occupy  the  coolest"  part8  of  the  jitimaify 'ChaHrttersf 
guecefsively,  until  they  attain  th^  fewest  Aegifete  of  heat 
that  suits  the  purposes  of  the  different  hduses  respec- 
tively, when  th6  fire  mHy  be  re-Kghted  to  fenew  the 
heiat  by  a  procefe  similal-  to  that  which-  took  place  dur- 
ing the  first  heating:  of  them,  as  ftbOve  VJescfibed^  • 

When  th^heat  in  the  primary  smoke- chambe^ift 
thus  augmenting,  and  pushing  the  injoke  forward  into 
those  of  a  subsidiary  kind,  th^dir  ib  Iht^air^cbaA^s 
tbove  them  will  be  acted  upon  with*  %'  p¥6pflDfrtiiohMfe 
power  to  the  defgrees  6f  heat  they  I'espeetFvely  attain; 
That  ?a8ove  the  jSr^  smbke^diamber  w?H  be  ^p6irJ» 
tionally  heated  and  expanded:  '0pe*i{tt^^»bei1ng^'iiiade 
from  tile -fott^r  part  of  the  first  iifr-ehaitiber'^by  bftknsr 
df  a'  pipe  that  terminates  iii'an  open  mouth  Htzt  *me 
higher  part  of  the  second  air-chamber,  the  cotJfl  iil^ 
that  was  originally  in  the  air'^tKah»ber,''tft4tiia!s  4ot 
yet  beeii  rarefied  by  thereat,  vil^MPfii*st  bi^fdrded'Htft 
^vt  i^o  the  second  aif-chathber;  then '^rititiidfeif 
part  of  the  heated  atr  wHi  foUcfw  it;  and  ^o,  -gradtiaBjr> 


ihose  portions,  of  it^tb^t  ane  a^ore  andi«iorc  beatied  will 
foUow  it;  md  saon  till  it  •be  ^llji.and  tbl^n  iaato  th^ 
third,  and  from  thence  inta  the  op^iiiair^  tbrough  tb^ 
bok  left  near  the  io/(oi?i,Qf  tbjs  subsidiary  air-cham- 
jbery  which  should  \^  always  left  open,  a^  before  4er 
'ftcribed  (page  134}  if  the  heat  be  $o  long  con^u^4» 
and  so  little  of  it  let  .off  into  i^e  .hot--faous^{>,i  as.comr 
pletely.  to  fUl  the  last  subsidiary  air-chan)ber«  When 
ihe  fire  is  extinguished^  and  ^the  whole  allowed  to  codl^ 
that  superfluous  heated  air  which  was  tjhrpwn  into  ith)» 
auxiliary  air-chambers  will  be  drawn  back,  as  s^boyje 
describe  respecting  the  smoke;  so, as  to.p^serve  a«L 
equality  of  temperature  for  a  very  long  time*  When 
the  reader  considers  that  the  smoke-chambers  have 
4faeir  heat  prevented  from  diminishing,  l^  drawing 
ha^k  the  heated  smoke  after  the  same  manner,  he  may 
easily  conceive  that  a  very  long  time  must  elapse  after 
the  fire  shall  have,  been  extinguished,  before  any  «eOf- 
sible  diminutiQi».i!f  t)ae  heat  in  the  air-chamber  bek>\!r 
^k^Jkst  «toye  can  take  place,  , 

Bht  as  it  mu^t  happen,  that.th^  heat  in  these  air*' 
d^ju^ber^  respectivpjy  will  be  coi|siderjiJ>ly  higher  jujjl; 
b^fi  the /fir?;  is  extiagui^hed;than.it,^\^ill  afierv^arcJi 
^^m^  it  bi!)hpves^u$  toshowtin  what  mtaoner  thiogi^ 
iti4yiJbe>^,ipan»ag^  jas  i^ot  to.^ffer  thi«  inequality  of 
^a3jp^a^rfi.,i?»  t|?ie  air-chjin^b^r  to  have;  a«iy  WP^Wd 
fi^j^t,  f  Qfk  the  i,emperature  qf  >  the,>  )M- j^^ses: ,  themr 

im^  Wffb>rgr^ter  .ia^.thp  l;^p  .tbau  the  bottpip  oj^  tj^^ 
^'j<Hfif>f^,Wy)':M«Ki>  .*^^!^*5at^^^  heated  ia  m. 
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greatier  of  kfser  degree  at  "jvleasure.  For,  if  the  pipe 
tbroiigh  which  t;hal  air  is  to  be  conveyed  into  the  hot* 
house,  shall  open  into  the  air-chamber  near  the  bottom 
bnly,— in  other  words,  if  it  be  long, — the  air  that  wiB 
be  thu»  adi^iitted  will  be  cool  when  compared  with 
4t)at  ^'hich  would  be  transmitted  through  a  short  tabe 
|ibat  opened  into  the  cbs^ber  directly  under  thefloon 
Hence  it  tolloun^,  that  we  m^v  admit  into  the  hot- 
bouse  even  cooler  air  from  tht  iotiom  of  the  air-chaih- 
\jkTj  when  it  is  heated  to  its  greatest  degree,  tt)an  H^pi, 
which  tve  can  dmw  froiii  the  i<^  of  it  after  it  has  bet;^ 
wfferedi  to  cool  considerably.  By  having  fyipei^  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  therefore,  we  may  regulate  the  d€gfc^,crf^ 
he^t  at  pleasure* 

'  Bdt,  as  inconvenience  might  be  expetieticed  feffia 
the  use  of  m^ny  pip^s,  the  same  effect  miiy  be  pfr^f 
duci^d  by  me  only,  if  construfcted  in  the  following  m^Xix 
iier:'^let  one  tube  of -milled  iron,  or  other  tpetaL  $\\m 
into  another  so  as  to  fit  it,  like  the  moveable  ppie  of  a 
common  watering-pot;  these  lube^  being  ftp  in^4^<^ 
X6  admit  of  the  innermost  one  being,turne4  roii^!«rp^^|||^ 
the.  other.    Let  four  or  more  n^rrfl^  sli4«,  OT  sittpir 
openings,  be  made  in  the  outermost  tt^i^  «g^|tijjejift|IHU 
line,  from  top  to  bottom.  L.et  that  tube  l^.^fsfd  ^|NM(^, 
ifaie  floor  of  the  hot-house,  and  fixod  ^^^Ji'^^.A^^^ISi^ 
Wttom  of  it  being  closed.  I,^t  an  e^al  f|^ifai;^,||r|p||^ 
row  dp^ings,  of  the  same  dimen^ioDs,  and,  j|jM|p|«| 
distances  from  the  end,  as  xio^J^^i^^  ^^h^^jj^j 
in  the  same  direction  (but  not  tn  t|(f  «aflrie  U^)  t^S^ivii'H'* 
ta  the  inner  tube.   Z^ei  it  then  be  «tipy^  iiitf»  ^'4>4iLg 
lube,  and  pushed  to  the  botctxn;  and  if  it 
ttiiule  \6\\^  Ui^n ' the  first •  tube,  it  mil -prcji^ 
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it^  90  as  to  admit  of  being  grasped^  for  t)i^  purpose  of 
Deitig  turned  round  at  pleasure.  If  this  tube  be  ptit 
into  suchT  a  pibsitiori  as  that' none  of  the  holes  in  it 
correspond  with  those  m  the  other,  rt  is  plain  that ino 
air  can  be  transmitted  through  jt  into  the  hot-house, 
Let  two  corresponding  marks  be  9iade  in  ihc^  top  iA 
the  tubes  to  (letVore  when  it  is  in  that  position;  then 
turn  It  round,  till  the  two  lowest  openings  m  each 
tube  correspond,  in  which  position  air  will  l>e  admitted 
iii^O  the  inner  tube  at  the  lower  part  of  the  air-chan)-« 
oer,  alrtd  thus  iunered  to  pais  through  it  (the  top  l^eiufi^ 
kIWaylf  ilpen)  iifto'  the  hot-house.  Mark  this  positioa 
also.*  'After  Ihe  same  manner  any  of  the  other  holei^ 
liiay  be' opened  at  pleasure,  all  the  others  befng  necef- 
sari^^  closed  at  that  time;  and  if  the  positions  be  pro- 
p&lj^  marked  above  wheti  these  holes  respectively  cbr-» 
Feipona,  It  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  operator  to  open, 
^^  bat  of  them  that  he  shalF  require,  and  thus  to 
tfatistfjitt  die  hotter  oi^  cooler  air  at  pleasure. 
^  In  cbns&iuerice  of  {his  arrangement,  it  will  be  m 
dHh^^Wer  to  prevent  the  house  from  being  over-heated, 
4Sft(h*^lilfi^'lhe  air-c^ahi^  above  its  usual  tempe- 

f8BB£''ai''w^*k<»  frblfti^b^^^  top  cold  when  the 

ifll^lsilf  llAen  there  to  a  low^f  degree ;  so  that  a  re-  * 
imMFW  thecal'  by  rekindling*  the  fire  can  only  be- 
«illbe1^j^if'aft«t  ail  the;air  that  has  been  heate^^ 
aBiilii%i^^  temperature  of  tlie  house  shall  have  "been  ^ 
vMMMftrn'''badk'  iritd  the  fifst  chamber,  and  frotn  * 
iMHb^^Mft^  i&iiam  bl^  the  highest  .opening  in  the  pipe  * 
dnil^liitl^dok,^t>e^^  tranisjmitted  freely  into  the ^ 
•IWI^^  m' B«Jt  ifi  our  power  at  present  to  #ay  ho^^' 
%f4,  iin^er  theie  circuaustahces,  may  be  <it«- 


l>^ 
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continued  j  but  we  can  with  certainty  fiay^  that  scatceff 
a  single  particle  of  heat  that  i3  ^xcited  J)y  the  iire  caif 
be  suflfered  to  run  to  waste^  as  the  whole  i^  applied  in 
the  most  direct  manner  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  excited. 

/       '  fTo  be  continued.'] 

■  ■  ,  I  II      •      ■  I      -I   I       ,  I     II   ■  I    .,     ■■^ 

■  ,  » 

To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  injfgriculture,  ^e^ 

SIR, 

I  WAS  so  much  interested  in  what  yo^ 
said  about  iron  rail -ways  in  the  fourth  volume  of  youf 
Becreations.  that  it  determmed  me  to  alter  the  route 
of  an  ^excursion  I  intended  to  make  into  the  country 
this  summer,  from  the  westward  to  the  northward  | 
ILnd  I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  I  liavf 
been  highly  gratified  by  examining,  personally,  most 
of  those  rail-ways  which  you  described  in  the  XXIIId 
Bumber  of  your  workj  and  I  an^  convinced  that  others 
who  inay  take  the  same  method  that  I  have  done  pf 
satisfying,  their  curiosity  with  regard  to  this  particular, 
will  think  themselves  abundantly  repaid  for  their  trou<^ 
ble.     After  being  witnef*  to  the  iipmensf  savif^g  thai 
will  result  from,  this  mode  of  conveying  weighty^ goods, 
and  the  facility  with  which  roads  of  ;this  kind  may  be 
made,  withput  the  use  of  water  or  other  mateifials  that 
cannot,  be. commanded  every  where,  it  is  impof^ibfe 
for  me  to  exprefs  in  adequate  terms  the  idea  thfit  J 
have  conceived  of  the  extent  of  t)ie  improvepfi^^s  ta 
which  this  ihbde  pf  conveys^ce  may  give  rise.    ,A^d 
when  we   consider   the  advfintages  which  our  little 
island  pofsefses  in  this  respect  above,  perhaps,  any 
other  spot  on  the  globe,  froqx  the  abundance  of  our 
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coal-mines^  and  the  quantity  and  goodnefs  of  our  iron 
ores,  it  cannot  fall  to  excite,  in  the  bosom  of  every 
well-wisher  of  his  country,  ideas  of  the  most  exhila**- 
rating  kind.  Contemplating  things  in  this  point  of 
view,  I  rejoice  to  find  that  a  plan  is  in  such  forward* 
nefs  for  executing  an  iron  rail-way  on  this  improved 
plan  so  near  to  the  metropolis  as  that  which  is  to  go 
from  Wandsworth  to  Croydon;  which  will  put  it  in 
the  power  of  many  persons  to  be  witnefsesof  its  prac- 
tical utility,  who  might  not  otherwise  .have  had  it  ia 
their  power  to  observe  it  for  many  years  to  come.  I 
sincerely  wish  the  undertaking  complete  succefs. 

With  a  view  to  contribute  my  mite  towards  the  ex* 
tetision  of  such  a  beneficial  improvement,  I  beg  leave 
to  suggest  an  alteration  respecting  one  particular  m 
the  recommendation  that  you  have  given  for  having 
an  iron  rail- way  from  the  Isle-of-Dogs-docks  to  the 
city  of  London,  which  I  doubt  not  you  will  approve 
of.  After  having  observed  the  rail-ways  themselves^ 
I  cannot  'see  any  good'  reason  for  shifting  the  carriages 
from  one  set  of  wheels  to  another,  when  they  are  t^ 
go  from  the  rail-ways  to  the  street,  as  you  have  sug- 
gested. It  is  very  true,  that  small  wheels  may  be  made 
to  go  on  the  rail-ways  with  great  convenience,  which 
could  not  be  made  to  go  upon  the  street;  but  the  rci 
verse  of  this  seems  to  be  by  no  means  necefsary ;  as  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  wheels  of  a  convenient  size^ 
fitted  to  go  on  the  streets,  may  not  go  equally  well  oft 
the  iron  rail-ways.  I  examined  these  rail-ways  under 
this  point  of  view  vvith  great  attention,  and  am  per^ 
fectly  satisfied  that  a  wheel  from  four  to  five  feet  dia* 
meter,  or  more/  with  a  tread  from  three  inches  or  up- 

Us 
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wards  in  breadth,  may  go  on  the  rail-ways  as  well 
as  any  other  wheel  whatever.  The  breadth  of  the  sole 
of  th^jrailfway  i*  four  inches;  so  that  a  large  wheel 
with  a  flat  tread  (nokfikcufau^Ucirt^  unwieldy  broad- 
wheef^d  NYa|:gcui  wheels)  qovild  go.  upw  these  aswdl 
as  aqy  other  wheel.  For,  although  it  be  true,.that> 
on  account  .of.  the  larger  diMHeterof  .these  wbceli,  i^ 
woutd  be  lefs  difficult  to  make  them  sunxiou.nt  the. 
flange  fh^^n.a  small  whieel,  yet^  as,  the  hprse.must  n^- 
ce/sarily  moye  always  in  the  middle  track,,  there  .f?aA. 
b^  so  little  tendency  to  draw  them  to  a  side,  that  there  . 
seems  not  to  be  the  smalle^  rtasion  to  apfireh^nd  thai 
they  ever  could  be  taken  from. the  track  of.the  rs^il- 
wfiy,. .  If  this  be  admitted,  it  wiH^f()llow  that  the  Bsm^ 
set  of  wheels  may  be  employed  for  cairj^^qg  tbe^.lofd 
the  whole  way  from  the  wharfs  to,the,w^reboiises  ,m, 

town,  and  that  the  only  alteration  tbatjV\^u|drj^5;»^?qvi^f4» 
when  ihey  were  to  come  upon,  or  to  leave  tbe  rail- way- 
wo^ild  be,  to  hook  to  each  w^aggon^^  whjcn  it^wa^  to^igO^^: 
upon  tKe  street^  a  pair  of  convenient  shaft;?  fpr.tjji,^^i:^i;^c^. 
to-ffo  into,  and  to  take  them  off  wjien,  thef^.tetj^^cjdi.,. 

to  the  rail-way;  a  number  .of  horses*  suf)ipientrU>)f|r^yf,H, 
these  wa^^ons  through  th^  stress,  ]!)|iing.r^KY^y^  ^^ 
in J^a^ftj  ^t ^jje landing,  pjac?,;;  U^^r^  f }j i^^rri^Rgpr, s. 


^^mfl '?        country  couH,  be^^^viajlj^^^v?^.  ^i^^tA 

other  alteration   than  that  of  merely  nuttinff  oa  or    , 
iaKing  on  the  shafts,  a^  circuinstances  should,  reguy-ft^  , 
if  you  approve  of  this  hmtj  please^  to  ia«ert  rt^in  ,, 
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ybuf  useful  work,  with  your  first  convenieiicy,  which 
will  obhge  your  constant  reader, 

1RTTT  JTrRnTV** 


BULSTROryfc. 


BtS 


< « 


P.  S;  I  shall  ^11  up  the  remainihg  part  of  this  sheet 
of  paper  with  i  ftw  remarks  that  occurred  to  me  on 
the  visit  that  I  paid  to  Matlock  when  in  that  neigh* 
bcittfhoorf:'^     ^    '■    - 

f'presutrie'^  that  few  of  your  readers  need  to  be  in-  . 
ibhtied  of'th^  romantic  situation  of  that  charming  . 
viffage'.  '  This  lias  been  so  often  noticed  in  the  various 
to)7t)graphieal  accounts  6f  England  and  its  beauties^ 
as  l!d  be  Very  generally  known.  On  that  head,  then, 
I  miHl  only  give  my  hearty  afsent  to  the  praises  that 
haVe'been  bestowed  upon  it  by  every  person  who  has 
viiiled'it  in  the  summer  season.  Indeed,,  whoever 
cotild^bt) template  the  grand  and  striLing  beauties  of 
that^ bewitching  place  without  feeling  an  imprefsion 
liki^eiTchi^htmetit,  must  have  a  soul  utterly  incapable 
of 'felishihg' the  beauties  of  nature.  It  is  not,  how- 
eveP/^lds  an  object  of  taste,  but  under  a  philosophical 
pofWt^bf  ^iew,  that  I  mean  here  to  consider  it. 

THfiv^upendous  grandeur  of  its  focks  were  not  qiore 
attracUH'to  me  than  the  unparalelled  health  and  vi- 
gotiPfef  Its  trees,  and  the  luxuriance  of  every  plant  and  . 
we^'  tK^t  sprung  up  in  such  profusion  in  every  part '. 
*  of  ^tftak' valley .  The  wall-flowers  were  in  full  blooni^ 
ana  'mi6'fii'  I'e^etnbled  higli  bushes  of  broom,  at  9,  little 
'  .disWricfe^'tiiaii  any  thing  else  to  which  I  could  coni- 
par^  ftienr;  and  almost  every  other  plant  afsumed  a. 
simifiV/'^'fJpearance'^of  health  an^  vigour.  This  t:^T 
ireiKc'luiuriahce  of  v^tation  could  not  fslil  to  dra^ 
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the  attention  towards  a!n. investigation  into  the  cause 
of  it.     I  examined  the  soil,  and  could  find  nothing 
peculiar  in  it,  except  the  quantity  of  calcareous  -matter 
that  it  contained.     To  that  may,  perhaps,  be  added 
the  strong  calcareous  impregnation  of  the  waters  that 
jpeti^late  that  soil  pretty  generally.     The  rocks  in  thai 
neighbouriaobd  %^  eittlryy  calcareous  j  but  those  that 
have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air,  and  raise  their  tow-' 
ering  tops  so  high,  dre  hard,  and  differ  so  little  froin 
many  other  kinds  df  lime-stonie,  that  I  could  not  at* 
tribute  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil  to  the  moulderifig^bf 
these  rocks.     Oh  digging  into  the  ^oil^  however,  an- 
other kind  of  calcareotts  stone  is  every  where  met 
with,   whose   singularity  of  appearance   must  strike 
wcry  stranger  as  aii  uncotnnion  production  of  nature. 
It  is  extremely  porous,  and,  w;hen  fresh  opened,  is  soft 
to  the  touch,  of  a  dark  brown  earthy  cdour,  and  ad- 
mits of  being  then  easily  cut  with -any. edged  tool,  or 
Crumbled  down  to  powder.    If  it  be  cu^  liito  blocks  of 
any  determinate  size  and  shape,  and  allowed  to 'dry  ih 
the  air,  it  becomes  whitish,  and  extremely  firm;  iand^,  a^ 
it  binds  with  lime  cement  more  firmly  than  any  t)thfe*r 
kind  of  ^tone,  it  affords  a  very  proper  material  for  build- 
ingj  being  light,  firm,  and  extremely  durable.  This  suB* 
^stance  they  call  marie;  and  it  is  apparently  the  de- 
tritils  (moulderings)  of  this  matter  which  constitute's 
that  part  of  the  soil  to  which  it  owes  its  extreme  fer- 
tility. ''    ' 
When  I  examined  this  kind  of  stone  as  it  was  fre^*h 
dug. up,  it  appeared  so  open  and  porous,  and  afsumefl 
such  a  diversity  of  forms,  that  I  was  at  first  at  som'fe 
loft  for  its  origin  5  but  it  did  not  require  much  atlen*- 
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ii^  ib  be  able  to  trace  it  through  its  various  modifi- 
catipns. 

There  is  a  petrifying  well  in  the  village^  which  most 
atmigers  go  to  see,  and  which  no  visitor  ought  to  omit 
iiftquiiring  lbr«  There  you  are  let  into,  the  whole  secret 
of  the  formation  of  this  stone,  under  all  the  iofinttety 
diversified  forms  that  it  afsunies;  £br  all  the  waters 
there  seem  to  be  more  or  lefs  of  the  same  nature  with 
this  well  (a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  petrifyijQg  quar 
lity  of  the  water  of  the  tepid  bath  being  exhibited  in  a 
iitile  ^endosufe  between  the  road  and  the  river,  beloW^ 
ihe  batfa^  Wbere  the  conduit  leading  from  it  conges 
above  ground).  Whatever  substance,  whether  animal^ 
naineni],  or  fo&ile,  is  immersed  in  this  water,  becomes 
in  a  short  time  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  this 
soft  greyish  calcareous  matter,  which  invai^iably  af- 
sijimes  3*  firm  texture  as  it  dries.  A  petrified  wig  is 
<)kne  of  the  articles  there  shown,  the  hairs  of  which 
bare.  Ix^  each  of  them  incrusted  as  other  substances 
are.  Tbi^  incrustation  becomes  thicker  the  longet  it 
is  s^ufTered  to  jemain;  so  that  two  hairs  that  were  at 
firrs^t  separate  from  each  other  soon  come  to  touch;  and 
by  and  bye.  they  iniite  into  one.  The  small  mafses 
become  then  a  solid  matter,  and  only  the  larger  ring* 
lets  are  detached:  the  larger,  in  time,, would  touch  at 
their  extremities,  leaving  cavities  in  the  heart,  and 
so  pn. 

All  the  substances  moistened  by  this  water  become 
Ihu^  ihcrustated;  so  that  the  stone  thus.  .£E>nned  mus;t 
of  necefsity  afsume  a  diversity  of  forms,  not  only  on 
account  of  jthe  shape  of  the  substances,  but  according 
to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  suflfered  to  remain 


iitil^e  «^(tr«  t  Avttufi^  £»£  fog^  0r  a^wtaikof  graft,  f dc 
Q^m{>)^  i(fter> ]$yiing>  a  ftbort  lim^, .,  exlivbitS:  th&  perfect 
l9^^Qpkkla|^ef^r  ittliat"  the  s^ofs*  or-  gra£i  bore  before^  it  wa» 
ifUP^rBeilli  b^o^^as'  /^  movudtAlion  is^^m.  diuf^anft 
thin,  iii'v^^^^tr.^tu)  brHtl^^  andi^aaily  clfiflrtiijKd.ii  ^tf 
^yijlpfe^siiiflfbfed  to.iremai<rk  lofiger,'  tli«:'  femis^  o£  the 
t£ll^J3^fi^menU'llT«Jo^y^  and  H^beecHneB  a;s^mi^^ 
ixig^oaly  ajve^eDfiU^aep'to'dife  geDeratfomDofjlht  maiej 
iMli^tit'a^y/appoarfltnce  of  thie  minute  traits,  .. '  -»  : 
i.l£l{t>4)UiadieQf<tstidk9  bereft  in  the-veiatcr,  tbese^^Ito 
faeoom^  inomi^yMand  exhibit  at  first  die  fKrfcxrt  j9b(u 
pearanoe.  of  (every,  stick  in  stone;  if  they  lie4osgtr,«jdiM 
lAsO^becomti^vareolrd  ma&,  whkfainjcreases'ittsilEefitl 
|M}0pQrtiDflA.4o  ithe  4engtb  of  time  k  remains^;  8tt;4bal 
lihifi  bundle  of  sticks  may  become  the  nuctsBftnofvia 
iftrgdrookHinitime.  The  wood  of  these'  stioks^iiavr^ 
eveir^-gradiiaUy  decays,  the  ston^*  tbat>fomied  ^heroifti^ 
gidiiatcoiii»g'^rG5erviiigit8  fonni;  so- tbat^hent  you 
IX)nieyf after  the  kpsepa^hapsi.of  sages,  (to  owl' iup^tbt 
tt^Ai^ yon  6iM  :boUoWs«  where  the<  stidaDiweve^  lio  lail^-the 
ivregulari^yof \fi)rfn  tha>lt  th^ 'firat ixn^jn >ifr axfMtseel 
/9f  rubbUb,  consi$iii»g  of ;  aalies, .  atoneaty^i^cdiri,  Jibncs^ 
j0r  any  4)ther  matetials^f  bepervadad  byithe.sfcunerwt^ 
ter^  ^ibe^e  ftbo  beeome  dnatuiied  Witfa^^tbciisamerbcab- 
^CM^eouiSi  ntatter^  ihiujl  ferming^^parsteiUQUekinoftso 

n ,  Siieh,.  ^ify  ^  have  no  dattbt^  is .lihft  briginiof  ilhat 
{p^kSG^^s  ^rock  whiich  :is  /foiivid'  >uildBir'  th^  suhiace^ttttruy 
l9^i;e,  ^>Qui  Matiloeikf  whipb-^is  ^Imnj^  softaadiieodpr 
*^il^  mm%9  aqd,  w<hi^  ^ofpour^e,  when;  it  is  pt^Uqd 
^f^cqs  iix  Iha^.fttaie^  fovmsiv^^kind^of  «9iii  lOoinsistBig 
;/^h^y  gjl  c^{:a2^ou9  ni^r  Dsififd  iWAkthithe  nati^  atsl 
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of»  the  wuntryi,  Wtaflti  ap^a¥d  t*^^  to^fctfWlifeea 
ohkfly:  of  an  argillaceous  itvatvifreif  'a^nbts  linifltti^ 
pofrefses'  a  degK^  of  &ftilky  fklc^^^f<«dtti1i£bte^i»^tte' 
gmrtb  ^  most  of  4h«  plarn€»  liiTiiilatl^ctillff  atdl'%yHfiiif 
«ilan,^perhaf)a^  ^A^mhet^haitAn  ht-^^MtAi  '^^-^" 
il  do  not  knowr,  »ir^  trhentitr  ytfu  *^il}  «(gii^\<jih'ilfb 
m  ^inkmg^that  >  (fae>^itiie#fe^^  feHiK  ty'  it k^\  Hg^  «i9ti^^ 
to;tfae^clnreoo9»vatler^  mdl*e^$p€iiiall5!it^iieA  We^dSfLi 
fiider  that. chedky  soil gy  wbieh  i^eafctty  iio&siatiJ^itflt^ 
of.  th^raame  materialf ,  are?  by  na  me&tnte^  'rtlkMirkhbM  Yor 
tt^  yaluableiqui^y.  :Pevhftpi  my  nottdutf) diin()iixt 
bead  inav^  not*  be  well  founded;^  but, 'aa^aiiiifvctrtigat^ 
tion^xtf 'thsmimay^  fmbaUy^-Iead  to  mm&km^^^Sti^ 
I[:iAi2^  wi^bycmr  ^eniiifsioii,  freely  state  nvhatlocnmsf 
loimGjffli'tiiat.head^  £or  yoiir*correetiol»,  aiidJttucDttf 
ymirf  jvudictoua.miders. « 1  give*  these  conjeataii6s>tiofiiai 
ruka^/butasimeiDB'poaikicms  to  beiartherieachmmed^^''^ 
./nTb&jtalcaartDiU'  uKitter  in  chalky  soUs  lattetes  eidnof 
10  ber rp«ve,  oor  -inttimatdy  bfeqded: wi th^  clay^;  Hand^Mg 
thisiinnkurc-MflDlui  to  faiave  beeiv  foFttied  'wii^ti<  the  t^^ 
eaooQiLi^  ittatternviis miitr  p€rftctiyimi&2  Matey  iib  oeineir 
eaoite  ^buoGgh^  ^mtdk  theiuHrdfened^^tate  of  u  stdtte)  ao 
thcty^f  ad»e«  >it  fin  mbbtened^' :  the  chalic  <  does  not  'seem 
ta3li9ide''thsi{)ail^iic}e&  of 'theclaji^  sO'ids  («ibt  leriprevent 

so  that  it  always  becomes  soft  and  cohesive  WlMi  ttibi(A, 
add  hard^iund  adhesive >\i^ibeii  dry:,  tbtis  it  iiriAaiiVs! tft  all 
ttnttsooekiiy  thb  vohbte^of^dbe  worst  of  th^  i^'^dMi^ 
^qteadkitoiioflus  «|roiig  tjlayyto  Wbiuh'^e  stif^ravMietf, 
ipQ^lnipB)  dK)ttie'tllaii  .k^deriv^s  fftiiii'  6^ada^&''  m^fllWr 
miu-^^daefOifoikX  '^dinblnattt^fii.  ^  On  ih^f  oib^r  ^btbfrf,  % 
the  ja^abyahirdJmir%;«(a  ^fti^'taH  *^^  tiie  eakan^^a 
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inatler  -htfving  been 'depoei ted  from  w^teria  which  it 
had  been  chemicaHy- iiUohed,  and  consequently  in  its 
ca9i|6ti<p  fttate^*  it  afeumeft  a  stony  ci^asi^nce  as  it  dnes^ 
^nd  cafeURiot  of  course  be  any  mone  ^i^d  on  by  wjat^r 
soas  lo  soften  it,  as  in  the  pother  case.  On  the  conr 
irary,  when  mechanically  coosfdeiredt  as  blfoded.with 
the  clay,  it  must  act  a^  sand,  so  as  to  diminish  its  co* 
beslveoefs :  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  contained  ia 
the-mafev  Aecordingly)  -nothing  of  tfait  cohesive  slipy 
perinefs  is  found  in  the  Matlock 'mouldy  wWch.  is  $o 
remarkiibly  characteristic  of  chalky  soils.  Although^ 
therefore,  it  contains  perhaps  an  equal  proportion  of 
calcareous  matter  with  some  kinds  of  chalk,  it  may^ 
and  indeed  ought  to  pofsefs  qualities  extremely  difierent 
frcmi  -it  in  respect  to  the  promoting  or  retanKog  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  Be  this  asit  naay, :  the  soil  about 
Mattlock  ia  certainly  nmich  mere  &yourable.  tp  the 
growth  of  vegetables  id  gebeml  thaa  any  chalky  soil 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

.1  hope  yoQ  will  esecttse  my  freedoBi  in.ihazarding 
these  conjectunes,  as  theyr  are  only  intended  (<to  lead  to 
a 'more  'accurate  investigation  of  this  interesting  .smb* 

.  'Ni  B.  If  mytcoDJectiire.be  well. founded,  it wouU 
^eem  to  indicate  tbatJime^or  limer  stone  pawdjered^  Apr 
plied  to  clayey  «oils  in  very  large  psropwimr^s^  ought 
to  haveiJL.  powerful  tendency  to  fertilise,  the.. soil; 
though  soft  chalk  should  not  produce  ja  like  ibeneficiai 
effect  when  employed  as  -  a  manure  upon  "Stiff  -clayey 
9oifs.'  Oan  you,  or  any  ef  your.readets,.^tate  i^wf^auel^ 
outhenticccteA  facts  which  .would  .tend  either  ta  oon* 
finn  or  eonfuite  this  supposition  ?  . .  i 
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As  to  the  last  part  bf  this  question^  the  EdiWr  can- 
not speak^  having  never  bad  an  o{^ortunity  to  laafct. 
any  experiments  on  the  soils  above  described^,  but  bft 
has  seen  calcareous  soils  which  c(>n6isted  alnoost  eD« 
tirely  of  shells  biy)ken  small,  with  scarcely  any  admix- 
ture of  earth.  These  were  called  shelly  sadds^  and- 
were  rem^rkabte  for  thdr  extraordinary  fertiKty^' 
This  fact  seems  to  confirm,  in  as  far  aa  it  goes>  the 
b)rpothesis  of  this  ingenious  correspondent^  to  wfaont) 
many  thanks  are  returned  for  his  favour^ 


..^j. 


ON  HOT  WALLS,    &C. 

To  the  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agriculture^  CS&, 

SIR,  .     '    ,  jBnci7»  ISW. 

Remarks  and  inquiries  on  uaefol  8ttb-> 
ject^  often  call  fdrlh  instructive  explanations  and  va« 
luable  inrdrmation;  from  an  id^a  that  those  which  l- 
am  about  to  make  may.  induce  communicatiotia  frpBt 
^t,  or  some  of  your  well-infortned  correspondents^ 
which  will  be  acceptable  and  serviceable  to  many 
others  of  ybar  readers,  as  well  to  myself^  I  beg  leave 
to  trouble  you  with  them;  and  I  feel  encouraged  (qi 
do  so  from  the  obliging  attention  with  which  yeu  fa- 
voured a  letter  from  me  some  time  ago^'  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  hot  wall,  &c«  for  which  I  embrace  witib 
pleasure  this  opportunity  of  returning  you  my  best 
thaiiks.  '  I  ought,  by  the  bye,  to  bav^  informed  you 
on  that  occasion,  that  coal-slack,  which  serves  very 
well  for  heating  walls,  ia  so  plentiful,  and  cb^ap  in  tia^ie 
neighbourhood  where  I  reside,  aa  to  render  the  ex«« 
pence  of  it  for  that  purpose  o£.  very  trifling. consid^ra-r 
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tibn;  and  ih^  fltte8>ifrtitead' of  feeing  wJfc  ^hoiigti  to 
^aiknk  a<  bioyv'fe^'^ydu  ^Ay,  tt>  cWe^p' tfteih,  in  nH  Ae 
wJdfe  ranr«c(|irarrite(l  with,  ai^  only  ^boat'ei^ht  irtcllc» 
wide;  and  (bricks  being  left  foose,  tb  be'  lakeft  oat  in' 
tbebftck)  are  swept  by  drawing  a  holly  bush  thr.*)ifgh 
tbehi'wi)th  a'  rope,  so  that  the  \<'hole  ihicfafiefs  of  the' 
waU  need  scarctjly  be  twoleet.      '  "  •  j       - 

•Yo«r  feadefs,  andind^edUhe^paWic,  !are  much  \ri- 
debttsd  to- ydu  for  your  obseiVations  respecting  the  cnU 
ture  of  potatoes.      I-  write  to  you  from  the  Virtelem 
part  of  Lancashire,  wherej  I  pi^sume,  the,  cuhivation 
of  <theni  is  more  generally  attended  to,  and  better  uh-   ' 
derstood  than  in  any  other  part  of  the'kingdo\fti|  'but 
it  is  unfortunately  an  undisptited  bpiniori,  ihii  thte 
B&m€  variety  df  the  potatoe,  to  produce  good  crbps, . 
miist  fttJt  becultiYated  more  than  otie  or  tWo  yeirs'it 
mmt'Oti  the  same  kind' of  soil;  arid  ih'cohseqn^tic)^,' 
no-farmer  continues  Wnger  to  obtain'  je/5  fiioin  jidta- 
toes  of^  has  own  growth;  and  therefore  iio  sticil^ieh-' 
tkom'  as  those  which  you  so  Judicfdti^ily 'tctdttkn'^h'd ' ' 
are  ever  paid  to  them  j  nor  is  it  j>rdbalfle  they  WBHS^ 
80  long  as  such  an  opinion  prevafls:'    T&e 'tndffladi"^'* 
h6w«tneir,  of  culiWatliig  poc^tod  drt'^R^at^IoW;^^  V^-^ 
commended  by  Mn  Cotes- 16:  th(i  "fiodrtf  irf  5igrf fc^lfdrt/   ' 
(his  iett^rs  'on  *he  •subjecft  having  b^iii  {Jnblis^tf^^y  "' 
the'Bodfd)  I  ptfesumeybrtf  fc^tf  seen  th^hi)  is,  Si/tf/  t^ 
believ«^,'1itts  Ibhg"  be^;  ^ter^fy  pi'AtHl5ed5'-'bto,*St- ' 
though  itis  wJthwut  dbubt  betiefiirial;  tfeUheat!Vlifi^lt  ' 
foHdws  is  'iitway§*rti<iught  fo'  bfeHhfe ^ As^  M'f t j'^Whgi'  *  '^^ 
thertrom  hfeitigsowtt  lat^r,-  or  frbtii  th^'aung^Wfilir''^ 
the  'Potatoes -lAtws  ne<^efs4rifyslet'iti;'»6t  IhaV^tt&ife^afc*"** 
an  exhausting  cmp,  i$ -weM  Wdrth>-  fe^Siif.'^  ^^*^'  ^'''^  ^' 
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Tbe  necefsity  of  using  so  considerable  a  quantity  idf 
duti^  in  setting  potatoes,  prevents  very  nmeh  a  more 
general  and  extensive  cultivation  of  ihem;  as  a  proof  ' 
of  tl^is,  and  that  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  are  unnec&fsary,  \  have  known  ^uan^^ 
titj^  q£  dung  bought  for  the  purpose  at  sixtefnishil'*' 
lings  per  ton;  to  be  carted,  aknost  twenty  miles  aftef*^  .- 
wards  by  the  purcbasexs.-  If  the  season  prove  favour* 
abl^^  there  is  no  douht  potatoes  vwilh  bevery  pieniiful  •  < 
next  v^inter. :    . 

No  farmer  in  this  part  of  the  world  would  think  of  , 
.storing  potatoes  in  his  barn^  if  he  could  conveniently  - 
do  so;  pying  th^m  in  the  fields  where  they  are  grown^  • 
which  is  invariably  done,  is  very  little  more  expensive.  ^ 
It  is  surely  not  so  chargfsable  as  you  seem  to  appie« 
hend;  and  it,  is  looked  upon  as  the  only  safe  means  of 
pre^erviqg  jtbem  from  frost,- which  in  a  .barn  cannot  • 
certai^hr  ^nd  ea^lybe  done;  but.they  ,may^  thus  be 
safely  k^pjt^  witjtiput  spriUmg^  and  iu  the  greatest  per** 
fectipp^  ij^)iil,jthp  end. of  March,  when.it  is  surely. timo 
to  diifp^c;.  of.  (h^  tq. the  dealer  or.  con^umer^  which    : 
may  Jjj^ifi5,)lje/Jppe  without  diflScuhy.  »  .    . 

In  8p5^5yjFjing»,tbj^fl^alities. which  the  pouitoes  otigfat 
to  l^ajr^j^^t^  }^^t.p^l|;ivajtion,.of  vyhiqh  you«pBopoae 
the,f}ir€(ij.^9J[  p^^fl^uip^f,  ^  t0,|pe,i^l>a^..y<ni.ib«ve 

beeip  i^p^ind/ul^fj^.i^  y^oTf  ^ftentiaJ^Q^^jtbe^  ^laliiy  af<. 
keeping  ^flg,^^?^^^^^  apdf  paJaUbJ^r  ,i  Many  kjnds  of 
potaJ9j^,^i;e.x^n^ jpod, ,  perhaps  k^tt^r  tAt^n  *!!  oUiers, .  - 
befor^lQhr^t^R^%,^y(<^cJ?^  aftc  njvarfJ*  rb^pm/q^^jtremely 

unp^jj|f^^l^^d»,fpvf??¥  J^^^aW^I  iA4eed  ,thM  ri».the  . 
case^ijivi^^a^^  jf  Aot  ^I«  ,«arj|y.  kinds*.   1  neYcs^  b«ai4 
of  any  that  weiy^^gj^  .);ff3ft^,y^,e^f!y  jWwi^lf^^  , 
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and  it  ihay  t>e^^^>datedj  I  tbink^  whether' all  the  desi- 
rable qualities  will  -ever  be  procured  from  the  same  root. 

ha,  recommending  different  kinds  of  succulent  food 
for  cows,  in  winter.  Vol.  III.  page  243,  you  omit  this 
catcdient  vegetable,  wbtch  I  cannot  think  you  did  in- 
tentionally, as  there  isj^  perhaps;  ho  other  which  they 
feed,  or  milk  better  with,  even  unboiled.  Potatoes 
<iomi»unieate  no  disagreeable  flavour  to  the  rhilk;  and 
fbey  maybe  sa&ly  stored  utatil  spring,  when  such  food 
is  most  wanted;  and  when,  after  severe  winters,  most 
other  vegetables  have  perished. 

When  G®ws  are  well  fed,  you  saj^  Vol.  III.  page 
S4^,  tjiey.  ought  to  be  milked  more  frequently  than 
twiee  ^  day;  that  the  quantity  of 'milk  would,  for  a 
time,  be  coasiderahly  increased  by  more  frequent  milk- 
ing, tho'c  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  dbubt|  but  would 
Ac  cowa;  howsoever  well  they  might  be  fed,  be  long 
able  to  bear  it?  Nature  will  not  endure  continual  ex- 
ertion; and  cows,  which  give  more  than  usual  quan- 
tities of  milk  twice  a  day  only,  often  appear  very  thin 
with  plenty  of  the  best  food.  D6  the  good  woipen  id 
Scotland,  whom  yoii  mentioo  to  derive  benefit  from 
such  a  practice,  invariably  milk  their  cows  three  times 
a  day  so  long  as  they  continue  to  give  milk^  or,  only 
during  the  season  for  making  cheese,  &g, 

"  Infelix' semper  oves  pecus , 

•"  Hie  aliehus  oves  custos  bis  mulget  in  hoiu; 
.  .'.^  .£t«2«<a£f.]»eco7^>  ec  lae  syl^ututur  agais.'' 

in  the  ex  tracts  you  have  madt  from  Tare1I6*s  trea- 
tise,* Vol.  IV.  page  411,  clover  is  recommended  as  an 
ameliorating  crop;  but  Is  not  red  clover  the  most  im- 
pfmerishing  cfop  itl  a  stiff  soil  that  can  he  cultivated? 


Queries  q^4  JS^MM<it>^*-       .  W» 

Almost  all  hopXs  pn  f^aroui^g  <oqi|i^<i  4ii^ctivM!ks  for 
making  hay;  hut  j.n. those  I  lia,ve  m^t.vyith^  they  re-r 
late  only  to  clover^  &c.  and  not  to  meadow  grafc.    I 
shoulH  be  much  obliged  if  you,  or  any  one  of  your 
correspondents^  would,  aflford  me  spme  infornvation  on 
this  subject;  especially  such  ^s  may  be  useful  in  wn*- 
favourable  weather^  and  how  fs^r  the  gr^ifs.  ought  to  be 
pertpitted  to  ripen  before  it  is  n\owa.     Whett  grafc  is 
suffered  to  grow  until  it  has  ripejiei  cojiisiderably>  does 
it  not,,  besides  making  more  juicelefs  hay,  eithaustt  the 
soil,  and  the  grafs  roots  too,  much,  more  than  it.would 
4o  if  cut  earlier?    It  is  commonly  said  amongst  the 
jQountry  folks,  *^  if  you  mbw  early,  your  meadow  will 
expect  early  the  year  following,'*     Is  there  not  some 
truth  in  this  ?  And  may  not  early  mowing  prevent  in  a 
great  degree  the  meadow  from  being  impoverished?    I 
am>  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedieat  servant, 

_*  TYRO. 

What  author  would  best  instruct  a  very  young  bo*- 
tanist,  and  enable  him  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with^  and  to  arrange  the  different  grafses,  and  also  the 
herbs  which  are  usually  found  in  meadows^  &c.  ? 


Remarks  and  explanations  on  t/te  same  sulject,  ly 

the  Editor. 

Few  things  can  afford  more  satisfaction  to  me  than 
to  find  subjects  of  general  utility  in'vestigated  with 
freedom  by  n^y  different  correspondents,  especially 
when  their  pbservations  are  founded  on  practice  and 
experience;  and  I  beg  l^s^ye  toreturn  my  best  thanks  to 
this  ingeniop?.  corre^pox^dent  for  J)is  obliging^  commii* 
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cation.  To  promote  his  obgect^  I  shaH  readtlf  add 
siicb  hin^  as  naturally  arise  uj)pn  tbe  subjects  agitated 
ebove. 

.  Nothing,  bai  so  much  retarded  the  progrefs  of  agri- 
culture in  ail  its  brancbes  as  the  tendency  that  prac- 
tical men  have  to  mistake  opinions  for  facts:  nor  is 
thQfc  any  object. that  I  have  more  uninterruptedly  la^ 
Doured  at  during  the  course  of  a  long  Kfe^  than  to  con- 
vince the  public^  if  I  were  able>  of  this  momentous  truth. 
Men  have  been  told  by  those  with  whom  they  Converse, 
that  a  thing  is  so  or  so;  and  Ihe  truth  of  this  position 
is  admitted  without  iiny  proofs  and  act^  upon  ever 
afterwards  as  if  it  were  an  undeniable  axiom,  even*  in 
spite  of  facts  that  stare  them  in  the  face  every  day  of 
their  lives,  without  ever  once  being  adverted  to.  It 
18  truly  surprising  to  see  with  what  pertinacity  the 
bulk  of  mankind  adhere  to  such  opinions,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  bring  them  even  to  consider  them  for 
one  moment.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  struggle 
hard  in  favour  of  truth  against  the  influence  of  such 
opinions;  and  although,  in  most  cases,  T  cannot  noast 
of  the  succefs  that  has  attended  these  exertions,* yet  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  in  a  few  in- 
stances; and  more,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  taken  'mto  cdnr 
sideration  at  some  future  period  of  time. 

Most  of  these  opinions  test  upon  a  foundation 
which,  though  it  be  just  when  partifaRy  eonsidereid,' 
is  extremely  erroneous  when  appFitd  univcrsatty  atf  a 
rule  of  action;  and  the  main  difficgiiy  is,  to  inake 
men  advert  to  the  circumstances  which  lead  do  tbe 
ferror*  Tbejnflttence  of  ireed  upon  the  sensible  qua- 
lities of  uiimals  has^  for  <»camp|t»  been  oQ»troveMtl» 
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and  finally  denied  by  most  nicn^  becairee'i^  has  "been 
often  observed,  that  the  progeny  of  the  leiiiale  In- 
herited qualities  extremely  different  from  those  of  tdt 
xnoiher;  and  its  having  l)een  observed,  that  a  imall 
riumoer  of  beasts  of  bnc'sort,  being  introduced  into 
another  country,  where  a  numerous  race  of  another 
breed  are'reared,  the  descendants  of  the  last^  are  quickijf 
aeen  to  degenerate,  so  that  in  a  short  time  theVare  no 
longer  tote  recognis^ 'from  the  native  ^^eed. — ^y 
been  conceived  to  afford  demonstrative  evidence  that 
soil,  climate,  and  other  circumstances,  liate  an  unde* 
niable  power  to  alter  the  nature  of  animals  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.    They  did  not  consider  that  tli'e  eAecti 
cibserved  must  be  inevitably  produced  by  the  unavoid- 
able intermixture  of  breeds  under  these  circumstances; 
lior  has  It  been  without  great  difficulty  that  the  public 
have  been  induced  to  advert  to  this  last  circumstance* 
even  where  the  facts  m  proof  of  it  have  afforded  the 

most  incontrovertible  evidence  of  its  truth. 

.,*'■«.    •,'•■'    '".i     ■.    '  . ■       •       '  ■  * 

The  opinion^  that  English  sheep  when  taken  to  Ja- 
maica  carry  no  wool^  but  hair  only,— and  that  in '  a 
short  time  thev  are  converted,  by  the  influence  of  the 
chmate,  into  a  creature  pofseismg  qualities  of  a  very 

diSerent  sort,  has  obtained  such  ^.  firm  footing,  and 

'  •-.-«■»  <       _^  •,  .  ^ 

has  been  ^o^  long  admitted  by  every  person  in  t^ose 
regions  as  an  undoubted  fact,  tha^  there  is  not,  per- 
haps,  one  Derson  ii>  a  thousand  that  has  lived  many 
years  in  that  island*  who  would  have  the  smallest  he- 
litetiop,^  it  is  believed,  to  take  \\\%  bille  odth  to  the 
truth  Qf  it^  if  r^\iired^  Opinions  of  the  same  sort 
h^v4  too  often  bgpn  deposed  to  as  facts  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  of  commons';  and  thus  have  the  legislators 
Vol.  I.       .  X 


W^M>  Wro^W  o<59^ions„  tot^ct  %ws^  th^  I^V?, 

in  courts  of  law  to  prevent  any  Vitne(^j,^rpjn,^b^tjij^ 

g?e9ta^le qh^racter who  nowh^^Ws.Jt^^ffi^iiJiitipdu^j 
suj?h  f  practice  into  the  ljoi^se,Qf  ,C0fi^tpo|iSy^4^^i>j:qul^ 
con/eV,  £jp  efseptial  benefif  on  t,]^^c9iJ5ifliupi^y^,agd,!Sft7p. 

I?  there  not  rea?Dn  to  suspec^^  thai;the,fl^t«^,^^^sy{, 
the  sjime  kind  of  potatoe  c^naot  h;e  .«?jijjtiyal:pd  .yvj^g^jj 
ilP^f'S^;  19  L»ncashii;e  above,  ofi^pr,  twp„j^|;4!p,„lii^, 
be^p  admitted  without  that  sprjt  _of  ^yidfixci?  (jkf^fjji^ 
thing  of,  that, nature  would  f equate?.,  I,  -^y^M^ia^JsAl/tt 
^Rpwn  the  swe^  kmd.  ^f  ppm505,,^i,v^^  j?9irffeb 
sape  fa»?n^.  jipj  wly  for  one  <m;  f)?;%  ^.Uf,f  eH^  1,55^ 
or  twenty  ye^fs,  without  p^8«n?&ffl%#^fi?gb&tec^il0 
ijiiriution  either,  it^jhe  pry4«R!  flF„$li^jp*tJb<^i^fi'>B 
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must  kir  biB'  of  a'  tnixt*  soft,  isotne  fef^diich^i*n1I,  in! 
general,  be  more  ^dutlSv^  thinbth^ri>  stJ^haA  tfttf 
pyoporrioTig  of  the  i'Mttml  'idrtS'^rtust  feV^FV^fy.'  **  t 
fee!  iiiclmed,  thertfom,^*  t^'-^atfd'tHI^^bptoli  rff^the 
Liaiicashire  fermefs  iri  1*eSanlfbuhJe<f  claft,  iWiichi^ 
thtitigh  inider  certain 'cifcUtnstances  it  riiay' be  jftsti* 
y^,  considered  as  a  gtneta!  "position,  must'  be  fundk- 
mentaify '^rt)ng.    '  '   '•     "         .  •' 

1  a^rtef  ^th  my  respectable  corredporident  in  think- 
ing, that  the  opifiion  concerning  the  baneful  influence 
of  potatoes  as  a  preparation  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  re- 
qtili'es'  a' much  mdre.cateftil  investigation  thati  it  has 
yet  obtained,  before  it  be  adthittcd  as  a  fact.  I  kndw^ 
ihtahy'tiundreds  of  good  farmers  who  consider  a  po- 
tatbe 'cfop  ds  a  better  prepal^tion  for  a  crop  of  wheat, 
yf/titn  properly  cultivated,  than  a  pure  fallow  ever  is, 
Ih4nany  pkces  the  potatoe  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
libit  ameliorating  crops  that  can  be  reared,  while  in 
otftbrtfit  b' iatccotrnted  of  sin  exhausting  nature.  I  will 
ri6t^  my^eEF,'ienti^  upori  tlie  question  of  the  ameliorating 
ot'fexliSiisBttg  iaetute  of  crops,  because  it  would  require 
dl^a^i]^  of  df^ui^itibti  that  few  persons  at  the  present 
tkiifc  WottM^  be  inMRfied  to  pursue;  I  have  only  to  say*, 
tUk^'^tf^yn^it  ihkll  t]f^  investi^ted,  peVhaps  the  whole 
cf  ^Ite  eirretit  dbdtritn^6  dn  that  subject  will  be  found 
ih^Vt^td^t&f  optfeift^ 'thtft  havfe  beiri  adopted  from  a 
pttfH&l  Vi^  df  ikihe  fects^  ittqdired  into.  Sdme  persons 
iMiliitiH^^h^  tt'ctopr^df  brodd  Silover  is,  upon  a  clayey 
sdAi  fferU^ps  the  tttoUt  ame)T4radng  crop  that  can  be 
tdk^y  «#hlle^ itijr  cclfriespofiftifcttVi^  evidently  of  a  con-' 
tii^'d^j^i^i  :  V^rt^prbdib^d^i6nff  are  equally  well 
0^4  K)ljthd6d^t'^t  an^ibe^  b^€^,  tfais^catinoe  afiWt 

XV 


Ktitiest  TiVcHb,  wKos^  system  bf  agriculture  wai  cti-^ 
dently  suited  to  a  rich  sciil  only. 

'I  suspect  that  tny' cbrresponderit  haft  hever  made  a 
fill'  calculation  of  the  expence  of  frying  (as  it  is  siylcdj^ 
potatoes  ib*  the  fie^^  including  the  risL    What  people^ 
in  fhe  cduntry  hive'  been  accustotrifed  tb  do  they  think. 
IrgKtly  ofj^'but  afsurcdiy  one  permanent  roof,  if  it  i» 
t6  be  sufficient,  will  be  much  Ms  expensive  in  a  rihm-' 
Iter  of  yefitrs  than  many,  and  those  perhaps  of  a  hnn- 
d)red  ttines  the  extent.    If  the  walls  of  a  barn  be  lined' 
oti^he  inside  with  a  moderate  coating  of  straw,  and 
coyered^ith  the  same  above,  no  frost  that  ever  takes 
place  in' this  country  will  affect  th6  potatoe, 

"The  quality  of  long  keeping  of  the  potatoe  was  not* 
olrerldoked  by  me;  but  it  was  not  judged  expedient  to 
introduce  this  characteristic  in  the  first  trial.    Tbat^ 
whh  many  other  useful  peculiarities,  was  reserved  for ' 
fixture  itivestigation.        ^ 

1  Neither  was  the  potatoe  overilooked  as-A'  stteirardit 
f(»d  for  cattle,  as  he  will  find  'by  recurring  to  p.  I6fr» 
But,  for  the  reasons  there  given,  it  was  not  iwmtS^ 
Hk<e}y  ever  to  become  so  'Extensively  usefdl  as-  man/ 
other  sorts  of  food.  ^  '*i 

The  quality  of  potatoes  keeping  good  late*  itt'  ih^' 
season  seems  to  have  no  necefsary  connexion  with  f&^^ 
of  tlieir  being  indifferent  at  thef  b^^im^irig  of  th^'  i^- 
soft.  I  had  potatoes  tliat  were  fit  fbr 'tse  %' Jtlly^ 
last,  and  continued  good  thrOiijgborft  the  wfcbJd' y^aSr''' 
tin  the  beginning  of  the  present  ihoiifli  of  Jutie,  Wheii 
they  were  aH  used.  I  see  no  reaion  \A  tlniik'ihafif'aiCi^ ' 
two  or  more  qualities  bf<'{k>t!^o^  ^y^'^tctAkrAj  i^ott^ 
Bected.  or  disjoioed  firom  eadi  other;  ^o  that,  by  a  pro- 


On  ihajrtqueni  Milking  q/1  Cowf^  aojt 

per  attetition  long  enough  contini^edi  it  \$  ixxipofsible. 
to  say  what  improvementa  may  be  n^ade*. 
,'^  Cows  are  ^usually  roilked  three,  times  a  day  over  t|ie 
greatest  part  of  Scotland^  from  the  time  of  calving  tilK 
tie  milk  begins  to  dry  up  during  the  winter  season^ 
when  the  cows  are  for  the  most  part  in  calf;  nor  is  it 
found  that  they  su^er  by  that  practice  in  any  degree: 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion  pf  all  who  adopt-it,t  tbat^ 
nearly  one  third  more  milk  is  thu3  pbtained  than  if. 
they  ^'ere  milked  only  twice.     There  are  individual 
€»ws  which  can  with  great  difEculty  ever  be  brought 
imiQ  flesh,  milk  them  as  you  will;  and  there  are  others 
which  keep  always  in  high  condition,  though  they  yield 
ar, great  quantity  of  very  rich  milk.    The  cow,  men- 
tioned Vol.  II L  p.  95,  W9S  milked  three  times  a  day 
for  ten  years  running,  during  the  space  of  nine  mpntha 
at  least  every  year,  and  was  never  seen,  during  all  that, 
time,  but  in  very  excellent  order,  though  she  bad  no 
other,  feeding  than  was  given  to  the  rest  of  the  cows^ 
SQs^e  of  which  were  very  low  every  winter,  when  they 
gave.no  milk  at  all.    Things  of  this  sort  ought  not  to 
be^judged  of  by  reasoning  alone,  but  by  careful  ex* 
periment  and  accurate  observation.      The  quotation 
d^fMf  by,  no  means  ^pply  to  a  judicious  milking  of  {\ie 

„Jiji.  the  third  volume  of  "  Efsays  relating  to  Agri- 
t\)]ture^and  Rural  Affairs^** .  efeay  3d,  Tyro  will  meet 
w^jth.s^me  hints  respecting  the  cutting  of  grafs^  and 
l^|i]cii)g  of  l^ay,  wl^i.ch  will  perhaps  aSbrd  him  satis^ 
fis^^a  relative  \(k  the  particular  about  which  he  in- 
qu^e3.  .  It  is  ipuch  to  be  regretted,  that  the  mode 


t    ' 


9 1 0     Onplmif^t  dp^trk^M  fMjf^  sunk. 

tfj^ntid^ifig  bay'  tbe/e-  jfceomtneiwied  tm^/iiever.pl  ImmH 
practised  oa&ljfi^ge^scnis^    It.bas  beeofouiwl  faljjr  te 

m  .%m?ill  triaj^  $  tbe.  pnly,  w^y  \n  whicbMbe  Iwi^.bacl  j4 
i^fc  hi$  p9iyj^  toij^actij^e.it. ,  Ther-^i^  rewMJito  beli^jf 
Ibftt  it.will,  bfi.jp^med,  Vpjp  ^pffl^tice.ipaor^  ^teus^iy^ly 

I^f^jCt  p£a$pn.  .>)••••,      n'.v       -1-   •    ,.]-      ••    ^f r-^vJi-.rt 

reasons  afetgn?4.P/  118.)  th^  kpt  walls  ae^rijim  ^ 
^mplqyedj  dther  witb  econpfny  or  pl^$j*t(a,.  for;  tijif 
puj-po^eojf  fprjwarding  fraitSf  The  heftted  air  SQU9t(b« 
j&aifri^d^^ppw^rdsiso  quickly  ^s  Iq  ^te^  otAy^Xr^imrj 
short  disit^ce  from  tbe.wall  atiiny  .tii^  (biitpftrtiwr 
l^rjyeojp  tl^e  spring  before  tbeleayes  bieoijOj.fto.tbut 
j^ibat  y/ai]  b«  y^ry  jgqu^b  be§tedj,,a  single  l^f ,njffl?: .bf 
^fsprcb^  to  a  piivde^ion  ope  sid^,  i^i^bi'^  i^  *P  ^bUW 
o»  the  .other;  and  the  jire,is,4[^  ^oner.abatftf.il^'ft* 
cbilUi^  Gold,iBug!t  pr§yail  in  (pveryupajm   n    .-tt  ,>^h.. 

To  <A^  J^ditor  of  Recreations  zn  Asnculture.  &iC.- 

firpatiq^>§,  you  ^aK^ij^^YOuie^.^s^j^i^btj^WW  coijftj^.^ 
xiaarks,  upon  jtbe  natJUfe  oC,nio/fi,;,^di  thHB,,^ttpn3if#l: 
>w)>iffb/it.dws  tt9i  ap(pjlehlfees.}ifafufj:^^^.jr/^TOa 

m]^^  i.  T-Qithe  j^s|^,9f  4b^?  r6«ft?PifehWBgl^Wfl^ 
J  ;i;ea^ijy  *af;p^g^  tb^ugl^  J,  d9,w^  ^ril^  »bai>yQu  ^hiwr^ 
i||^d,c.  ^ffiqieTvt.  ^llowiapfe.  fa^  :^i^4Jik>p.,fMllt*f  iSj,ipfriB 

JtRQw/itbat  opi^side.pf  a ;trP0  (wiitb^jcjtPQi'^hfofc^ 

>  yfhofe,  fpr^esit)  m^y,  be-  jgoti/itdyo?4yemd  j^tb!tl»i^ 

.while  the  other  side  is  .^oft'mlyjkf^  fi^JPH  U;  a»d.  I 

.  have  observed^  that  those  apple-trees  which  are  planted 


/         ^ 


hf l^lvftMpy  gtftond,' i»rtfh  litlte  ^JciSd^  tdtbeautti  ^W 
ft406t  dubjecftoi  the  influence  of  thiSl^Aestrvictive  W^i; 
Vh^nsmrttf  of  Dfe^dtt;  ^'sif, •  fe,'  fr&ttl-it!!' vkinllfy 't«nhi 
ite^/ftioe*  eirpogfed^tO'tti^tufeij'and  ih  thifr  rt^i^febbufi 
lit>titt*^bf'Bi€*fef;  ^hfei^'the  'so»;  pfetrri^iuferfy  tb\lm 

frequently  full  of  springs,  the  moisture  is'^ofteh  vfef^ 
li^lifldinti  HieifttJe  C  ihiag?fief  it  fej  ttiat  ktit  orchards 
W  *hi«  diw^ict  ftire/  ^het^illy  spdakimg,  aliA^st  eaf^i 
«if'by=mofe,'^Hti  tpee«'1jete^'thufe"(ft> -use  ymtf'bvCfit 
#}iplt*8i^bft)  "'iti  ft  «tgite  ta  prbitootc  its^  \^^tati6i^.^ 
lJain'>f(ferisYlyfe;  ^rft^  ^thrt  tfed^j-  ire  wmi^'feW  iackKerea 
T«§fAlfi^^«<:tf^ft*meW 'artd  ofhers^,  Who  have  consider^ 
litojy  ttriprnved"^  their  orchards  by  under-draining  the 
^otMd^  ^^^pe^^'teg  the  trettdhes,'  and  washing  the  steiki 
&f  UHfe  ^rees^  ddd  tiWrfe  particularly  by  enrichirigthfe 
k)tic;f>itki^^i1  these  precautions  are  taken,  1  acfaib^^ 
ledge  the  greatest 'benefit  tfci  arise -from  them;  but  i^ 

fj^rms  being  frequently  small^  the  OCCupi^rs  are  pooc^ 
labour  is  scarce,  and  manure  dear:  the  cold  nature  too 
of *tiie  'ctay,  added  to  a  supierabundan4:e  of  moisture, 
not  only  prevents  the  roots  of  the  trees'  froih  sfiTead- 
i»|,'tt«^efef^M5ifei;''rf  ti(dt^^8ti%s,  their  powers  t)f  ve- 
^a?ttbtt.-  iWWdi^^'^^Jo^s^flisfjr'mysdf  tooi^  ftJflly  upi^n 
Vm^^tc^;'  r^^ikd^d^i^b  "ail^j^^-^tries,  that  Weft 
#hony^^b^^di>^lii^mbfsi;^Al!d-pJinted  itiA  'swattij^ 

^W«P.afti<3f^««ln^*^*^<>*^'i*t>-'  Ur^on  ejtaralti^* 
^ted,"Pfdcifld^heA»  te>#^ijr<iofe,'  WHicfi^ti^  b^eti  To^g 
%Wie*  ifilthef(Jiftft|f'*^k  ^yp  t6%e^6m|il^tdy  rfecay^^ 
48(*>ltiiipfirp^i'>  r^)  ^IcS  hfed-te«  but  to  a  con^H- 
^A5l«bl^Jte)^^tteo^^i'f|he'>i<hkv  Jitrattfih*  of  v^^ 
^aiM^s6?),  «#  i^^^^%m  %  ^bld  stippbi^  fb  iH^ 


trees.  Tbia. < experijinten^iinduQcd  >ine  to  aker  my *ine« 
ihod  of^plasLliog^iAQXl'tf)  ibis  determinatiopnt  Iwas  still 
&Mrtber  induced  hy^abssi^visig^ahat^eyeTal  of  tny  yotn^ 

.  teeesyi^fatcbo  had  hcim\  planted;  in*  the  usual:  tmmmr, 
bad  died ibefpre. the  end  oftthe  ensuing >yeap.  ,  iRdlead 
tben^  sir,  «f  diggings  a  pilV^  which  is  the  eomition  prap- 
tice^  I  next  pknitsed  my  ttees  upon  the  sorfeM^e^^^tbei 
ground^  in  the  folio wift^mftRner.  Having  first  mark- 
ed, but  4 'Certai  a  space,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  dia- 

iipeter,  I  tumod.it.up  with  a  spade;,  upon  the  surface 

'<if  this  spot  I.  placed  my  tree,  and  then  threw  upon 
the  eakth  as  oaueh  of  the  loo^  surrounding  ea^rtfa^ 

^mixing  Qccasionally  some  hiamiBe,  aa  was  deemsed 

.sufficient  to  secure  it  efiectna%  agaimt  winds.  A 
tree. thus  planted,  appears  as  if  it  were  act  upo(n  a  hil- 
lock, and  '}t  undoubtedly  oonsumes  •more  of  the  veg^-. 
tabie  earth  than  the  u&ual  .method,  J)utthe:ad^n>ag|^ 
db^iyed  from  it  in  a  clayey  soil,,  apj^ear. tome  to  be  nu- 
merous. It  id  true  that  my  experience  of  dus  -^pmc- 
tice  is  not  >of  long  duration,  sincb  I  bf^sr^^daat 
thus. only  two  years:  ago;.. but  Ifaongb  tbeiast  y^ar 
produced  merone.joL^e'weitest  «etsonsiffi^er  knohxiti^ 
yet  none  of  my  trees  died;  llie  raidvbejngi  enHtreiy 

'^hao^wn  ioK  by  the  con&.of 'eartbiaibljhdjrodtsj^i^Jbnb- 
ltief.'efiecl  of.  this  cone,  is,  tllit.by;gfa)du^  sitikiifg, 
(m  wbiob  perhaps  it  isra&isted'hybthe.Tain)jitolDfiis 
rpuod  (be  stooa.of  the. tiesy  and  thus  very  oooeidMib^ 
dimioifrheathfiunfluence^of ^hewiiida.  upoaiit.  -  T\s^* 
roo4s  of  th&  tree  being.  pUeed  at  «ui  distance  from'^he 

xlay,  reeeive  more  autiment,  and  of  course  the  vegti-. 

.tative  powers  of  the  tree  itself  will  bei  imcreased^*  '&n|l 
ibis  I  trust  will  render  il  leikJiable  taJbcuinfeei^idBy 
mofs. 


On  phnimg  jippbiMe^Hn  «btf  ly'^atb.     3  IS 

With  ntsptet  to  the  time  of  planting  apple-^trees^ 
autumn  appeara  to  ma  4o  be  pr^rable  to  the  sffitig, 
because  tbe  roots  then  Y^;ctat^  and  if  a  tree  can  ed- 
dure  the.wiiiter^  there  is  led  fe«Nr  of  it^'  surviving  alM- 
getber;  wheieas  tr^cs  planted  in  the  spring  arefM- 
qiiently.knowDitO'die  it>  the  oisuiog  "winter^  I  rd- 
maisB^  my  dear  sir^  your  most  obedktkl^  T.  Nj 


.  I  have  met  with  few  improvements  in  agricultuie 
more  judicioosly  conceaved  than  tbe  above;  and  I  hope 
tbe  hint  will  be  attended  to  .by  all  wbo  read  it^  aaod 
who. ever  intend  to  plant  ti*ees  in  a  clayey  soil.    No- 
thing certainly  can-  be  so  absurd  as  to  dig  a. pit  in  a 
/clayey  soil  for  the  purpose  of  planting  the  TOots  bf^a 
tmer  in  it^  <aBd  then  filling  it  up. with  mellow  mould. 
The  ptt^  were  no  earth  to  be  put  into  it,  ^onld  be 
^q^ekly  filled  with  water,  which  woiild  there  remain 
until  it  Were  dried  up  by  the  sUn ;  for  in- such  a  soil, 
waAfr  -can  no  more  percolate  through  it,  than  it  doold 
:(ieiiptrate.4  pot  (^  xfaemed.  elay  which  bad  no  hole  in 
lit^v    JUpose  vcgpkabk  mould,,  when  put  into  the  pit, 
,oiily.ibec0mea,  when  it  is  moistened  with  water,  a  si$ft 
^adabJike^gmeli  so  ihat  the  coota  which  xre  placed  irti 
it  iiiust  be*  ipei^etoially  drenched  t»  water  for  many 
^Qioj^ths  togietheii;  which  cannot  fail  to  bring  diseases 
^uf)0o  the  itrec,  that  after>  making  it  languish,  and  finally 
^]M1tstbl<&om  Abe-jUpembundant  moisteire  in  ail  its 
::p^es,  jaffoudsi  a> proper  nidus  -fur  :mo£i  to  •  grow  id, 
'J9lhioh>it  is  well  known  deltgbts  in  coM  and  moistufe 
b^iond  any  other  plant  that  grows ;  and  whenever  this 
;parasitioal  plant  grows,  Kke  an  animal  covered  with  ver- 
amin^it  akeva^:can  fumtimie  in  health,  or  long  to  exist. 


M4,    On  plamifi^  }tfi^^Mft^iw^it^-mh^ 

By  the  mode  above  pmp(59€d  ftinch  of  this  evil  will 
b^aVWd^i '•  THe '^Bciti^^AU  the  thbst  ikbsdtb^fti  j^kA 
bP^th^iribiiM^  feitjfeliti?^kt^t6iihd  the  tobtsV'v^filch 
are  placed  in  such  a  situation  thalt-'lhey  tiefvW  cari  be 
M^n^tilfAYnitmimstiJi  d^d  WHl  th@f«roi'^6og#iVlie1tJng 
ktfivdklic^^''Jft:j|dittt)oii:^^:ke  di^^tfbnk >6%f^'^V^H^ 
howeaewy  'I  wAuld^^bieg*4e^^  to  i^ngge^  '^hfe^jA-o^neCy-^ 
A^vng  ^crr  'f>lou]gii£^/>^t»  ^HhibVwise  Jbb^eHing'  ih^ 
vdibk<4^  di«rifii«tlb]ib^t#^^'^t^^tr^>  l^in^<it  Iti 
odraraifiir  ^sotn&iyeor^'  ihantringi  it^'totihptelelyi  'ifi^ 
dwldieacii  whtkl  )witii'  a  ^teiyl  ab^ttd^^idt^si^  W 
Kate^  tirh«re  it  dan  be^  had;  atorig  W)lh'HVh^  iMknikl^^ 
wtd^  tftjbri^ig  it  infoa  fte^hw-stsfei*  tbaV^otda^W 
p€{^iougite> 'tivmsiui^;  and  in^-tbis  i^ch  <!ohdl6oH Ik^i^ 
iagiiti(l«yWxi  n^  gmfs$<  tikmg  f>i^Mibukr  >^r«^ev^^^(ti 
8aflftfiar(b«ast' bf  any  kind  t^si^t  sl^fodt  ti^iiUh^^i 
weather;  for  this  must  tend  to  knead^'ity  ind^ feWtt 
bdSi  that/ai6teikri:iy'hoM'^a»ei^ttoPd«^taitrd<i^e 
andb  iiiiso?2fin^  4oimt6fact  th6l^efib(^  df^tMi  d^fitffg': 
inodmiwi^  iatt  oMhafd  ni»yrbeiiki«d€f:fopfo8))^allVi^^ 
Aahily^' Whsfe  it  mittst  ^therWiai'  ll^vb  to^K^^h  ^  .p6t<i 
fjfattdly'kngeiiihtii^rjiste/i:  Qcrti  it'i6u|httti«Ve^^tdr^ 
forgotten^  tha t .  :ffae  ^a^pie  •  cis^  iu^ )  list  o  fi«h*tf%e'i  iShMF 
AiSrvei  btstr^^^i  to6iigdsoil;nl¥b;e)p^£ar^ift'Y^ 
^;ctt3tr5«ak«ikitedfi  IK>  <foritK^>#jp)*(i^a»tit^V($^timtii|fl9 

i^ipHif^TSiilafl  liail  imlylbei^«!QgS^tbrf^i4v«Ti^'^<^idc(fii 

wll»ie'i4«^ty4si)#i!ii  aid'^rtfHityS'''^^  bi^^e^uaD^^i^ 

very^iew  trees  in  this  country.  '\3fnBa 

adi  lo   h'j}iAihy    jci    'il;:^^::;    -;!  |raf>yo   ipriJo   v/ibM 


J^S^tAt^iiii^^mim^m  Sitmu  —       $i$ 


The  fqHowing  was.  transmitted  to  m^  as  a  gt^iouf 
,.  instance  (^.  the  n{U,iahei^ommUte4  by^th^Mf^lian 
,    servants  qt  Rcfjner.  .  ....    . ;. 

,3£i^QKE  you  AFrire  at  Ibe  apartment  wbf^e  IhAi^ 
company  is  ais^mUed^  you  pafe  through  several  iitt»r 
chambers  full  of  $eVvant»|  whose  <ifeft3j  functioos,  4ii4 
titles,  are  diAerent  from  each  other «  Your  ciaine  js 
repeated  from  antichamber  to  antichambery  astd  4rbba 
it  happens  to  be  that  of  a  foreigner,  it  is  tdnKtirftcs 
Strangely  disfigured,.  I  have  httvrd  that  tipon  Mook 
sieur  de  Montesquieu  paying  a  vi^it  to  a  Roman 
pHnce,  he  was  first  announced  as  Monsieur  de-  Moq«! 
dedieu,  after  that  as  Monsieur  de  Montieu,  and'ihtfae 
third  apartment  Montieu  was  changed  to  Mordieu;  at 
]a&t^  (or  its  finishing  metamorpbosis^  he  became  M6of« 
^ieujp  de  Forbu,  ^- 

.Doctor  Tifsot's  nam«  is  imiversally  known^  C&r^ 
diioal  de  Bemis  am(ij»ed  hiniself  in  telling  -me^*  that 
wWn  he  called  upto  faim,  the  first  servant  Anfiounced 
him  as  Doctor  Tifsony  the  'second  Tofson>*  the  third 
Xosodi,  and  at  last  be  was  introduced  by  tbe  fissnrth 
«i^r  the  name  of  the  Doctor  Tofsoni.  ...    .  /^ 

I  jTelated  to  the^  C^ndina}  what  bad  happened' to  thii» 
fPiinent  physician  at  <aeueva«.  It  was  a  mo$t  striking 
^§ntre^#t»  Tifsot,  on  paying  a  vi$lt,  toW  the  ^scfviint 
gii?l  bisjaamPj  and  begged  of.  her  m>X  to  forget  ifry 
".ypu.tdk^iw  th^n  fpr  a  fpol/'  replied  the  gi«^  «^.5» 
thinking,  I, ap;  qapable  of  forgetting  so  oetebratoi* 


name/' 


Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced  of  the 
blunders  of  English  names  in  particular,  by  both  Ita-* 


liana  andJFrench.  ^  An   ol4  friend  of  mine,  whose 
name  was  Dashwood,  was  called  at  Orleans  Le  Che- ; 
valier  de  la  Chouette.     And  the  preseat,  lord  Dundas. 
was  an,nounced  in  Italy  under  then^me  of  Tpntafso.   .. 


I      |i   I    ik^mmmmfm m*^ 


Blading  Memorandums. ,  • 

-  'f  He  had  us  good  a  title  fo  the  inward  Irght,  Which 
always  comeis  througK  a  crack  in  the  skuO^  as  the  me-i» 
thodists  have^to  religion/' 

'  ''^•The  chief  fault  of  our  language  is,  &sit  almost  air 
its  words  eiid  in  consonants.    HFence  principally  its 
harsfhnefs.   The  great  secret  of  writing  mdodious  flng- 
lish  iff,  surely,  to  draw  into  view  everj'  pofsible  wordf 
which  may  terminate  in  a  vowel." 

^^  It  is  mortifying  to  every  judge  of  language,  who 
must  know  that  the  melody  and  elegance  of  a  tottgue 
d^nd  altogether  upon  its  vowel  terminations,  to  re- 
flect,   that  not  above  a  dpzen  common  words  end."^ 

m^.-d6ar-le?U- -pka*  P^^f  ^^  Scc^jda  not  sound  as  if-> 
they  ended  in  a,  but  in  e.     In  e,  npt  one  word  (in 
sound)  ends;  nor  in  i!   In  o  about  24;  in  ^^  no  word 
whatever,  and  the  Romatis  had  very  few.    Tti  Su  ^ 
have  only  two;  thcuj  you.    But  in  y  vC^e  have  no  Uh 
than  4900  words,  about  an  eighth  of  our  lau^tiagfe^i^ 
our  words  amountinfir  to  about  35,000,     We  haVfe*"' 
16%3  word's  ending  in  ^55,  the  most  horrid  of  all  teR 
mmations.  ^    c 

'^  Yourkind  and  friendly  epistle  came  in  good  ti'iiie; '" 
for  I  want  all  the  consolation  and  support  that  frifend- 
ship  can  bestow.   I  have  now  lost  the  b^st,  itlost  faith-' 
ful,  and  affectionate  friend  I  had  in'the  W6rid>  and  atn 
left  alone  a  sojourner  and  a  pilgritti  itt  \t/^       '      '  ' 


^Index  InMcatorius.^  '317 

*  ^'Sfaedied^  ad' she  lived,  a  virtuous,  piods,  and  re- 
signed christian,  never  murmuring  at  the  severcist 
stroke.  She  set  us  an  example  of  true  patience  and 
sublnifsion ;  and;  v^thout  complaint,  resigned  herself 
tathe  T/ill  of  heaven." 

<^  When  the  faith  of  the  sincerely  good  began  to 
fail,i  «gpd  ^ihey  Wjere^  ready  to  fe^r  Uij^t  th^  enemies*  of 
rfUgio;[^'WpuId  b^ar  dovirn  all  before  X\ktm,  then  did^ 
the  Almighty  see  proper  to  reveal  tbosQ^>momeptpu8[ 
and  divine  prophecies,,  concerning  the  ^pp^iur^nce  and 
tj^nsactiona.  of  the,  Mefsiah,,  which  aftuned  >  the  idgh-  r 
tec^uj»,  that  Jehovah  reigned  supreme  in  thc^earth,  and 
th^t  he  woMld.  xty^x  his  name  cmnpl^etely  glqr ious."* 

'^  It  was  a  voice  from  heaven,  a  voice  whic^i.orir.^ 
^^lly  pj^Qceed^d  from  that  sacred  plaee  where  the 
e^rna)  4^ ty  erects  his  thione  in  a  peculiar  mmnersr^ 
and  sheds  the  r^ys  of  his  presence  with  pec)ili«Pl 
glpry."  ,  .V  .    .    .   . 

^  index  Indicatorius. 

Jjji ^5oqsequ^fi<}e , of  niy  absence  l^st  month,  and, 
ot|^r  .9ju-C,ijP?^t^iWi§s,.  I  find  myself  greatly  in  arrears.  ,^ 
to  vf^y  gQnjepF^^dc^tfi^,  ,whp,8e  indulgence  I  hope  tp  ob»  . 

^  Jj^^y^  \srt)p,  ,3fs.u.?n^  the  $igf^i^^^ ^^far^ha,  is. 
gireatly  offended  that  I  have  not  long  before  this  tiijqe. 
ent^^^  Uppp  tfie  .prpqai^ed  9rit,iqu^  ^n  th.e  ppem?  of 
Qfsi^p^.sofi  fif jpingalj  oi:  Rp.wley,  the  poet  of  Bri^to^;, 
for  3^]^.fbiii)«i^  t^af^tb^e  Rpen^sj,  which  shp  vjew^yjtjfci  .. 
th^<j^^^jpa»rMail^pr^ilectiop,jhftv?i.b^^^  too  long  ^w^'a  ' 
f^ed  to  lie  under,  ;t^  (^prpj^fium^yill^, Which  f^^Sffn. 


xmi  smdi -atyaBt  mticiifii  has  loaded;  them. ^^>^  f  ttgriet 
that  this  Aiir  corrQ$iSoMistri^sbotrid  iiaVe  b€^niA^ny'> 
re^p€Qt  dbsi^ofated^'lart*  cirooili8tinw:«s  thssit^it  iMi>uM<^ 
bb  um«ecxifeaiy  to^^tste^  'rtfiydered  that'  delay  tiiiaV)(DM^^^ 
able.'  From  the  tnanner  in  whif^bifche  writ«b  t0<%.itc 
sestfisrab  be  byt  ooniiieanKa'tilpnrftidDfit  ilmt  iBst'jQ%p^x>it 
tsbkihsvibightvfaave^beto  8tiU:dQa(»rti(Hsafi^ 
ctrkiqcoir  ksctf  thaft,'  t^y-iimiae/been^dbynik^noniftaoia'^ 
TMii'i  «hdii)dmuch  tegret;  bue-ivbeki  thelraifid'tabe^f 
a  tsa^^^ist  itnnakie& .  fdr  ^  «iiy  «A)^ot>^^  scaxit  i^gftee  «af > • 
di»iKpip>i4fYtment  is'^neitally^tbe  r6sutfl^o£it;  '^i^admilK^' 
these  {Soems^it  isHrae^  but  omtaiitty 'fidlkilpairtiiiiper^^': 
8<m  Qim  fcbiSBHdar'  thati  as  ftt^fmm  inapArfe^ittels  t[iiid< 

dcfoctd.""-'''    '  -        ■    ••;   .  ..i»  .at    (.i-U'/s;  iT .  • 

^i;rf  Sauntering  ha$  eii?tend«d  his  extjufsidiisi^iqi'  dft^c 
baste  ia£>  the  Thames  ^be^jrond  Pgvtney  ^Bvidge/'  Md  le^^? 
faarbfi^drtmj'Witb  his  pemarits  on^ -sMie  cifl  thesbc^^toi 
ofUieecount/ry that  strudc  bim  in* thai  earcuHiidh.  IwiiUfH 
walklfisoni' Putney  to  Barnes^  ii^  parrifculapy^afoii^'th^ 
banteof'therfvser)  loarlyin  a  mcmui^g^^tbciibiliiiriiiide 
of ithe  trees,  «tid  their  fine  reflexes:  i»*tfat»«(tU iw»ee%i: 
th&vMgni^'of  the  bu>d9>>'&c.  iM^>de«drib«arWUk4ilie  i 
entkrisiksm  natai^l  ^'  a^  ymiltt^^kiiiTi()ct(irii|liiclll  ^idi^" 
acem^  ikiv)3'am'beQa)<)(»iig'biiiKHiaK-iriOns  tttiii§)only>^ 

pMitn4fr  wkb-a  warmth* (<faae:>dai1ciaii4)is^l^c^tmiM'^ 
hl^MaiiUi,  iti  wtafi  the  mod0tofiidiiaggiiqg^tk«ib«^^ 
alocig  agstkik  .rile  «ti»am>  <i^liJbho(hd'^U8tlf  eotiiidef^  ' 
in  theway^  itia  there  cbudoicteA,  a»]a  tnoU^  bahib^ft>A8>' 
praelJio^-  "^*>  I  taw/'  <sa5>s  he^J  f^  k'latgejtaaige'draig^^S' 
agalnstithe  stneam  by  akt  hofisebpalL^ofciad^M^Hine^iu^li^ 


b^ngt^HfdiijottOilbd'wiiterrat  tymfiC^Y^ixi  (spifd  of .bUj;; 
moaliybfeixft  and  iMdbu^nd&irlditoaryaid  id;  rfoi^itlBoe 
baiJge(keiBfttig)(  injearii  tJK)daiilddk  r(£Mih&  adv&i^|L; '  A^  rlintei 
wjnoof  jflaecefsity/'bent .  Uy  jinsim^  ifaai '  hbmd  ahnpoato 
ateadgfabanglesl^  die  'h<Mnjbs:.be£aier;hinLr  pdHidg  >igfafcT 

stniiifediy  <«iiflraU'fioj|wrsd  in  aJathcr  -of^sweittnoIj^Qverii 
iifiHiyslifeidBliI  ,;aee  aii;i{tbiag>  .thiat  appmrndi'iD  dne  tx»;« 
barbarous;  for  the  short  exertions  that  are  sometttxiiitb 
SQfiti  G«|irtl^r«tf^t;»:i)f  iMoittfaMi:  are  tor  i|ii»oeahing!;  for 
tl^iat  iinftl:^otimiHnc!ntiidry;  whereat  iihtaiif  atretecdbiftd 
thfttj«»nlsr%tt]  be  oottlbuodfer  the  whofe.  length  !iui^cx.i 
JQiirtef .  rbi^thfirt'iiQirtncrlbodj  Jbe  anks^  t»yr/iNhiflit>  subUo 
a  bfitft^fiaics^CDlionrof  ]a  poorlmil^  could  be  iModddJ^^ji^ 
^bIJBi^lLrlilKtor^jecmMr^:w^th;itlKb  odnKspdndentiiaJ 
tI^dMe«erit^i:o(fbi8;re|i£etitnsHni^  of  this  pimctMe/Jwhitfatc; 
I  dAi^'^}fvi)8ydittaobo&en.i«4tQefiBe<),  latid  twhic&.'Aatvarlr 
catoiie  llb()iift]g^t»pf}fwill)QtfA.-e»cuing  ^ensaiionstoff^Hlt^i^ 
rot^no^ORiU  si0()mQdeiici£jidk9^wtiugjtlm;fivyr/^  ^mftok 
pomlyr{thbipfrac^bQriE>ugbtito:iDe)  a&ogethml  prcfloiitiadi^ 
b^ibftid^isl^re  of  Etfais?  douiitiiynmr  (SsgtoaQefial^iaiidrq 
a^^ipid:uiilire|Mo^hiju{tt»R;fcbcyi]^^  toUrtaftd^d 

le^lokcithel stremupon  t!bflj0kahoi«eji.i:haftiimii)aiti-n& 
stte^^ibaa/^iUapi^ed  Mrbtti1e?beah^  bj^ii  #faol^iiH&<iq 
ai^k^^oi^eKdnnic'itji'andD^baaf  boewJdragi^fadiHitogx'thQgK 


3€0  bidex  IniicUtitnus. 

4raggied  after  bim^  to  that  it  is  by  no  tMain«  an  uit'^ 
ocrnimon  thiag  for  tbe  whole  team  of  six  hofgee  to  h€ 
drowoe^  in  the  river  at  qncJe.  When  one  horse  only 
is  employed  to  drag  a  boft,  he  goes  coixiparatively  at 
his  ease^  because  he  can  poroportion  his  own  draught 
forward  to  his  power  of  resisting  the  lateral  prefsure; 
bixt  sisch  is  not  the  case  where  many  horses  are  yoked 
to  one  Fme.  Why  not  then  cause  a  separate  line  to 
be  pafsed  frovn  the  Vefsel  to  each  horse?  In  that  case 
their  e:xertiOQS.  m^t  be  made  nearly  equals,  and  the 
strains^  by  being  divided  among  the  wh(4e^  would  not 
beconfte  so  cruelly  opprefsive  to  any  one. 

Tbe  favour  oi  Amicus  is  thankfully  acknowledjged; 
and  it  is  with  great  reliictance  the  Editor  finds  himself 
consti^ined  not  to  comply  with  the  request  it  contains. 
When  this.coTres|>ondent  reflects  coolly  on  the  diffi- 
euity'it  might  throw  him  into  with  respect  to  otfaert, 
it  is  not  doubted  but  he  wiH  see  the  propriety  of  tifts  "^ 
determination.  • 

It  is  hoped  Fiator  will  excuse  this  lardy  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  very  obliging  communication^  on  ac-  * 
count  of  circumstances  which  rendered  it  sooner  im- 
practicable.   The  further  correspasdenct  of  this  gtsk^  ' 
tleman  will  prove  very  acceptable. 

Letters  from  Aldred-^Corinna'-'^Dupl^^^Mi^hrd'^ 
A.  R.  Y.  are  acknowfedged.  Should  any  others  be 
omitted^  they  may  have  been  mislaid  in  the  Editor^a 
absence^  but  will  be  recovered. 
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On  the  British  Constitution, 

{Continued  from  page  23  7  >   O'^d  concluded.^ 

•'  ■  .  * 

Im  our  formier  dUquisitions  on  this  subject^  we  hive 
had  occasioti  to  take  nhtice  of  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  const! tutioa  of  parliament  in  ancient  times  in  se^ 
¥eml  respects*  The*  same  fiuctuatioti  and  uncertainty  . 
ivill  be  observed  to  have  prevailed  in  regard  to  all  the. 
otb^r  fdnqtions  of  that  aisembly^  though  it  would  be 
tiresome  to  go  throu^  all  the  particular  beads.  I  khall 
conclude  this  efsay  with  a  few  remarks  on  some  other 
particulars* 

.     T^3  MANNfiR  OF  BNACTINd  I«AWS« 

It  has  been  formerly  observed^  that  under  the  reign 
of  the  imt  princes  of ^ the  Normaa  line,  the  principal 
businefs  for  which  parliaments  were  usually  called^  was  .. 
to  grant-supplies  to  the  king^  and  that  the  prevailing 
idea  was^  that  each  division  of  the  people  was  a  dis- 
tinct clafs  by  itself*  The  nobility  ^nd  clergy  at  first, 
irnd  afterwards  th»  <^rgy,  lords,  knights^  and  bur- 
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gefses^  and  that  each  of  these  granted^  for  their  own 
order  only,  such  subsidy  as  they  thought  proper. 

An  idea,  somewhat  of  the  same  kind^  seemed  to  pre- 
vail with  respect  to  legislation,  after  the  parliament 
began  to  have  some  notion  of  its  powers  as  a  legislative 
afsembly;  and  it  wfs  long  before  they  got  a^  glimpse 
of  that  lucid  order  which  now  prevails  in  regard  to  ihc 
enacting  of  laws.  Those  who  have  not  turned,  their 
attention  to  this  subject,  but  who  have  formed  their 
hotions  of  parliamentary  conduct  from  the  established 
mode  of  procedure  at  the  present  time,  will  find  bome 
difficulty  in  believing  it  pofsible  that  they  could  eyer 
have  proceeded  in  such  a  loose  and  inaccurate  manner^ 
as  they  certainly  did,  in  a  matter  of  so  much  conse- 
quence. : 

Jn  the  days  of  the  conqueror,  and  his  son  WilliaiB/ 

rpyal  edicts^  as  in  otlier  kingdoms  in  Europe^  con* 

atituted  the  bulk  of  the  political  regulations  in  force*:' 

The  weak  title  that  Henry  the  First,  and  some  of  hi^r 

succefsors,   had  to  the  crown  of  Englai^^,   indi^qed. 

them  to  court  popularity,  so  as  to  make  any  petitions 

that  parliament  offered  for  redrefs  of  grievances  to  be 

listened  to.  >  The  king  was,  at  that  time,  s\»pposed  to* 

have  the  power  of  making  laws,  but  the  people  were 

thus  encouraged  to  petition' for  a  r^dfef^  of  grievances; 

^nd,  as  it  \yere^  modestly  to  hint  at  S;uch  laws  a^  they 

wished  shou)d  be  made.    It  thus  came  to  be  custoitiafy 

for  those  who  were  called,  upon  to  grant  s.u|)plies,  ^o 

present)  at  the  same  time,  their  humble  supplicationa 

that  the  king,  would  ^dre&  such  grievances  as  op- 

prefeed  them; 

The^e  petitions^  judge  Hale  remarks,  were  graiiited 
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er  fiefusied  without  ceremony  or  hesitation.*  Those 
peritions  that  were  granted  were  afterwards  put  intb 
the  form  of  statutes  by  the  judges  and  other  memberd 
of  the  king*s  council,  inserted  in  the  statute  b^k,  and 
transmitted  to  the  sheriffs  for  promulgation,*  together^ 
with  such  other  regulations  as  they  thought'  proper  to 
devise. 

It  thus  clearly  appears^  that  about  the  period  to 
which  we  here  allude  parliament  had  not  even  an  ided 
of  their  right  to  enact  laws.  The  utmost  privilege  they 
laid  claim  to  in  this  respect  was  that  which  is  now 
<xercisfed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  other 
communities  of  the  kingdom,  humbly  to  petition  his 
inajesty  to  adopt  such  a  conduct  in  his  legislative  ca* 
pacity  as  Would  prove  agreeable  to  them,  which  they 
did  not  consider  as  in  any  way  obligator)*  upon  him. 
Theedictsof  the  king  of  England  were  at  that  timeifsued 
neirly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  then  were  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  still  are  in  many  of  them. 
His^a^  was  considered  as  a  law,  and  obligatory  on  all 

m 

the  subjects  in  every  instance,  unlefs  in  as  far  as  it 
respected  the  levying  of  money  upon  the  subjects,  in 
regard  to  which  article,  unlefs  in  as  far  as  respected 
the  marrying  of  tlie  king's  daughter,  &c.  it  was  always 
contended  for  by  the  subjects  that  he  had  no  right  to 
interfere.  Fortunately,  therefore,  we  may  say  for  the 
liberties  of  Britain,  it  so  happened  that  our  kings,  iti 
consequence  of  their  absurd  claims  on  France  and 

.  *  An  instance  of  such  refusal  occurs  anno.l877y  when  the  whole 
States  m  parliament  petitioned,  that  no  burdens  be  henceforth  laid  on 
the  people  but  by  consent  of  parliament,  refused.  Pari.  Hist.  v.  i.  p.  338. 

A  Hale's  Hist.  cap.  L.  pt  H* 
Y  2 
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othef  nations^  were  more  frequently  in  want'of  nKmi*y 
for  effecting  purposes  in  which  the  national  vanity  waaP 
concei'ned,  than  most  other  poitentates;  in  consequence " 
of  which  they  more  frequently  found  plausible  pleas 
for  inducing  the  people  voluntarily  to  grant  supplies 
than  most  others  could  devise.     Henpe  it  happened 
that  the  monarchs  found  an  interest  in  frequently  calU 
ing  parliaipents,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  people  to 
pomply  with  the  royal  will  in  that  respect;  and  hence 
also  it  so  frequently  happened  to  be  the  interests  of  the 
prince  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  people.   Thus 
the  people  and  the  prince  came  mutually  to  relax  a 
little  in  what  each  of  them  considered  to  be  their  fun- 
damental  privileges,  till  at  last  the  system  of  poUttcal 
economy,  which  we  now  so  much  admire  under  the 
name  of  the  British  consiituiiony  by  slow  degrees,  and 
after  a  series  of  amicable  struggles,  which,  like  do- 
mestic contests,  sometimes  seemed  to  threaten  destruc- 
tion to  the  whole  of  the  parties  concerned,  acquired  a 
consistency,  that  none  of  the  parties  contemplated  dur- 
ing the  progrefs  of  its.  maturation.    Various  were  the 
devices  that  each  of  the  parties  adopted  for  obtaining 
a 'decided  superiority  over  the  other;  but  still  afraid 
that  tbey-'might  ultimately  fail  in  estabUshing  a  right 
to  what  they  were  conscious  was  merely  an  encroach- 
ment,   they  proceeded  with    a  circumspection   that; 
dreaded  danger  alone  could  ever  have  induced.   And  ai| 
each  party  was  continually  on  the  catch  to  avail  itself 
of  every  favourable  conjuncture  that  occurred,  some- 
times one  advanced,  and  then  another;  so  that  every 
point  was  considered  and  reconsidered  with  a  degree 
of  attention  that  never  could  have  otherwise  been  com- 
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t^im^ed.'  The  history  of  this  struggle  and  its  conse- 
quences, if  ever  it  shall  be  given  by  one  who  is  qua- 
lified, for  the  task,  will  form  one  of  the  finest  political 
treatises  that  ever  was  written.  But  this,  I  fear,  is 
what  we  may  rather  wish  than  hope  to  see  accom- 
plished.  In  the  present  case  I  can  only  attempt  to 
si^gest  a  few  hints,  merely  to  lead  the  mind  into  the 
track  it  ought  to  follow  in  such  an  investigation. 

The  conduct  of  man,  in  every  state  of  society,  is 
regulated  by  what  appears  to  be  his  interest  at  the 
time,  and  this  mntt  ever  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  incidents  that  occur,  and  the  feelings  these  excite 
at  4iie  moment.  In  vain  do  we  attempt  to  trace  the 
present  state  of  things  at  zxvj  period  to  the  effects  of 
design  and  foresight  at  any  distant  period.  They  are 
merely  the  result  of  accident;  and  the  exerdse  that  these! 
accidents  give  to  the  reasoning  faculty  of  man.  The 
political  course,  therefore,  of  the  body  politic  may  be 
compared  lo  the  track  of  a  butterfly  in  the  sky;  at  one 
moment  he  points  his  course,  seemingly  with  the  most 
direct  impetuosity,  towards  a  particular  object,  and  the 
next  he  runs  with  seemingly  equal  cderity  towards  an- 
other. Thus  is  he  tofsed  from  side  to  side,  so  that  it 
is  impofsible  to  say  where  he  will  be  at  any  given  fu- 
ture period  of  time.  AH  we  can  do  is  to  fix  the  track 
iafter  it  has  been  gone  through;  and  the  traces  of  it 
are  often  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as  the  other,  so  slight, 
as  to  be  with  great  difficulty  recognised.  In  the  instance 
that  now  attracts  our  attention,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  that  the  sacred  right  of  individual  property  i^ 
the  only  clew  that  can  lead  us  through  this  labyrinth. 
These  conquerora  pf  kingdoms  individually,  after  they 
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bad  divided  their  prey^  said  each  in  hi?  qwp  xhijid^  ^f 
IH  the  portion  that  I  have  received,  and  this  ho  pan  b^ 
fi  right  tp  take  "from  in:e.  This  I  will  defejid  ^ai^st 
|U  human  powers  as  long  as  hfip  e:Kists.  Tb^  king  h^i 
his  own  property,  which  he  may  use  for  bis  o^yii  purr 
poses  at  pleasure.  The  great  leadeirs  have  each  thci^ 
property;  and  this  that  I  hold,  whatever  it  is,  is  miq^ 
aUo,  and  nobody  shall  wrest  it  out  qf  my  batid.  If 
a  public  enemy  attempts  to  despoil  me,  I  will  willingly 
join  my  power  to  tha^t  of  others  to  repel  the  attack. 
If  an  individual  attempts  it,  I  will  in  like  manper  r^* 
pel  the  attack;  I  have  a  right  to  do  so,  not  only  by  th? 
yigour  of  my  owp  arm,  but  by  t^ie  aid  also  of  all  wlio|to 
I  can  bring  to  unite  iq  the  same  cause, 
/  Such  were  evidently  the  prevailing  ideas  in  the  mindf 
pf  our  forefathers  when  they  obtained  power  over  thosi^ 
territories-we  now  pqfsefs.  They  relied  upon  the  vigouf 
of  their  pwn  arm  for  pfotection  when  they  did  not  act 
contrary  to  the  la\ys  of  justice  t^iat  they  had  established 
among  themselves.  In  conformity  with  jthis  }dea,  wf 
find  tbiit  when  one  of  the  early  monarchs  of  Scotland^ 
who  had  been  educated  in  a  nation  farther  advanced  ii^i 
civilization  than  Scotland  was  at  the  time,  and  of  course 
had  adopted  some  of  their  notions,  demanded  that  tb^ 
grandees  of  his  kingdom  should  produce  the  charter? 
by  which  they  held  their  lands,  they  witli  one  consent 
drew  out  their  swords  from  the  scabbards,  and  said- 
f'  by  these  we  obtained  ogr  lands,  and  with  these  w^ 
jiA^ill  defend  them."  This  notion  of  the  inviolability 
of  private  property  had  taken  such  firm  pofsefsion  of 
the  minds  of  all  owners  of  land  (free-men)  in  those 
UmeS|  that  it  could  only  be  effaced  by  slow  and  imper« 
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cqptibk  degrees.  The  enacting  of  laws  in  other  re- 
spects they  regarded  nojt  as  a  concern  of  much  mo- 
ment^  and  therefore  saw  Ihis  power^  without  jealou^^ 
ttarcised  by  those  who  chose  to  do  it;  hot,  whenever 
an  atttoipt  !Kras  made  to  encroach  on  private  properly, 
alarms  were  excited^  and  they  rtood  upon  their  guard. 
Henpe  it  became  necessary  for  the  king,  whenever  he 
&und  himself  in  want  of  inoney^  to  effect  his  pur- 
posfBS,  to  summon  those  from  whom  he  expected  mo^ 
n0ff  in  other  words,  supplies,  to  meet  with  him,  andy 
by  rhetoric  and  persuasion,  endeavour  to  induce  them 
to  comply  with  his  wishes.  We  have  seen  above, 
that  the. king  conferred  at  one  time  with  the  nobler 
apart  by  themselves,  and  with  the  prelates  by  theni- 
selves,  and  so  o»,  to  try  to  induce  each  to  |^ve  as  high 
an  aid  as  pofsible;:  and  accordingly  we  £nd  that  thd 
p^ractiee  was  invariable  for  many  ages  for  each  sepa** 
rate  order  of  people  to  grant  a  different  proportion  of 
supply,  the  clergy  and  nobility  perhaps  one  tenth,  the 
knights  a  fifteenth,  and  the  burgefses  such  other  pro- 
portion as  they  could  be  indqced  to  give. 

So  tenacious  were  the  nobility,  and  all  other  orders 
of  the  community  to  maintain  this  privilege;  and  so 
averse  was  the  king  to  rouse  the  nation  on  that  head, 
though  at  the  same  tim^  so  intent  to  obtain  it  by  in^i 
direct  means,  that  the  history  of  Britain  from  the  Nor- 
man conquest  till  the  revolution,  is  little  else  than  a 
record  pf  uninterrupted  struggles  on  that  head»  Th^ 
king,<  by  indirect  means,  in  consequence  of  the  right 
to  legislate  that  he  had  acquired,  befpre  the  people 
^ere  aware  of  the  consequences  that  might  result  from 
that  conceded  right,  was  constantly  imppsing  regu^ 
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lationf  ,tj>at  trenched  in  a  silent  and  ^Im^t  itnpmKaepN 
tible manner  upon  this  privilege;  and  the  nobles:  ciiB-*r 
tending  against  them:  according^  we  find  that  tbit 
Magna  Charta  and  Chartd  de  Foresta^  which  the 
kings,  when  under  deprefsed  circumstances^  wi^re  com«. 
pelled  to  grant,  contain  little  .eke  than  restrictioitt  dim 
the  king,  in  this  respect,  and  promises,  on  his  part^t: 
tp  abstain  from  making  such  exactions;  promises  wbicb^ 
were  evidently  made  only  fpr  the  purpose  of  tempo^^: 
rising,  and  which  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances rendered  it  practicable  on  his  part.      Those, 
only  who' have  studied  the  history  of  Britain  under  this, 
point  of  view,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  infinity  of  devices 
that  were  adopted  with  this  intention,  and  the  sbifta 
that  were  practised  for  concealing  them;  so  that  the 
language  of.  laws,  edicts,  and  regulations,  is  indirect 
opposition  in  appearance  from  their  real  purport  and 
tendency.   To  a  superficial  reader,  therefore,  who  con- 
siders laws  as  undeniable  evidence  of  the  state  of  facts^, 
if  an  historian  chooses  to  represent  it  in  that  lights 
nothing  can  be  more  deceptions  than  the  idea  he  woul4 
form  of  the  actual  state  of  the  nation. 

It  vas  the  remarking  of  these  particulars,  however, 
by  sensible  men,  which  at  length  produced  a  convicf 
tion  in  their  minds  of  th^  importance  of  p^rltamenl 
being  invested  with  legislative  powers,  thus  silently  to 
check  at  their  beginning  enormities  which  experience 
had  taught  them  never  could  otherwise  be  reprefsed; 
and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  claim  to^ar- 
liamentary  privilege^^  which  has  by  gradual  steps  been 
matured  into  that  goodly  system  which  we  so  justly 
icverence.   The  attention  of  the  people  was  at  all  times 


JMffilcftdily  directed  towards  this  point,  tfiat'  sensible 
inen^  wishing  to  establish  useful  regulations  as  they' 
chanced  to  arise  in  the  succefsion  of  time,  were  en- 
abled,  through  the  weaknefs  of  princes,  occasionally 
t(^  establish  privileges  which '  checked  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  powicr,  and  at  last  produced  the  revolutioa; 
aD  which  period  only  those  privileges  obtained  a  sancr 
ifebn  by  law  which,  however  beneficial  they  have  proved 
to  us,  could'  only  be  considered  by  the  king  as  en- 
croachments on  his  prerogative,  if  the  undisputed  ex- 
a^ise  of  powers  at  former  periods  can  be  said  to  con- 
stitute prerogrative.  It  was'  by  claiming,  as  a  righi^ 
those  privileges  only  which  had  been  undeniably  ex- 
ercised at  former  times,  that  the  unhappy  family  of 
Stuart  lost  the  throne;  and  those  who  found  a  claim 
to  any  privileges  respecting  government  uponiany  other 
plea  than  that  which  the  present  state  of  things  haa 
pointed  out  as  expedient  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
tbinking  part  of  the  nation,  will  find  themselves  equally 
mistaken  in  their  claims;  for  it  will  be  easy  to  sho^ 
that  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  to  rest  our 
claim  to  those  privileges  which  we  now  so  justly  che- 
rirti,  upon  the  practice  of  our  forefathers  in  regard  to 
these  particulars.  Thus  we  have  seen  above,  that  so 
n^rdlefs  were  the  commons  of  their  privileges  as  le- 
gislators, and  so  diffident  of  their  abilities  in  this  ca- 
pacity, that  they  repeatedly  declined  to  offer  any  ad- 
vice,  unlefs  they  were  afsisted  with  some  bishops,  or 
Jords/  As  a  farther  instance  of  the  ideas  they  enter- 
tained on  this  head,  particularly  respecting  the  burden- 
some nature  of  giving  attendance  in  parliament,  it  is 
wcHTthy  of  notice  that>  anno  I3d8|  twelve  men  were 
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chosen  by  the  whole  realm  to- 'attend  parliament^  ao4 
to  transact  the  public  busineis.  This  wds  dofie  <jj^ 
spAre  thevost  or  charges  to  the  communiii/y**^  and  ra 
the  year  1398  the  commons  presented  a  petition  to  the 
king  in  the  house  of  lords,  purporting,  ^f  that  whereas 
they  had  before  them  divers  petitions,  as  w^ll  for  spe- 
t;ial  persons  and  others,  not  read  and  answered,  and 
also  many  other  matters,  and  things  that  had  been 
moved  in  presence  of  the  king,  which,  for  shorinefc 
of  time,  could  not  be  determii^ed,  that  it  would  please 
his  majesty  to  commit  full  power  to  certain  lords,  and 
•others,  to  examine,  answer,  and  dispatch  the  petition!^ 
matters,  and  things  above  said,  gnd  all  dependenctelis 
thereon/'^  So  little  were  they  attentive  in  those  days 
to  the  forms  of  legislation  now  used,  thsit  the  parlia* 
ment  of  Westminster,  18  Edward  I,  on  the  first  day 
of  June,  consisted  of  prelates^  earls,  luronSf  and  other 
Cobles.  On  the  14th,  the  king  sent  letters,  desiring 
the  sheriffs  to  cause  two  dr  three  of  the  most  discreet 
knights  to  be  chosen,'  and  sent  to  parliament,  thre^ 
weeks  after  midsummer;  but  no  burgefses.*' — Whilst 
these  elections  were  making,  the  parliament  continued 
sitting;  and  the  statutes  of  Westminster  were  then 
enacted.  So  little,  indeed,  did  they  then  know  the 
importance  of  the  legislative  power,  that,  anno  137  i, 
a  small  committee,  named  by  the  king,  alter  at  plea^ 
sure  an  act  of  parliament.® 

I  ^m  afraid  that  these  disquisitions  will  prove  little 
interesting  to"  many  of  my  readers;  yet  it  ought  not  to 
be  deemed  incurious  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  human 

^  Pari.  Hist.  y.  i.  p.  03.         c  ^b.  p.  4g3.         ^  Brady  Int.  p.  1 2g. 

e  Pari.  Hist.  v.  i.  p.  808. 
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M(»M  i^  ft  iSMO^r  of  f;o  «mph  ifuportiinee  iu»  thai  whicb 
WV  CTg*gp^  P^r  altenjLipn,  .  1  >baU .  Qnlyi  bowj^er, 
yj^qtqr/B  brieijy  to  spe^nfy  a  few  n|i§C(sllai>eoi|s  circui^rt 
f  jt^ncea  f^^peqtiti^  parliaments  b^ore  J  pjxi  a  final  c)off 
%q  tbig  difteft^tiQO, 
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ERRORS  ARISING   FROM    PERMANENT    NAMES 
TO  VARYING  OBJECTS. 

l8t*  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated^  that  ipany  mU-^ 
t^ke^  arise  from  annexing  ideas  to  words  that  ^hey 
now  .bear,  when  w^  look  back  to  {distant  periods^  whe^ 
thqy  lyere  used  ^ith  s^  very  different  significationt 
The  wcjrd  parliamenif^  for. example,  wherever  it  occurS| 
seems^  to  a  hasly  observer^  a|ways  to  denote  an  afsem-; 
bly,  consisting  of  the  same  constituent  members^  an^ 
subjected  to  the  like  regulations  as  our  parliament  is 
at  present;  b^t  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
^his  mode  of  judging^  At  the  period  when  afsemblies 
ipf  thi^  nature  began,  a  parliament  probably  was  a  tu- 
jtQultuary  meeting  of  all  the  free  men  in  the  sts^i^^ 
which  was  subjected  to  no  rules,  but  such  as  th^  cir<7 
cumstances  at  the  time  suggested.  This  word  after-t 
wards  denpted  a  meeting  of  th^  great  feudatories  of 
the  crown,  or  tenants  in  capite.  At  a  future  period, 
the  prelates  came  to  bear  a  great  sway  in  the  nation; 
and  these,  together  with  the  larger  barons,  an4  the 
king,  constituted  a  parliament. 

During  all  this  period,  though  there  had  never  been 
any  law  excluding  the  smaller  tenants  in  capite  from 
parliament,   they  had   found  it  expedient   to  absent. 
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tKeir^selves  from  this  meeting;  and^  finding  it  nrf^ 
burdensbme  to  attend  these  meetings,  they  wished  td 
be  altogether  excused  frbmi  this  troublesome  duty:  \mt 
as  the  practice,  for  granting  subsidies  began  to  creep 
in,  and  as  these  grants  were  supposed  to  be  binding 
only  upon  those  orders  of  the  state  which  had  voluti-j 
tarily  granted  them,  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the 
crown  that  none  should  escape.  Henceforward  the 
king,  instead  of  requiring  these  lefser  owners  of  pro* 
perty  to  attend  in  person,  ordered  them  to  choose  de- 
puties, who,  by  being  properly  authorised,  might  act 
for  the  whole  of  that  body.  These  were  called  knights 
of  the  shires,  and  burgefses  of  cities,  or,  in  other 
words,  representatives.  During  all  these,  and  other 
changes  respecting  procedure,  too  tedious  to  Be  here 
mentioned,  the  afsembly  continued  to  be  called  9Lpar^ 
liaTnent* 

DURATION  OF  PARLIAMENTS. 

find.  Many  disputes  have  arisen,  and  much  alterca- 
tion daily  at  present  takes  place,  respecting  the  old  and 
original  terms  of  duration  of  parliatnents.  It  is  well 
known,  that  at  present  the  same  parliament  may  conti- 
nue to  exist  for  seven  years,  and  no  longer.  At  a  former 
period,  not  far  distant,  it  could  not  exceed  three  years: 
and  many  persons  believe  the  parliament  formerly 
must  have  been  renewed  annually.*     But  when  we 

*  This  opinion  of  annual  parliaments  has  been  cherished  by  observing 
that  it  is  stipulated  in  Magna  Charta,  and  enforced  by  liiany  remon^ 
strances  subsequent  to  it,  «  that  parliaments  diall  be  held  once  a  year 
jkt  least,  or  oftener,  if  need  be.'*  This  was  only  a  reqaisition  that  the 
constituent  members  of  parliament  should  be  called  together^  not  that 
a  new  parliament  should  be  made.  But  even  this  requisition  was  icarcdj 
in  any  case  coniplied  with. 
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rfcoBeCt,  that  originally  the  tenants  in  capite  were, 
by  birth,  entitled  to' sit  in  parliament,  and  that  none 
else  were  admitted  into  that  afsembly :  that  afterwards 
prelates  were,  ex  officio,  members  of  the  national  conn- 
oil,  it  will  appear  evident  that  there  could  be  then  no 
new  parliament  in  the  sense  that  phrase  bears  at  this 
time;  but  that  the  same  parliament  always  continued, 
with  the  partial  changes  that  deaths  and  succefsions 
must  have  occasioned.    At  a  future  period,  when  re- 
presentatives were  chosen  for  the  smaller  barons,  and 
ibr  cities,'  these  were  ordered  by  the  king  either  to  be 
chosen  anew  by  the  sheriflf,  or  the  same  persons  were 
required  to  come  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  the 
crown  pleased;  so*  that  the  changes  might  be  either 
total  or  partial,  as  suited  the  pleasure  of  the  prince. 
It  is  only  of  late  that  even  an  idea  has  begun  to  pre- 
vail of  the  necefsity  of  an  entire  new  election  of  repre- 
sentatives; and  consequently  it  is  only  since  that  time 
that  a  new  parliament,  according  to  modern  ideas,. 
could  be  created.    This  is  a  curious  subject  for  dis- 
cufsion,  but  too  copious  for  our  limits. 

CHANGE  OP  IDBA8  RESPECTING  THE  PRIVILEGE 
OP  SITTING  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

3d.  In  modern  times  a  seat,  as  a  representative  in 
parKiament,  is  courted  ^s  an  honour,  and  it  is  pur- 
chased, as  is  generally  alledged,  at  a  very  high  price; 
hence  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  this  must  have  been 
111  ways  the  case.  Some  are  even  so  shortsighted  as 
to  suppose,  that  if  there  was  no  idea  of  influence  in  the 
(iouse,  or  of  emoluments  that  might  arise  from  that 
station,'  that  men  of  moderate  fortunes,  merely  from 
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patriotic  principles,  wouW  be  eager  to  pferfond'  the 
.  grea^  duties!  of  parliamentary  businefii*  This^  bbweyer^ 
others  wiH  alledge,  could  not  be  expi&cted;  And  their 
..  leasonifog  accords  with  the  practice  in  former  times^ 
For  a  Ibng  while  aftei*  repi'esentatiives  were  rbturned  to 
pikrliament>  it  seetns  tci  have  beeln  a  matter  of  great 
difiiciiky  to  com|3el  them  to  attend;  sio  that  it  hecamct 
necefsary  to^nSprce  thdr  atltendance  by  penal  statutes^ 
even  whiles  ad  a  farthet  indemnification  for  the  Idfs  of 
fime^  the  re|)re^entatives  were  paid  by  the  constituents 
fol"  their  troublcf.  Still,  hdwevfer,*  th^  were  so  averse  td 
Ihisbusinefs^  that  we  have  seen  theiti  deVising  variod9 
plans  for  shojGteoing;  their  sefsiohsy  or  for  avoiding  the 
nedcfsity  of  coming  up  soon.* 

'  *  The  following  is  the  form  tised  on  dismifsing  the  parliament  in  the 
jt»  VSO'bf  which  wiH  suggest  some  ihterestihg  ideas  to  the  contemplative 
mind: 

<^  All  archbishops,  bishop?,  and  other  prelates,  earls,  barons,  knighti 
*'  of  shires,  citizens,  and  burgelsc!;,  and  all  other  of  the  commons,  which 
**  are  come  by  the  command  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  f  to  this  par- 
**■  liameiit,  the  king  gives  them  many  thanks  for  their  coming,  and  witli 
**  that,  as  they  have  desired,,  they,  may  itetura  into  their  own  Gountryi 
*'  going  forthwith,  and  without  delay,  notwithstanding  other,commands, 
**  except  the  bishops,  earls,  barons,  justices,  and  others  who  are  of  the 
**  king's  council,  and  those  must  not  depart  without  leave  of  the  king. 
*<  Those  also  who  have  businefs  have  leave  to  follow  it.  And  the  knights 
**  vfhich  art  come  for  the  shires,  and  others  for  the  cities  and'boroughs, 
'*  may  apply  themselves  to  sir  John^  Kirkeby,  w>io  will  give  them  briefii 
«  to  receive  their  wages  in  their  several  counties.  And  the  aforesaid  John 
<*'dc  Kirkeby  is  hereby  commanded  to  deliver  to  the  chancellor  the 
'''names  of  all  the  knights  of  shires,  and  of  all  the  citizens,  and  bur- 
f'  gefsies  that  come  for  such  briefs,  &r  theif  expences."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  i» 
page  137. 

f.  [Would  not  this  clause  seem  to  infer,  that  the  king  either  did  a> 
efcise  a  right,  or  then  claimed  it,  of  summoning  others  of  the  commoas^ 
Wsidcs  knights  d  shires,  and  bufgefses^  if  he  pleased?] 
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4tb.  Manjr  persons  have  imagined  that  the  purity  of 
parliament  can  only  be  maintained  by  having  recourae 
U^  precedents  in  all  difficult  cases^  and  being  governed 
by  tbem:  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  thia 
doctrine.  The  privileges  we  now  enjoy  have  been 
obtaiiied  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  new  regulations^ 
either  cakuiated  to  supply  defects  that  were  not  sooner 
observed^  or  to  correct  evils  that  experience  had  dis** 
covered.  Precedents  may  be  found  for  almost  every 
constitutional  fault  that  could  be  namied;  and  it  was 
by  a  rigid  adherence  tQthis  doctrine^  that  the  unfortu* 
nate  family  of  Stuart  was  misled  and  ruined*  Who- 
ever shall  maintain  this  doctrine  will  soon  find,  that 
among  the  number  of  contradictory  precedents,  it  ia 
impofsible  to  tell  which  should  be  adopted  or  rejected, 
without  having  recourse  to  his  reasoning  powers.—- 
Since,  then,  reason  must  at  last  determine  on  the  pro^ 
priety  of  any  measure,  as  suited  to  the  State  of  the 
country  at  the  time,  it  is  surely  the  shortest  and  the 
safest  road  to  have  recourse  to  its  decisions  at  once  for 
discovering  a  proper  rule  to  be  adhered  to. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSION. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  be  able  to  perceive  from 
the  foregoing  induction,  that  nothing  is  lefs  secure, 
than  the  liberties  of  a  people  when  they  are  put  iuta 
such  circumstances  as  do  not  necefsarilv  insure  that 
constant  attention  to  the  imperceptible  changes  which 
the  perpetually  varying  state  of  society  must  ever  re-, 
quire.  Our  forefathers,  and  the  founders  of  all  the 
great  kingdoms  that  now  exist  in  Europe,  enjoyed  that 
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kin^  of  equality  of  rights  which,-  it  is  now  in  general 
supposed^  constitutes  the  highest  degree  of  political 
ftecdom.  Every  free  man  in  the  utate  was  entitled, 
personally^  to  be  present  in  the  national  afsembly,  a  ^ 
vote  of  which  could  not  only  make,  but  also  .unmake 
the  king,  at  pleasuce;  and  without  the  exprefs  concur-  • 
rence  of  which  no  enterprise  of  consequence  could  be 
undertaken.  There  never  was  a  law,  of  which  any 
tFaces  can  be  perceived,  abridging  any  part  of  this  li- 
berty, till  long  after,  by  a  gradual  and  unobsen^ed  de-t 
reliction  of  these  privileges,  the  ver\'  idea  of  them  had 
been  entFrely  lost.  Circumstances  had  rendered  it 
iBconvenient  for  individuals  to  exercise  those  functions 
that  were  once  prized  as  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  they  were  disregarded.  The  king,  who  was  at 
first  only  a  temporary  of&ce-beafer,  was  continued  in 
office,  to  avoid  the  trouble  that  would  have  attended 
frequent  new  elections.  He  was  empowered,  in  the 
absence  of  those  who  had  the  privilege  to  controul  his 
power,  to  exercise  the  executive  departments  of  govern- 
ment until  he  should  b^  forbid  to  do  so ^Constantly 

attentive  to  his  own  concerns,  his  power  thus  gradually 
acquired  fresh  additions,  while  that  of  the  people,  each 
of  whom  was  occupied  about  his  own  present  concerns, 
dwindled  almost  to  nothing.  The  king  was  thus  m- 
vited  not  only  to  execute  of  himself  the  ordinary  active 
functions  of  govetnment,  but  he  was  even  desired,  or 
at  least  allowed,  without  opposition,  to  make  laws, 
that  his  subjects  might  be  freed  from  the  trouble  of 
doing  so  for  themselves.  In  this  manner,  by  a  pro- 
cedure the  most  natural  that  can  be  imagined,  hajr^ 
been  gradually  established  the  despotism  of  Spam, 


l^ottUgtd,  ^Fffto^e,  and  Gern^any,  all  of  which  nations 
^f^efsed^  OFigin^Ily^  a  species  of;  government  in  every 
fe&pect  the  saoie  with  that  of  Great  Britain.    And  if 
Britain  has  chanced  to  avoid  the  ^same  fate,  she  owes 
it  ftioxc  to  a  happy  coincidence  of  disasters^  which  we 
may  now   ca\\. happy  circumstances,   that  occurred 
through  accident,  than  to  any  preconcerted   design. 
We.  have  seen  that  in  Britain  twelve  men  were,  at  one 
time,  chosen  to  transact  the  whole  businefs  of  the 
realm^  in  '^  prder  that  the  community  might  be  saved 
the  charge."     The  same  thing  happened  in  France^ 
and  the  people  there  never  perceived  the  consiequences 
of  this,  or  attempted  to  re-claim  their  former  privi- 
leges.*    In  Germany,  from  the  8an;ie  motive,  this 
power  was  intrusted  to  seven.    These  seven  still  con* 
tinue,  .and  are  now.  dignified  with  the  n^une  of  electors^ 
while  ot^r  twelve,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  were  soon 
dismifsed,  and  their  office  annihilated. 

Let  men,  from,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  records  , 
of  these  events,  learn  to  be  diffident  in  their  notions 
of  the  permanency  of  any  system  of  governtnent  that 
is  calculated  to  lull  the  attention  of  the  people  asleep, 
by  cherisl\ing  an  idea  that  it  is,  or  ever  can  be  perfects 
The  exertions  of  power  are  unceasing,  the  sources  of 
corruption  are  unfathomable,  and  th^  manner  in  which 
this  poisQn  npay  be  administered  is  so  inconceivably 
varied,  that  there  is  no  means  of  counteracting  it  but 
by  being  continually  on  the  watch.  When,  there- 
fore, any  one  .shall  see  a  system  of  government  arise^ 
that  the  people  who  are  to  be  subjected  to  its  influence 
thall,  in  genieral,  deem  perfect,  it  requires  no  depth 
*  The  piesetit  claims  of  the  French  r^t  on  a  difierent  ^undation.    { 

Vol.  I.  Z 
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df  pblitical  sagacity  to  foretel  that  the  termination  of 
that  gdverninent  is  at  hand.  ^^  Let  him  that  thinks 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall/'  Let  those  who 
«njoy  a  reasonable  share  of  political  freedom  be  con- 
tinually on  tbeif  guard  to  preserve  it  by  correcting  the 
abuses  that  the  active  powers  of  government,  wherever 
they  are  lodged,  must  ever  engender.  If  a  man  acti 
with  a  becoming  steadiniefs  in  guarding  against  these 
rising  abuses,  he  will  perform  the  part  of  a  good  ci- 
tizen while  he  lives,  and  will  deserve  to  have  his  me- 
mory revered  after  his  death. 

It  is  impofsible  at  this  time  to  trace  with  absolute 
precision  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
British  constitution,  or  the  constitution  of  any  other 
kingdom  upon  the  globe;  because  these  changes  have 
been  gradual^  and  imperceptible  at  the  time,  as  well 
as,  for  the  most  part,  unforeseen  and  unexpected. 
These  changes  can  only  be  perceived  by  taking  a  re- 
trospective view  of  the  same  objects  compared  with 
each  other  at  different  periods  of  time;  on  which  com- 
parative view,  like  the  different  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
where  each  has  obtained  their  full  brilliancy  of  tint, 
they  are  observed  to  be.  extremely  difsimilar,  although 
it  may  be  impofsible  to  mark  the  precise  point  where 
the  one  ended  or  the  other  b^gan.  It  is  not  very  easy, 
indeed,  for  those  who  now  attempt  to  trace  even  the 
sensible  steps  in  the  progrefs  of  political  procefsion,  to 
fix  the  preciise  periods  when  each  might  have  been 
distinctly  perceptible;  for  annalists  and  historians  hav- 
ing been,  in  general,  little  attentive  to  circumstances 
of  this  sort,  have  suffered  them  to  pafs  on  without  any 
note;   and  it  is  only  from  incidental  notices  which 
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Occur  In  a  general  course  of  reading,  that  consistent 
notions  on  this  head  can  be  obtained:  no  wonder  th^n 
that  they  should  be  unobserved  by  the  bulk  of  man*- 
kind^  and  that  so  many  errors  on  these  topics  should 
be  propagated  by  writers  who  have  no  other  object  in 
View  than  to  deceive  or  to  amuse^  with  as  little  ex- 
pence  of  thought^  or  labour  of  research,  as  pofsible. . 
If  to  this  be  added  the  popular  harangues  of  dema** 
gognes  in  parliament,  who  have  studied  the  art  of 
speaking  with  a  view  to  perplex  rather  than  to  unravel 
many  intricate  questions,  and  thus  to  draw  their  au- 
ditors unwarily  to  adopt  the  opinions  that  favour  their 
party,  we  should  have  reason  to  be  astonished  indeed 
if  the  public  in  general  could  form  just  and  consistent 
notions  on  such  subjects.  In  attempting;  therefore, 
the  following  slight  sketch  of  what  I  conceive  to  have 
been  the  general  progrefs  of  the  British  constitution, 
few  things  could  more  surprise  the  writer  than  that  it 
should  at  the  first  sight  meet  with  the  general  concur- 
rence of  his  readers. 

That  the  feudal  system  prevailed  in  Britain  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Saxon  line  of  kings,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt;  and  that  many  changes  with 
regard  to  particular  arrangements  took  place  in  that 
system  during  the  troublesome  period  of  the  heptarchy, 
seems  equally  well  ascertained.  From  the  few  circum- 
stances that  have  been  recorded  during  that  time,  little 
else  can  be  collected,  however,  than  that  the  regal  go- 
vemment'had  become  in  some  sort  hereditary,  although 
the  order  of  succefsion  now  universally  acquiesced  in 
was  not  yet  established;  por  was  the  power  which  the 
nobles  claimed  of  substituting  another  by  election  by 
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wy^  means  relinquished  by  them.  They  retained^  atf 
they  conceived  it,  the  right  to  elect  to  the  throne/ 
though  the  exercise  of  that  right  had  been  seldom  en- 
forced. It  also  appears,  that  general  councils  were 
seldom  called,  except  upon  singular  and  extraordinary 
occasions;  that  the  laws  promulgated  by  the  king 
were  in  force  throughout  his  whole  dominions^  that, 
at  the  occasional  meeting  of  the  great. council^  those 
edicts  which  had  not  been  repealed  obtained  the  force 
of  laws;  and  that  the  magnates^  or  nobles,  exercised, 
each  in  his  own  domains,  a  sort  of  regal  authority, 
subject  only  to  the  superintendence  of  the  king,  some-^ 
what  in  the  same  manner  as  bishops  now  exercise 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  their  respective  dioceses,  sub- 
ject to  the  controul  of  the  archbishop. 

Such  nearly  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  re-* 
specting  government  in  Britain  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest,  as  the  transactions  at  that  period 
sufficienlly  show.  William,  so  long  as  he  thought 
bis  succefs  doubtful,  laid  claim  to  the  throne  only  in 
right  of  the  will  of  Edward;  and  Harold  availed  him- 
self of  bis  power  and  popularity  to  obtain  it  by  the 
election  of  his  nobles.  The  decisive  action  at  Hastings 
having  given  William  the  ascendency,  he  then  claimed 
the  crown  by  right  of  conquest;  and  supported  his 
power  by  all  the  means  that  the  feudal  system  gave 
brim  sc^  fully  the  right  to  enforce.  It  was»  solely  by 
his  own  authority^  with  tbe  subordinate  aid  of  hia 
Nornian  barons,  on  whom  lands  had  been  libei:ally 
bestowed,  and  those  of  England  who  espoused  h;^ 
party,  that  he  and  his  son  reigned;  and  they  exercij^ed 
these  feudal  rights,  as  is  well  known,  with  the  mosf 
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UTicontrolled  sway.  The  great  council  of  the  nation^ 
or  parliament,  was- then  of  no  consequence  in  the  state. 
If  It  acted  at  all,  it  was  only  as  the  tool  of  the  prince, 
to  give  scarcely  a  nominal  sanction  to  his  decrees. 
•  The  unexpected  accident  which  deprived  Rufus  of 
his  life  gave  an  opportunity  to  his  brother,  Henry,  to 
exercise  those  talents  of  addrefs  which  constituted  the 
basis  of  his  character,  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  good 
will  of  the  people  in  his  own  favour.  He  had  re- 
marked the  effect  that  the  despotic  proceedings  of  his 
father  and  brother  had  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  He,  therefore,  immediately  summoned  a  par- 
liament; and,  in  one  of  the  most  artful  speeches  that 
ever  proceeded  from  the  throne,  he  soothed  their  minds 
by  insinuating  his  desire  to  reform  abuses^  and  restore 
every  thing  as  nearly  as  pofsibk  to  the  same  state  that 
it  had  been  in  at  a  period  which  few  could  know,  but  to 
which  all  looked  back  as  to  a  state  of  the  most  enviable 
perfection.  By  their  favour  his  purpose  at  the  time  was 
obtained:  and,  although  he  evidently  showed,  during 
the  future  periods  of  his  life,  that  he  had  as  little  in- 
clination as  any  of  his  predecefsors  to  fetter  the  crown, 
yet  the  recollection  of  his  doubtful  right,  and  the  be- 
nefit that  he  himself  had  derived  from  the  popular  fa- 
vour,  compelled  him  to  pay  more  respect  to  the  wishes 
of  his  nobles  than  his  immediate  predecefsors  had  done, 
which  induced  these  nobles  to  adhere  to  their  acknow- 
ledged rights  with  some  degree  of  pertinacity. 

The  recollection  of  past  evils,  and  the  fear  of  future 
misfortunes  of  the  same  sort,  induced  them  to  study 
the  means  of  moderating  the  regal  power,  and  of 
seizing  every  opportunity  to  establish  their  claim  to 
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rights  which  they  deemed  efsential  for  these  purposesf 
and  the  weak  administration  of  Jphn  produced  that 
determined  stand  which  they  made  in  the  plain  of 
Bunnimede,  and  which  ended  in  his  signing  the 
Magna  Charta^  whereby  they  obtained  a  regal  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  rights  to  certain  claims  which 
had  never  before  been  clearly  acquiesced  in. 

Though  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  the  struggles 
for  power  between  the  clergy  and  the  crown,  abput 
this  period,  tended  to  augment  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple directly;  yet  that  they  conduced  ultimately  to  that 
point  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  were  it  only  from  the 
{labit  which  they  induced  of  making  men  consider 
whether  the  present  arrangements  might  not  be  erro- 
neous. At  an  after  time,  when  the  rights  which  the 
clergy  claimed  came  to  be  investigated  with  some  dcn 
gree  of  precision,  the  effects  that  such  discufsions  had 
on  the  state  of  civil  affairs  are  well  known. 

These  feeble  attempts  however,  both  of  the  barons 
and  the  clergy,  to  moderate  the  power  of  the  crown, 
would  have  been  equally  unavailing  in  Britain  as  in  other 
European  states,  had  it  not  been  for  the  claims  of  this 
country  on  France,  and  the  partial  succefs  that  some 
of  our  monarchs  had  in  trying  to  enforce  those  claims. 
These  partial  succefses  proved  sd  alluring  to  our 
princes,  that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  abandon 
the  pursuit  y/hile  the  bare  pofsibility  of  succeeding 
seemed  within  their  reach;  and  th6  national  vanity 
was  so  much  flattered  by  it,  that  they  were  enabled 
to  make  exertions  that  would  have  been  otherwise  im* 
practicabk.     The  feudal  institution,  we  have  seen, 
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was  oalculated  merely  for  internal  defence^  and  waa 
utterly  inapplicable  to  offensive  Operations.  The  con- 
stitutional revenues  of  the  crowp^  and  the  income  of 
t^e  grandees,  though  abundant  for  every  necefsary 
purpose  while  they  remained  at  home,  became  alike 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  warfare* 
The  natural  resources  of  regal  income  were,  therefore, 
spon  exhausted;  and  it  became  necefsary  to  devise  other 
means  of  augmenting  its  revenue^  that  were  better  adapt-> 
ed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and  the  present  state  of 
the  nation.  With  this  view,  the  grandees  of  the  na^ 
tton  were  frequently  called  together  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  means  for  facilitating  the  great  object  of 
the  conquest  of  France.  No  other  means  occurred 
than  that  of  offering  voluntary  gifts  to  the  crown  from 
the  different  orders  of  the  people,  and  these  gifts  ac« 
quired,  the  name  of  subsidies',  in  order  to  obtain  which 
as  often  and  as  abundantly  as  pofsible,  the  people  were 
brought  into  parliament  and  coaxed,  their  petitions  at- 
traded  to,  and  their  grievances  partially  redrefeed.  And 
it  was  with  a  view  to  reach  all  orders  of  men,  and  to 
adapt  themselves  to  every  change  of  circumstances, 
(hat  the  alterations  in  our  constitution  above  specified 
took  place. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  efsay  to  enter 
more  fully  into  the  subject  at  present.  Let  it  then 
suffice  barely  to  say,  that  many  of  our  princes  being 
improvident,  and  the  grants  to  the  crown  from  par- 
liament often  liberal,  the  old  resources  of  government, 
isaoh  as  fines,  escheats,  &c.  were  greatly  diminished;  so 
that  grants  from,  parliament  became  at  length  netes^ 
iary  and  uointerrupted;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  them, 
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many  concefsions  were  made  by  the  crown,  whi<*h,  urufer 
the  struggles  between  the  York  and  Lancastrian  parties, 
gave  rise  to  claims  of  right  by  the  people  that  were  not' 
iprmerly  recognised;  and  though  the  imperious  Tudors 
refused  to  recognise  these  claims  to  their  full  extent,  yet 
it  required  all  the  addrefs  of  Elizabeth  to  prevent  them' 
from  being  openly  brought  forward  in  parliament.   Her 
weak  succefsor,  unable  to  appreciate  the  tendency  of 
Elizabeth's  policy,  claimed  his  prerogative  with  a  high- 
hand  :  his  weaker  son,  continuing  in  the  same  trade  witii 
ail  ill-advised  temerity,  was  himself  subjected  on  that 
accoimt  to  the  severest  calamity;  and,  though  this  did 
not  produce  the  desired  effect  at  once,  it  paved  the 
way  for  that  Revolution  which  drove  his  family  from 
the  throne,  and  established  with  unequivocal  authority 
those  rights  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  freedom^ 
that  we  now  enjoy,  under  a  constitution  which  ha» 
been  matured  to  its  present  state  by  the  gradual  im*: 
provements  that  have  been  derived  from  the  experience 
of  ages;  a  constitution  which,  if  it  shall  beat  all  times 
modelled  so  as  to  be  adapted  to.  circumstances  as  they 
arise,  may  prove  beneficial  to  our  posterity  for  ages  yet 
to  come,  but  which  can  never,  at  any  period  of  time^ 
be  fixed  to  an  invariable  standard. 
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[^Continued  from  page  290.] 
THE    PINERY    AND    STOVE.  ,    , 

Those  houses  that  are  calculated  to  rear. the  teiVh 
derest  plants,  and  which  require  nearly  the  same  dew 
gree  of  heat  throughout  the  whole  year,  are  ceiled 
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sUivety  the  average  temperature  of  which  is  usually 
about  the  ninetieth  degree  on  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter.   To  keep  up  such  a  degree  of  heat  in  this  cli- 
mate during  winter,  has  been  hitherto  found  to  .be  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  and  considerable  expence. 
Experience  has  long  since  ascertained,  that  no  heat 
could  be  produced  by  means  of  ^ues  alone  which  was 
sufficient  to  effect  the  purposes  required;  and  men 
have  been  driven  from  necefsity  alone  to  make  use  of 
,oak  bark.    Having  observed  that  this  material,  after 
having  answered  the  ends  of  the  tanner,  if  laid  toge- 
ther in  a  great  heap,  gradually  fell  into  a  state  of  fer* 
mentation,  and  thus  acquired  a  considerable  heat  which 
it  retained  for  a  long  time,  it  has  been  formed  into  a 
bed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  which,  by  com- 
municating that  heat  (in  its  Hscent  to  the  higher  parts 
(rf*  the  house)  to  the  plants  placed  in  it,  has,  under  a 
skilful  management,  in   co-operation  with  the  heat 
transmitted  through  the  flues,  been  capable  of  pre- 
serving some  tender  exotics  in  life,  if  not  in  perfect 
health;  for  a  considerable  time.     Oak  bark,  or,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  tan,  has  been  therefore  deemed 
in  general  indispensably  necefsary  in  a  stove. 

But  as  bark  is  in  every  case  an  expensive  article, 
and,  in  situations  where  it  cannot  be  had  but  from  a 
very  great  distance,  that  expence  becomes  greatly  en- 
hanced, it  occurred  to  an  ingenious  gentleman  (Mr. 
Wakefield  of  Liverpool)  that  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, where  coal  is  cheap,  and  tan  very  difficult  to 
be  had,  it  might  be  possible  to  substitute  the  heat  of 
/^eam  in  tlte  place  of  tan  in  the  stove;  wd  by  an  in* 
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genious  device  he  contrived  to  introduce  Bteain  beloir 
an  exhausted  tan-bed  that  had  Io$t  its  beat^  which^  by 
rUing  slowly  through  the  bed,  warmed  the  plarrt^  in. 
its  ascent,  in  some  measure  after  the  same  manner  as 
hot  tan  used  to  do.  The  experiment  has  now  been 
tried  so  fairly  as  to  ascertain  that  it  is  possible  thus  to 
keep  up  the  heat  nearly  as  well  as  with  bark,  and  that 
in  some  sitp^tions  it  may  be  lefs  expensive.  But  to 
manage  it  properly  requires  a  degree  of  attention  that 
few  operators  can  be  found  willing  to  bestow. upon  it: 
and,  as  it  does  not  obviate  the  radical  evils  of  the  tan- 
bed;  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  partial  improve- 
ment that  is  applicable  to  particular  local  situations. 

From  what  has  been  just  stated  it  appears,  that  the 
great. and  radical  qses  of  the  tan-bed,  and  which  ren-* 
der  it  indispensably  necefsary  in  the  stove  upon  it0 
usual  construction,  ar<e,  Jtrst,  to  augment  the  degree 
of  heat  product  by  the  use  of  flues;  secondly,  to  make 
that/heat  in  its  ascent  act  upon  the  plants  lower  down 
in  th^  house*  than  could  properly  be  effected  by  the 
flues  alone;  and,  thirdly.,  to  give  an  equability  of  tem- 
perature in  the  house,  so  as  in- some  measure  to  coun^ 
teract  the  irregularities  in  this  respect  that  are  unh 
avoidable  where  flues  alone  are  employed.  . 

To  these  uses  of  the  tan-bed  may  be  added  another^ 
which  is  a  consequence  of  the  mode  in  which  the  beat 
is.  applied,  and  which,  though  useful  in  some  re^)ects, 
becomes  in  others  extremely  pernicious. 

The  strongest  degree  of  beat  prodnoed-bythctan,- 
acting  .necefsarily  upon  the  pots  in  which  the  plants 
are.  contained,  and  the  earth  contained  in  these  pots 
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being  always  of  necefsity  moist,  a  considerable  portton 
of  that  moisture  is,  by  the  heat,  converted  into  steam, 
which,  acting  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants  in  its  as- 
centy  moistens  and  refreshes  them.  Thus  fsu*  it  is  higUy 
beneficial;  but  when  it  comes  to  touch  the  walls  of  the 
house,  and  the  leaves  or  firuit  of  the  plants  where  tbe 
beat  is  not  very  great,  it  is  there  condensed,  and  pro^ 
duces  a  moisture  th^t  is  highly  favourable  lo  the  pn>4 
duction  of  mouldinefs,  and  cherishing  to  insects  of  va^ 
riou&  sorts.  And  as,  during  the  cold  weather  in  winter^ 
especially  if  the  atmosphere  be  moist  and  cloudy,  it  is 
impofsible  to  introduce  a  circulation  of  air  sufficient 
to  carry  off  that  mokture,  without  chilling  the  plants 
to  death,  the  disease  called  damp  is,  under  these  cir«> 
cumstances,  unavoidable;  the  destructive  ravages  of 
which  are  but  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  parti- 
cularly specified  in  this  place. 

Another  evil  originating  from  this  mode  of  applying 
heat  is,  the  diseases  incident  to  the  roots  of  tbe  plants 
when  they  are  thus  necefsarily  exposed  to  a  d^ree  of 
beat  that  no  plant  in  a  state  of  nature  was  ever  in«> 
tended  to  sustain.  This  source  of  disease  in  the  stove 
has  indeed  been  so  little  attended  to,  that  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  find  some  Bifficulty  in  now  causing  it  to  be 
considered  with  that  impartiality  which  long  esta- 
Uished  prejudice  will  so  powerfully  oppose. 

Ground-heat,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  so  necefsary  and  so  beneficial  in  a 
stove,  that  I  am  persuaded  scarcely, one  ^rdener  who 
has  had  the  management  of  such  bouses  can  be  found 
that  wilVnot  smile  at  an  attempt  to  show,  that  it  either 
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can  be  hurtfal,  or  can  in  anywise  be  dispensed  with. 
That  such  a  kind  of  heat  is  not  necefsary,  however^ 
it  will  be  easy  to  prove,  merely  by  bringing  to  the  re- 
collection of  every  reader,  that  no  such  thing  as  what 
we  call  a  ground-heat  occurs  in  the  operations  of  na- 
ture in  any  pdrt  of  the  globe.  The  universal  source 
of  that  heat  which  is  the  parent  of  vegetation  in  every 
climate  on  this  globe  is  the  sun;  and  that  acts  every 
where  more  powerfully  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
than  any  where  below  that  surface.  The  roots  of 
plants  universally,  as  if  it  were  to  avoid  the  pernicious 
effects  of  that  scorching  heat,  descend  to  a  certain 
depth  beneath  that  surface  by  burying  themselves  in 
the  soil  in  search  of  moisture^  where  they  enjoy  a  re- 
freshing coolnefs,  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  time, 
that  is  only  feebly  and  partially  disturbed  by  the  mo- 
mentary influence  of  the  sun  while  in  its  meridian 
splendour.  If,  then,  nature  has  been  at  so  much  pains 
to  guard  the  roots  of  those  plants  that  we  here  culti- 
vate from  the  effects  of  heat  in  their  native  climate, 
where  they  thrive  with  the  utmost  pofsible  degree  of 
health  and  luxuriance,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than 
hurtful  to  eJcpose  these  roots  to  such  a  degree  of  heat 
as  they  are  exposed  to  in  this  ilUjudged  artificial 
treatment?  I  need  not  do  more  than  barely  offer  this 
hint  to  the  discerning  reader  to  satisfy  him  that  it  is 
high  time  to  consider  how  ^  practice  so  unnatural, 
and  of  course  erroneous,  may  be  corrected. 
.  In  the  patent  stove  the  smoke- chamber  rises  up^ 
wards  in  the  middle,  and  occupies  the  place  of  the  tan- 
pit,  kaving  a  foot-path  all  round,  as  in  the  annel^ 
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diagram,  p.  353,  Fig.  1,  in  which  A  represents  the 
8Dioke*  chamber,  as  before  described.  B  the  chamber  for 
heated  air,  rising  upwards  in  the  middle  as  in  a  comr 
men  tan-pit,  with  a  path  all  round,  cf  ^.  C  the  roof 
of  the  air-^chafnber,  which  forms  a  platform  on  which 
the  pots  containing  the. pines  are  to  be  placed.  This 
floor  may  consist  of  square  tiles^  having  each  a  round 
cavity  in  its  middle  for  receiving  the  pot.  The  sides 
e  e  of  wood  above  the  platform,  and  admit  of  being 
folded  down  towards  d  at  pleasure.  These  sides  rise 
to  the  height  of  some  inches  above  the  top  of  the  pots. 
The  cavities  under  the  pots  may  be  filled  with  rotted 
tan,  or  good  vegetable  mould,  before  the  pots  are  placed 
upon  them;  and  the  interstices  between  the  pots  may 
be  filled  for  a  few  inches  in  depth  with  the  same.  This 
may  be  moistened  with  water  ocjcasionally  as  it  shall 
be  wanted,  which  will  be  gently  evaporated  by  the 
heat  below,  and  thu^  produce  an  imperceptible  steam 
that  will  moisten  and  refresh  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
in  the  stove.  Neither  this,  moisture,  nor  any  otbejc 
that  shall  be  occasionally  introduced  into  the  house 
by  a  more  copious  «teaming  or  otherwise,  c^n  prove 
hurtful  to  the  plants  by  generating  a  permanent  damp, 
because  it  can  be  with  ease  ventilated  and  completely 
dried,  without  diminishing  the  heat,  whenever  it  ahall 
be  necefsary,  by  means  qf  the  ventilator,  described 
page  183.  Should  it  be  found  by  experience^  or  ap- 
prehended, that  the  small  degree  of  heat  thus  com- 
mMoicated  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pots  will  be^  in  any 
respect .  pernicious  to  the  roots  of  any  kind  of  stove- 
plajit^  the  danger  will  be  entirely  avoided  by  plying 
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tbe  pots  upon  a  stand  that  raises  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  above  the  surface  of  the  tan,  or  mould. 

It  is  unnecefsary  to  describe  here  in  a  particular 
manner  the  peculiar  mechanism  by  which  these  cham« 
bers  arc  to  be  constructed  j  it  is  the  principle  only  that 
is  meant  to  be  here  explained.    The  mechanical  part 

will  be  executed  bv  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 

.J 

construction  of  these  houses. 

In  the  above  diagram  H  represents  the  horizontal 
roof-glafs,  which  should  be  just  high  enough  above 
the  platform  C  to  admit  the  plants  to  standi  and  no 
more;  which  will  keep  them  at  all  times  immersed  in 
the  region  of  the  hottest  air. 

.  Under  this  arrangement,  it  will  appear  that  the  air 
which  is  the  most  heated  from  the  smoke-chamber  A 
will  rise  in  the  air-chamber  B,  where  it  will  act  upon 
tbe  top  and  sides  with  considerable  power,  and  thus 
transmit  heat  to  the  stove  above.  When  the  smoke<* 
chamber  is  heated  to  its  greatest  degree,  the  heat  that 
i«  thus  tratismitted  may  be  sufEclent  for  heating  the 
ftove,  without  admitting  any  of  the  heated  air  itself 
from  the  chamber  B  into  the  stove  Ct  but  when  that 
heat  abates,  by  turning  a  stop* cock,  heated  air  may 
be  permitted  to  rise  through  a  pipe,  as  has  been  al<- 
ready  described,  page  288,  so  as  to  give  the  necefeary 
temperature  to  the  stove  at  all  times.  And  when  an 
auxiliary  chamber  of  heated  air  is  provided,  as  has 
been  also  particularly  described,  page  f  80,  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat  for  the  purposes  wanted  will  be  obtained 
Jong  after  the  fire  shall  have  been  extinguished. 

The. stove,  as  u*ell  as  the  vinery,  should  l>e  made  of 
glafs  pn  all  sides,  the  north  not  excepted,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  giving  as  much  light  as  pofsible;  for  lights  I 
must  repeat  it^  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  the 
'health  of  plants^  and  in  particular  to  the  production 
of  fruits,  than  is  in.  general  apprehended.  I  cannot, 
perhaps,  better  illustrate  this  truth  than  by  stating 
the  following  experiment  which  accidentally  occurred 
to  me. 

I  have  in  my  garden  a  summer-seat  that  fronts  the 
east,  with  an  opening  nine  feet  in  width.  It  is  co- 
irered  above  with  a  sloping  roof,  which  slants  towards 
the  opening,  so  that  the  light  comes  full  upon  the 
lower  part  of  it,  though  it  rises  in  the  front  part  be* 
twcen  two  and  three  feet  above  the  top  of  the  opening. 
The  whole  is  covered  with  a  vine;  and,  thinking  that 
the  vine-leaves  would  make  a  lively  and  uiral  appear* 
ance  if  spread  along  the  roof,  I  introduced  some  shoots 
into  it  for  that  purpose.  These  grew  very  well,  and 
made  tolerably  vigorous  shoots,  especially  towards  the 
lower  part,  where  it  is  most  exposed  to  the  Iight.x  But 
although  there  were  some  bunches  of  grapes  upon  the 
shoots  of  the  first  year,  yet  they  all  proved  abortive, 
a  very  few  berries  only  having  set,  and  these  soon  fell 
off.  The  vine  has  been  cut  and  trained  in  this  kind 
of  alcove  for  three  years,  but  has  never  since  showed 
the  smallest  rudiment  of  fruit  on  any  part,  though 
every  twig  of  the.  same  vine  is  full  of  fruit  on  the  out- 
side of  the  house.  That  this  sterility  can  only  be  at* 
tributed  to  a  deficiency  of  light  is  veiy  obvious,  seeing 
that  the  heat  accumulated  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
alcove  during  the  forenoon  is  very  considerable.  Be«i 
fides,  if  it  were  only  from  the  want  of  heat  that  the 
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vLpe^did  oot.pwsper,  thiJi  fr^it  jvouicl,fLttJ^|ls^^W 
itself,  Jthough  it  might  not  ripen.  The  fact  is,  that 
grapes  in  abundance  are  produced  every  year  on  the 
north  side  of  this  alcove  without,  though  it  is  only  in 
favourable  seasons  that  they  ripen. 

Observing  this  fact,  which  was  casually  brought 
under  notice,  I  wished   to  try  the  same  experiment 
under  different  circumstances.     My  kitchen  is  on  the 
ground  floor  (not  sunk  under  ground);  and,  having 
two  very  large  windows  to  the  west,  which  is  an  o^n 
aspect  there,  it  is  extremely  light  and  cheerful  for  a 
dose  chatnber.-  I  introduced  a  vine  through  a  holeiin 
the  wall  into  this  chamber  in  the.  month  of  Maroh, 
and  spread  it  along  under  the  roof.     The  heat  th^re 
being  greater  than  without  doors,  though  far  short|of 
that  of  a  stove,  or  even  an  ordinary  hot-house,  it  let 
out  its  buds  sooner  than  in  the  external  air:  but  it 
soon  exhibited  signs  of  a  sickly  appearance,  and  pro- 
duced no  fruit;  in  short,  it  did  much  worse  than  the 
vine  in  the  alcove,  which  I  could  attribute  to  ho  other 
circumstance  than  the  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  light; 
for  two  holes  were  opened  into  it  near  the  roof  for  the    ^ 
purpose  of  admitting  fresh  air.     But  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  winter  the  shoots  appeared  to  be  so  very 
sickly,  that  I  withdrew  them  entirely,  being  satisfied 
that  if  they  had  been  left  till  another  season  they  would 
have  died  entirely. 

These  two  facts  show  in  a  very,  perspicuous  manner 
ihe  great  importance  of  light  to  the  health,  but  still 
more  particularly  to  the  fructification  of  plants;  and  I 
will  not  deny,  that  these,  added  to  many  others  tlul. 
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are  now  pretty  well  known  among  philosophical  in^ 
quirerg  concerning  the  effects  of  light  on  vegetation, 
have  made  me  avaricious  of  light  (if  I  may  use  that 
phrase)  in  hot- houses;  so  that  I  never  will,  without 
regret,  have  a  single  inch  of  opacity  on  any  side  where 
it  can  pofsibly  be  avoided. 

F»s- 1-  fig.  2. 


From  this  consideration  also  (exclusive  of  the  too 
great  heat  in  the  stove  for  the  vine),  I  should  object 
to  having  any  vines  trained  under  the  glafs  H  in  the 
pinery  $  but  these  may  be,  with  much  greater  pro'* 
priety,  introduced  into  the  chamber  above  the  stove, 
•nd  trained  along  the  inside  of  the  north  glafs  of  the^ 
toof  from  I  to  K,  and  thence  towards  L:  for  the  front 
(lafses  being  entirely  free  froiti  any  incumbrances,  as 
wdl  as  the  east  and  west  ends,  the  sun  will  be  per- 
mtted  to  act  on  the  house  with  its  fullest  influence^ 
tapecially  in  the  winter  season,  during  every  hour  that 
it  is  above  the  horizon;  so  that  the  plants  will  then 
iMve  nearly  as  much  light  as  if  they  were  in  the  open 
i^. 

When  the  heat  in  the  stove  falls  below  the  degree 
liuit  is  reqiHsite,  it  may  be  augmented  by  turning  the 
ttop*-cock  oa  the  j»pe  communicating  with  the  heated 
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airrcbamber  B^  and  thus  admitting  as  much  of  ibe 
Ideated  air.  as  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  the  propec  degree;  and  should  the  heat* at  any  time 
become  too  great^  the  cock  communicating  with  the 
air*chaiaber  below  being  stopped^  the. house  may  be 
cooled  with  the  utmost  facility,  merd^  by  turning  the 
cock  upon  the  pipe  that  communicates  with  the  air, 
or  with  the  suppkmentary  chamber  above:  and  things 
may  be  so  arranged,  that  this  may  be  done  at  all  times 
without  the  intervention  of  any  person  whatever,  by 
the  following  simple  contrivance: 

Let  the  stove  be  made  air-tight  in  every  part,  and 
the  door,  of  course,  so  constructed  as  that  when  dosed 
>t  can  admit  no  air  (the  means  of  doing  which  are 
simple,  and  need  not  be  here  detailed).  Let  an  open- 
ing be  made  in  the  floor  of  the  stove  C  into  tiie  fafiasted 
air-^chatnber  B,  that  is  closed  by  a  Hght  valve  which 
opens,  upward, .  Let.'another  opening  be  made  in  the 
toof,  or  higher,  part  of  the  stove,  communicating  eitber 
with  the  open  air,  or  with  the  cool  cbamt^er  abore, 
which  is  closed  by  means  of  a  light  valve  opening  also 
upward..  Things  being  thus  arranged, 'and  the  heat 
in  ^he  chamber  B  raised  above  that  of  90  degrees  00 
Fahrenheit's  4cale,  which  is  the  heat  of  the  sVove, 
open  the  .door  of  the  stove  a  litde  (or  any  other  op6n^ 
ing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house);  then  open  the  ^ 
lower. valve,  so  fis  to  admit  heated  air  to  rise  freely  into 
the^  house  from  the  chamber  below,  the  upper  valve 
'  being  kept  close  shut;  and  let  this  heated  air  flow  into 
the  stove  (driving  out  the  cooler  air  that  was  m  it 
through  Ibie  opening  provided  for  that  purpose),  until 
the  house  has  attained  the  requisite  degree  of  heat, 
which  we  shall  call  90  degrees.    Then  shut  the  house 
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quite  do^^  if  the  heat  continues  unvaried  for  apy 
length  of  time^  the  air  .will  neither  contract  nor  expand^ 
and^  being  now  in  equilibrium  with  the  open  air^  there 
will  of  course  be  no  prefmre  upon  it  in  any  part^ 
^ther  outward  or  inward :  but  say  that  the  heat  of  the 
stove  fsdls  below  the. requisite  degree^  the  air  within 
th&  hous^  will  in  tllftt  case  cpntract^  so  a^  tp  occasion 
a  Jcind  of  vacuum  in  the  stove^  and^  of  course^  there 
will  be  a  prefsure  of  air  all  round  it  from  without  ii^ 
ward;  but  as  the  only  parts  of  the  stove  that  are  at  all 
permeable  to  the  air  are  the  valves  above  described^  it 
must  follow  that  in  tbii  case  there  will  be  «&  prefsure 
upon  both  these  valves  as  well  as  every  where  else: 
this  prefeure  must,  of  course,  tend  to  close  the  upper 
valve,  because  it  acts  from  above;  while  it  must  at  the 
same  time  open  the  lower  valve,  because  it  there  acts 
upon  it  from  below.  Thus  will  heated  air  be  admitted 
into  the  bouse  till  it  attain  the  degree  of  heat  that  it 
had  lost,  when  it  will  resuxne  its  equilibriMm  with  the 
open  atmosphere  as  before;  and  then  the  valve  will 
naturally  close  of  itself,  and  thus  deny  adpiifsio^  to 
any  more  heat.  Say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  from 
theaction  of  the  sun,  or  any  other  cause,  the  heat  in 
the  stove  be  raiped  above  the  standard,  the  air  within 
it  will  in  this  case  be  more  expanded  than  before,  arid 
consequently  will  occasion  a  prefsure  upon  the  walls 
all  round.  This  prefsure  will,  of  course,  act  upop  the 
upper  surface  of  the  lower  valve,  and  shut  it  closed  so 
as  to  exclude  all  accefs  to  the  heated  air;  but  it  will 
act  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  upper  valve  so  as  to 
open  it,  and  thus  allow  the  overheated  air  to  escape. 
When^  by  this  means,  the  overheated  air  is  thrown 
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iiSy  ^  and  the  stove  resumes  its  standatrd '  tetnpeiHttirey 
theequiiibrium  bet\^en  the  stove  atid  the  external  atincM 
^here  wiU  be  restot^d^  and  the  upper  valve  will  close 
ad  as  to  suffer  no  inore  of  the  hekt-to  escape.  Irt  thi^ 
Way  the  temperature  of  the  house  must  be  kept  up  at 
Ihe  same  degree  for  any  afsignaUe  length  of  time^  were 
ii  even  for  the  space  of  a  whole  ^ear  (for  the  snlaH 
differences  that  would  be  occasioned  by  the  variation^ 
of  the  weight  of  the  atmbsphere  are  so  trifling  as  not 
to  be  worth  minding^  this  being  much  lefs  than-everjt 
plant  in  any  cliitiate  on  the  globe  must  necrfsarily  be 
exposed  to  from  the  variations  of  ^e  atmosphere  in 
their  native  climate),  without  the  attention  of  any  per- 
soilj  if  eare  only  be  taken  that  the -heated  air  in  the 
chamber  bfelow  be  never  suffered  to  fall  beneath  the 
regulated  degree  of  thie  stove  (no  matter  how  mueb 
higher  it  be);  and  this  may  at  all  times  be  ascertamed 
by  means  of  a  thermometer  whose  ball  is  placed  in  the 
tipper  part  of  the  chamber  for  heated  air^  and*  its  gra* 
duated  tiib^  above  the  floor^  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
examined  at  pleasure.  '  . 

I  scarcely  need  stop' to  point  out  the  amazing  dif-» 
ference  that  would  thus  be  produced  on  the  plants  m 
(he  hot-bouse,  compared  with  that  to  which  they  aF6 
Unavoidably  exposed  in  every  house  on  the  present 
eohstrtiction,  from  the  very  great  variations  of  temper 
i*atufe  to  which  th^y  aret)ccasionally  subjected.  Even 
the  most  careful  gardener  that  ever  existed  cannot  bo 
certain  that  be  will  not  at  one  time  add  too  much  fuely 
to  hi  to  produce  a.  heat  much  greater  than  the  plants 
dim  bear^  or  too  little,  so  as  tQ  expose  theni.  at tmothar 
time  to  a  destructive  degree  of  cold.  Could  he  even 
keep  himself  awake  continually,  this  could  scarcely  be 
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done;  but  when  it  J8  coiisidered,  that  this  must  ne<- 

ceTsarily  be  intrusted  to  afsistants,  who  may  be  care'-. 

lc&  or  vindictive^  and  thiis^  through  accident  or  design, 

be. negligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  the  im^' 

portance  of  the  improvement  just  stated  will  appear  in 

a.  conspicuous  point  of  view.     I  will  venture  to  say> 

that  there  is  not  an  attentive  and  honest  gardener 

existing,  who  k^s  had  the  management  of  a  «tove.foF 

manyyear-s^  who.  will  not  be  forced  ta.acioiowledge 

4hat  the  damage  which  has  been  done  to  his  master, 

in.  spite  of  his  utmost  care,  from  this  very  cause,  has 

been  much  greater  than  he  is  able  to  calculate:  some 

part  of  that  damage  he  has  been  able  to  perceive;  but 

there  are,  no  doubt,  many  other  instances  that,  have 

eluded  his  own  notice,  as  most  of  the  mischief  that 

has  thus  been  done  has  never  been  known^  or.  even 

tuspected,  by  the  owner  of  the  stove.    Perhaps  I  should 

tiot  over-rate  the  mischief  that  has  been  thus  done,  on 

Jm  average  of  all  the  stoves  in;the  kingdom,  if  I  should 

.Stute  it  to  be  equal  in  value  to  the  whole  of  the  money 

^at.  is  annually  expended  on  the  stove  itaelfe  all.  of 

tt^hich  will  be  in  future  entirely  obviated  for  a  charge, 

once  paid,  which  need  not  exceed  half  a  crown ! ! 

If  the  interest  of  the  .owner  of  a  stove  be  thus  af*- 
.fected  by  this  contrivance,  the  convenience  and  the 
.  comforts  of  the  superintendant  of  that  stove  are  still 
in  a  more  powerful  deglree  affected  by  it.  .  Instead  of 
being  continually  on  the  watch,  and  obliged  to  be  out 
iof  .bed.  many  times  in  one  night  during  the  most  in- 
t'Clement'  season  of  the  year,  and  under  a  state  of  per- 
^tual  anxiety  lest  something  should  go  wrong,  he  may 
aow  f^se  in  perfect  quiet,  under  the  afsured  certainty 
.jihat  nothing  can  go  wrong,  and  that  in  due  time  <h< 
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sball  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours  with  scarcely  a  pal>* 
Ability  of  being  amused  with  expectations  that  may 
prove  fallacious.  Hope  may  thus  be  indulged  without 
am^iety,  and  enjoyment  anticipated  without  the  shadow 
of  doubt.  Who  can  calculate  the  difference  between 
the  comforts  of  a  man  in  the  one  of  these  states  and 
in  the  other? 

This  mode  of  regulating  the  heat^  howev^r^  can 
only  with  propriety  be  carried  into  efiect  in  the  stove* 
In  other  ca^es  it  might  be  difficulty  often  improper^  to 
render  the  house  absolutely  air-tight,  in  which  situ- 
ation only  it  could  apply;  neither  could  it  be  adopted 
in  any  case  \irhere  there  was  not  a  reservoir  of  heated 
air  below.  In  every  situation,  however,  the  heat  may 
become  occasionally  too  great  for  the  purpose  wanted; 
and  in  all  such  cases  it  will  be  a  desirable  thing  to 
have  such  arrangements  made  as  to  prevent  the  pof* 
sibility  of  danger  being  incurred  irom  that  cause.  This 
danger  may  always  be  avoided  by  the  following  very 
simple  contrivance,  which  will  regulate  itself  as  ^- 
Actually  as  the  other  without  any  care  in  the  super- 
intendant. 

Let  a  lai^e  bladder,  or  a  globular  bag  of  oiled  silk, 
or  other  flexible  material  that  is  capable  of  retaining 
air,  be  provided:  fill  this  bag  in  part  with  air  when  it 
is  at  the  ordinary  state  of  the  atmosphere;  fasten  the 
neck  of  the  bag  firmly,  ai)d  fix  a  string  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  bag.  Baise  the  heat  of  the  hot-house  then 
to  the  point  that  you  would  not  wish  the  house  ever 
to  exceed;  fasten  an  end  of  one  of  the  strings  to  a  fixed 
pin  within  the  house,  and  the  other  end  of  it  to  the 
inside  of  a  valve  that  is  closed  by  a  slight  spring,  sp  as 
%to  be  quite  tight  when  the  valve  is  shut^  the  bag  being 
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«6!ttewhat  placed  ad  in  A,  Fig.  2  {p.  353] .  If  the  heat  bt 
augmented  beyond  the  regulated  degree,  the  air  within 
the  bag  will  be  expSiirded,  when  it  will  afume  a  niof^ 
globular  form,  as  in  B,  Fig.  2y  and  when,  of  course,  the 
bag  will  become  shorter  than  before;  and  as  that 
shortens,  the  disiance  between  the  hook  and  the  valv^ 
will  be  diminished;  so  that  the  valve  must  then  be 
opened,  and  the  hottest  part  of  the  air  be  thus  per- 
hiitted  to  escape.  This  opening,  it  is  plain,  can  never 
be  suffered  to  shut  tintil  the  heat  in  the  house  abates, 
so  as  to  reach  the  standard  poitit,  when  the  air  withia 
the  bag,  shrinking  to  its  former  size,  suffers  the  bag 
to  become  long  and  flaccid,  as  in  A,  Fig.  2,  when  the 
valve  is  permitted  to  close.  The  maximum  heat  may 
be  thus  regulated  ^ith  the  most  perfect  certainty; 
and  by  making  the  h6ok  moveable  higher  or  lower  by 
means  of  a  screw,  or  otherwise,  the  point  of  maximum 
lieat  may  be  fixed  either  higher  or  lower,  as  shall  suit 
tlie  nature  of  the  plants  that  are  in  the  house. 

^  It  is  scarcely  necefsary  to  observe,  that  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  employed  as  a  moving  power  in  any  di- 
rectioil,  so  as  to  apply  to  every  case  that  can  occur; 
for  this  must  be  obvious  to  every  considerate  observer: 

'  but  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  in  this  place  (be- 
cause the  circuDistance  might  perhaps  be  otherwise 
overlooked),  that  the  same  house  may  by  this  con- 
irivahce  be  adapted  to  raise  plants  of  many  different 
degrees  of  temperament,  if  ^it  be  sofSciently  lofty. 
Those  that  require  the  greatest  degree,  of  heat  iibould 
be  placed  in  the  most  elevated  station;  and  the  valve 
adapted  fdf  that  temperature  should  be  placed  in  the 
very  highest  part  of  the  ceiling.  Those  requiring^  the 
aecbnd  degree  of  beat  should  be  placed  lower;  and  the 
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valve  for  regulating  the  temperature  for  them  ahop^l^ 
b^  placed  on  the  lower  part  of  a  tube  that  reaches  t^ 
tfte  se<^bnd  stage  only.     Those  in  the  third  degr^/ 
should  be  placed  still  lower^  and  should  have  the  re^' 
^Uting  valve  affixed  to  tbe  end  of  a  still  longer  tube; 
and  so  on  to  as  many  stages  as  shall  be  judged  expe- 
dient. '  lu  a  house  thus  constructed^  it  would  be  imV 
pofsible  for  any  clafs  of  plants  ever  to  be  subjected  to* 
a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  was  perfectly  suitable  to' 
them.    The  same  effect  might  be  produced  by  many 
other  modes  of  arrangement  which  it  would  be  tire*  ^ 
some  here  to  enumerate;  particularly  by  means  of  a  box 
having  a  contractile  neck^  like  hair-drefsers  bellows-^ 
puff,  to  act  as  an  air  thermometer. 

The  sides  of  the  pine  bed  ee  may  be  raised  as  high, 
as  the  top  of  the  pots,  or  higher;  the  higher  the  better^  j 
even  if  it  should  reach  to  the  roof  glafs,  or  nearly  so; 
but  in  that  pase  the  sides  should  be  of  glafs  all  aboy^ 
the  top  of  the  pots.    Were  the  bed  ^6  coi)strupted» 
if  mephitic  air  were  occasionally  introduced  into  the  :> 
bed  at  the  bottom,  while  an  opening  was  made  at  the  c 
top  to  allow  the  lighter  air  to  make  its  escape  there^- 
the  plants  might  b^  bathed  in  th^t  ipepbitiq  air,  or 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  thus  refreshed  by  it;,  while  the  - 
earth  in  which  thiey  grew  n^ight  thus  be  impregnated  t 
with  carbon^  which  is  at  present  supposed  lo  consti.-  *, 
tute  the  efsential  pabulum  of  plants.    At  any  rjite,  by 
this  means  many  experiments  might  bie  made  which 
would  ascertain  a  number  of  facts  on  this  important,  i^ 
subject  that  are  at  present  unauthenticated.    The  car-  ^ 
bonic  gas,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  might  be  e^ysiest^ ! 
obidttied  from  the  fermenting  vats  in  lArge.t:irpw/8ri^ai,4  t 
where  these  were  near,  bj^  first  filling  4  /^^^  ^M  ^- 
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•#l1fi'v^ater,  aiid  immersing  the  nose  of  a  pi|)e  com^Tj 
Auti*catihg  with  it  into  the  stratum  of  gas  above  tij#, 
i^ty  while  ■  the  water  was  permitted  to  run  off,  and 
again  emptying  the  vefsel  of  its  gas  by  filling  it  wifj^^ 
water  while  the  nose  of  the  air-pipe  was  placed  in  ^e^ 
bottom  of  the  pine  pit.     Thus  might  the  pit  be  fill^ 
with  it  to  any  height  that  should  be  judged  expedient^. 
If  a  part  of  the  pine-pit  only  were  cut  off  for  the  sake 
of  fhese  experiments,  the  comparative  progrefs  of  the. 
plants  could  thus  be  distinctly  observed.     The  me- 
pMtic  gas  could  be  taken  off  at  pleasure  by  turning  a. 
jcock  at  the  bottom  of  the  pine-pit,  opening  into  a  de-^j 
scending  pipe  that  communicated  with  the-  open  air;  ^ 
while  heated  air,  or  steam,  wias  introduced  into  the 
hi^er  part  of  the  bed,  to  permit  it  to  run  off  by.iti  . 
nattiral  gravity  without  occasioning  any  sort  of  va- 
cuum. 

^Thb  beneficial  effects  of  steam  in  all  kinds  of  hot* 
houses,  under  a  judicious  management,  are  well  known; 
add'  as  houses  on  this  coiistruction  are  more  perfectljr 
aaapted  than  any  others  for  counteracting  all  the' bad 
effects  that  have   hitherto  resulted  from  the  use  of 
steam,  it  may  freely  be  employed  as  often  as  it  shall 
be  found  necefsary,  and  will,  no  doubt,  tend  greatly  ■, 
to»pTomote'  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plants  in  it.    ' 
A  mode  of  producing  steam  for  this  purpose,  that  will   . 
put  it  more  under  the  regulating  power  of  the  supers 
intihdant  than  has  been  hitherto  in  use,  will  be  here- 
aft(^%lcscribed.    As,  however,  I  do  not  consider,  this  > 
as  at^^  ^sential  principle,  but  merely  an  adjunct,  it 
shiH^'bfe  deferred  till  we  see  whether  it  can  be.ov([jr--jc 
*^afc€t4^  ill  dtir-tiext  Nuitiber;  in  which  will  be  giv^a 
soi^'fbificKidiiig  tiotibns  concerning  the  general  plan 
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aad-jdistribution  of  houses  where  they  are  intended  to 
Jieupon  a  large  scale;  the  means  of  economising  fuel^ 
where  that  becomes  necefsary;  and  several  other  par- 
ticulars. 

[r©  he  continued^ 
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Observations  made  in  an  excursion  into  Scotland^  . 

ly  Viator. 

INTRODUCTION. 

.  I  have  been  favoured,  by  an  obliging  correspondent 
^ho  afsUmes  the  signature  Viator,  with  some  ih- 
^resttqg  and  judicious  remarks  which  have  occurred 
;tO'  him  from  the  objects  that  presented  themselves 
during  an  excursion  that  he  has  made  into  Scotland; 
giving  me  full  permifsion  to  make  what  use  of  them 
I  shall  think  proper.  It  is  with  regret  I  feel  myself 
ooznpeUed  to  state,  that  the  nature  of  my  work  pre- 
^dodesme  from  availing  myself  of  that  kind  permifsion 
to  the  ejLtent  that  I  could  wish,  by  inserting  the  whole. 
]?erhaps  dhe  writer  of  those  remarks  may  think  it  pro- 
ffer, on  farther  consideration,  to  publish  the  whole, 
4mder  the  appellation  of  a  lour  in  Scotland;  in  which 
form  I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  would  be  favourably 
jreceived  by  the  public.  Under  that  idea,  I  shall  give 
an  abbreviated  sketch  of  the  principal  objects  that  have 
jitiiacted  his  notice,  with  occasional  extracts  to  serve 
«8  a  specimen  of  the  work  itself.  But,  before  I  do 
this,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  though  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  p^ceive  it  by  the  extracts,  that 
the  writer  seems  to  bt  pofiefsed  of  no  inconsiderable 
•ban  of  the  milk  of  human  kindnefs,  together  with  a 
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disposition  to  avoid  petulance  and  captibti0tiel8  in  evef^ 
case;  that  he  has  not  gone  forth  to  ify  <^  the  naked^ 
nefs'of  the  land,''  or  with  a  detenninatioh  to  put  the 
wor&t  construction  on  every  thing.     It  app^rs  to  mt, 
on  the  contrary,  that  this  gentleman,  having,  like  Mr. 
Pennant,  been  always  in  good  humour  himself,  fras 
thus  discovered  the  valuable  art  of  conciliating  favour 
wherever,  he  went,  andj  of  course,  has  seldom  found 
reason  to  be  difsatisfied  with  those  with  whom  he  had 
occasion  to  converse.      Happy  is  it  for  those  who 
travel  with  such  a  di^sition.     To  them  the  dun  af- 
6umes  a  softer  glow,  the  trees  a  richer  bloom,  the  fields 
a  finer  verdure,  and  the  sky  more  cheering  tints,  thian 
to  other  travellers.     Even  the  most  churlish  of  men 
^fsume  to  him  a  milder  tone  and  a  smoother  brow  than 
others;  .and  the  fairer  sex  enchant  him  with  their 
smiles,  and  cheer  him  with  their  songs.     Is  it  ^  won- 
der that,  to  such  a  man,  nature  appears  alluring  in 
every  drefs?    Wherever  he  goes  this  kind  of  compla- 
cency accompanies  him:  but  in  no  situation  are  its 
effects   so  powerfully  experienced  as   in  the   simple 
scenes  of  rustic  life.    Persons  in  that  station  look  upon 
every  stranger,  at  first,  with  some  degree  of  distrust. 
They  consider  themselves   as  inferior  to  persons  of 
higlier  rank;  and  are  in  dread  of  experiencing  con- 
tumely, or  of  being  treated  with  disrespect.     This 
makes  the  heart  shrink,  as  it  were,  within  itself,  and 
the  countenance  afsume  a  gloomy  and  repulsive  aspect. 
They  are  afraid  to  speak  their  real  thoughts,  or  to  dis- 
cover the  genuine  emotions'  of  the^oul,  and  are  there- 
fore often  disgusting  and  unpleasing  objects :  but  when 
a  person  above  their  own  rank  speaks  to  them  ih  a 
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mild  and  condescending  manner,  afsumes  a  kind  and 
beD^gnant  aspect,  listens  to  them  with'  attention^  and 
s^iBS  to  take  an  interest  in  their  little  concerns,  their 
lieart6  expand  .within  their  bosoms  like  an  op^n^ 
.btid  when  it  feels  the  enlivening  influence  of  the  sim^* 
and  its  beauties  are  displayed  in  all  its  native  charma.^ 
The  genuine  feelings  of  nature  are  irresistibly  engaging" 
wherever  they  are  recognised  by  one  whose  soul  is  sos-' 
ceptible  of  such  imprefsions;  and  these  are  more  fre«>^ 
quently  to  be  found  in  a  cottage  than  on  a  thronew 
What  an  ei^gaging  pursuit,  then,  is  it,  to  trace  these 
to  as  to  be  able  to  recognise  them  under  the  varioiw 
modificaUons  which  they  are  occasionally  made  to  af^ 
«uine  in  the  different  stations  and  circumstances  of  so^ 
-ciety!  This  is  one  delightful  source  of  amusement^ 
then^  to  the  intelligent  traveller;  and  such  at  least  k 
seems  to  have  been  to  my  correspondetit  in  this  ex«- 
cursion,  who  seems  to  have  marked  the  circumstances 
that  affect  the  different  ranks'  of  society  with  no  or- 
dinary degree  of  discrimination* 


Heads  of  some  remarks  made  in  an  excursion  through, 
part  of  Scotland,  ly  Viator.  j  ? . 

It  is  impofsible  for  any  traveller  who  enters  Scotland 
from  England  to  overlook  the  barren  nature  of  tte^ 
ground  in  the  first  stage  after  he  enters  on  Scottish  < 
land.     Viator^  like  all  others,  takes  notice  of  theb«i<»? 
ren  and  unkindly  aspect  |of  the  commoi^  (as  he  calls 
it)  which   reaches  almost  to  the  gates  of  Berwicl^r 
through  which  he  has  to  pafs^  for  nearly  twenty  miles^ 
almost  without  the  sight  of  a  tree^  or  a  fie}<t.0f  Gitl^> 
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ttvated  corn  of  any  sort;  but  when  he  proceeds  iri  his 
journey,  and  enters  upon  the  rich  cuhivated  fields  that 
sorround  him  oir  either  hand  as  he  pifses  through  th<i 
tecond  st^ge,  he  cannot  help  looking  back,  and  trying 
tD  account  for  the  cause  of  such  a  striking  dive^ty^ 
These  were  the  sensations  of  Viator  :  'he  recollected 
the  mortal  strife  that  for  many  ages  prevailed  between 
Scotland  and  England,  and  the  little  security  whictf 
that  afforded  to  any  one  to  cultivate  the  latid  near  the 
bofdersj  whitfh  were  perpetually  subjected  to  the  pil- 
lage of  predatory  bands  of  either  nation  that  chose  to 
make  war  upon  the  other.    This  easily  accounts  for 
the  general  state  of  sterility  which  is  there  observed  to 
prevail:  but  it  is  difficult,  he  observes,  to  conceive  it 
to  be  pofsible  for  the  hand  of  industry,  by  anyexertion^ 
of  art,  ever  to  render  fields  that  are  so  very  barren  as 
those  thrbugh  which  he  first  pafsed  equal  in  fertility 
to  most  of  those  he  met  with  in  his  second  stage. 
That,  there  may,  however,  be' a  fallacy  in  this. mode 
bf  judging,  he  observes  is  very  evident  from  many  facts 
that  are  well  known.     The  neighbourhood  of  every 
oM  town,  he  justly  remarks,  is  distinguishable  by  its 
superior  degree  of  fertility  to  that  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tfy^  which  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  art  that  has 
been  used  to  ameliorate  it,  continued  for  ages.    The 
s^me  observation  applies  to  the  scite  of  old  religious 
estkblisbments'  in  every  part  of  Europe.    These  facts 
afifeni'Strong.  presumptions  of  the  ameliorating  powers 
of' ttlan 'When  the  arm  of  industry  is  not  prevented 
fronv  ttterting*  its  influence:    but  there  are  in  this 
neighbourhood,  he  farther  observes,  still  more  unde- 
niable  evidences  of  this  momentous  truth;  for  he  has 
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been  afsured^  that  many  of  the  rich  fields  wbtch  he 
has  jastnow  paft^ed  by^  and  which  are  at  present 
waving  with  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  grain^  were, 
within  the  memory  of  man^  not  lefs  barren  than  those 
which  first  presented  themselves  to. him  after  he  left 
Berwick*  How  fortunate  for  this  country^  Ae  then 
exclaims^  must  that  political  regulation  have  beeui 
which  enabled  the  industrious  inhabitants  to  cultivate 
their  fields  in  peace,  and  enjoy  the  produce  with  se- 
curity! This  is  vne,  and  not  the  leastof  the  many 
advantages  that  have  resulted  irom  the  Union;  since 
which  time  the  voice  of  war  has  ceased  in  these  lands, 
and  the  sword  has  been  succefsfully  converted  into  the 
ploughshare,: 

But  why  have  not  the  whole  of  those  wastes  been 
converted  intacorn  fields?  Why,  at  this  hour,  are  the 
borders  (as  the  district  on  each  side  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  England  and  Scotland  are  here  tech* 
nically  called)  lefs  cultivated  than  those  contiguous  to 
them  on  the  north?  And  why  is  not  the  difference 
between  the  borders*  and  the  internal  ac^oining  regions 
in  England  equally  perceptible  as  it  is  in  Scotland? 
These,  he  says,  are  questions  which  it  is  not  in  bis 
power  to  answer;  but  he  conceives,  that  an  answer  to 
these  queries,  by  an  intelligent  person  well  acquainted 
with  local  circumstances,  might  lead  to  very  important 
conclusions. 

The  first  work  of  art  that  strongly  attracted  our  tsa- 
vdller's  notice  in  Scotland  was,  a  very  high  bridge  ovet 
a  deep;  valley  in  the  road;  whidiivas  elevated  to  the 
great  height  that  it  bears,  mjereiy  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  aUong  :and  steep  ascent  and  descent  iatbe 
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toad  oil  either  side;  for  the  little  stream  of  water 'that 
runs  below  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  rivulet^ 
far  lefs.  of  a  river.    This  is  called  the  Pease  Bridgey.a. 

'tian^ewhich  our  traveller. is  much  at  a  lofa  to  account 
for;  as  this  part  of  the  country  is  not  peculiarly  re- 
markable for  the  production  of  pease  above  other  crops*, 

,*^  As  well,"   says  he,   "  might  it  be  denominated 

'  Wheat  or  Barley ^  and  still  more  so,  Bean  bridge,  see- 
ing that  legume  is  rather  more  cultivated  here,,  and. 
appears  to  thrive  better  than  the  pea.^' 

Though  etymology  be  at  all  times  a  doubtful-vmean 
df  acquiring  knowledge,  and  therefore  not  deserving 
general  attention;  yet,  as  it  may  afford  some  satis-^ 
faction  to  our  correspondent,  and  perhaps  amusement 
to  the  reader,'  to  explain  it  in  this  instance,  seeing  that. 
«  it  will  afford  a  not  uncurious  specimen  of  one  of  the 
many  way»  in  which  mutations  of  language  are  ef- 
fected,: I  shall  venture  to  show  th^  original  of  the  word 
now  called  pease  in  this  instance. 

Pathy  in  the  English  language^  is  nearly  synony« 
mou8  with  road.  It  is  a  track  made  on  a  surface  of 
the  earth  by  the  treading  of  animals  npo|i  it  in  the. 
same  line  for  a  continuance  of  tinie.  Before  roada 
begaq  to  he  tmAt  of  hard  materials,  these  paths,  where 
the- road  was  iptich  frequented,  w^e  soon  worn  into. a 
hollow  kind  of  gutter,  which  retained  the  water  during 
rainy  weather  in  flat.  groUnds>  and,  thus  becoming 
fluiry,  were  frequently  abandoned  by  the.  traveller,  and 

'  new  paths  formed  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  as  con- 
veniency  suggested.     Wh«re  these  paths,   however, 

'  went  down  a  steep  bank,  it  was  oftfcn  a  matter  of  diffi-. 

'<iuUy  to  find  out  a  new  tracks  so  that  the  original  path 
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could  not  there  be  abandoned;'  and,  as  the  water  dtir-^ 

ing  rainy  weather  flov/ed  down  this  steep  track  with ' 
impetuosity,  afsunaing  a  great  degree  of  velocity  where 
the  descent  was  long,  it  there  plowed  up  the  soil  like 
a  torrent,  and  carried  it  to  the  bottom,  forming  in 
this  ^ay,  in  the  course  of  time,  large  and  deep  trenches* 
resembling  the  natural  banks  of  a  river  in  a  moun-* 
tainous  country.  Roads  thus  scooped  out  in  declivi- 
ties, wherever  they  occurred,  came  in  time  to  be  called^ 
by  way  of  emphasis,  paths;  and  by  degrees  this  phrase, 
when  speaking  of  public  roads,  came  to  be  applied  to 
^uch  deep  gullies  only.  Hence,  we  find,  the  village 
of  Path-head  in  Fifeishire  is  so  denominated,  because 
it  stands  at  the  head,  or  upper  end,  of  such  a  path  as 
that  which  I  have  just  been  describing.  For  the  sanie 
reason,  the  very  steep  ascent  and  descent  into  this  vaU 
ley  were  worn  into  two  long  and  very  deep  paths,  so 
much  larger  and  more  tremendous  than  any  others  in 
the  county,  that  this  pafs  came  to  be  known  by  the 
name  af  the  paths  universally;  and  as  the  people  of 
that  county,  in  a  great  measure,  supprefs  the  sound 
of  the  th  in  pronouncing  this  word,  and  give  a  little 
turn  to  the  a  as-  if  it  were  preceded  by  an  <?,  it  came 
by  strangers  to  be  mistaken  for  the  word  pease,  and 
has  at  length  come  to  be  so  called  universally;  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  house<  on  the  north  banks 
of  thfe  Thames^  a  little  below  Woolwich,  which  was 
originally  built  for  one  of  the  name  of  du  Val,  a 
Frenchman,  and  was  of  course  called  du  VaVs  house* 
has  come  now  to  be  known  by  no  other  name  thaa 
that  of  the  DeviVs  house  universally. 

This  bridge/'  says  Viator,  "  put  me  in  mind 
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bf  s^mt^f  the  public  works  of  the  ancient  Romttk% 
and'  imprefeed  me  with  a  favourable  idea  isf  tbe  #nter* 
prisiiig  ^pitit  of  the  people  of  this  coun&y:.  It  j»  ^ 
Work  of  gpcat  magnitietQ^e^  ds  welt  adiminecise  utilityj 
«Ki.  IS  exactly  of  a  similar  kind  with  ihe-  aquediicti 
built  in  many  parts  of  Europe  while  it  wets  subjected 
to  the  power  oif  Rome.^  it  ser^'es  to  form  a  level  road 
acrofs  a  deep  valley  of  great  extent*  The  height  of 
the  bridge  from  the  level  of  the  top  of  *  the  parapet  i^ 
as  I  was  t^d^  193.  feet;  and  the  length  of  the  bridge 
300  feet.  It  is  supported  by  four  stately  arches^  which 
are  not  divided  into  several  heights,  forming  so  maxiy 
stories  (ats  they  are  called)  above  one  another j;  like  the 
Roman  aqueducts^  but  stand  upon  very  high  piHar#^ 
which  raise  them  at  once  to  their  whole  height.  The 
structure,  when  viewed  from  the  .valley  below,  appear^ 
light  rather  than  mafsi^T;  nor  can  the  mind  that  has 
never  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  Such  objects 
be  at  once  reconciled  to  its  proportions  t  it  seems  sta- 
pendous  and  wonderfel,  rather  than  elegant.  The 
width  of  the  bridge,  too,  being  only  fifteen  ftct  in 
the  clear,  appears  to  be  rather  small;  and  the  light 
railing  of  the  parapet,  on  each  side,  looks  so  slender 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  insecurity  to  a  traveller  on 
horseback  who  looks  down  to  the  valley  on  either 
)vmd  at  such  an  immense  depth  below  him;  so  that 
it  requires  him  to  be  accustomed  to  the  road  to  divest 
himself  of  the  idea  of  danger  as  he  moves  along.  .Sucfa^ 
at*  least,  were  wy  sensatioits.  Upon  the  whole,  thit 
work  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  daring  efforts 
pf  the  present  age;  and  in  a  useful  point  of  view  it 
will  occupy  a  very  high  place;  as  it  has  opened  a  ready 
Vol.  I.  SB 
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communication  between  two  districts  of  the  country 
A^t  formerly  were  disjoined  by  an  almost  insunnt)unt* 
eble  pafsi  and  the  recent  iagrieulttiral  iitiproveiiientf 
in  this  district  owe  their  origin  iii  a  great  mei^ure  to 
this  eause.  This  bridge  was  erected  in  the  year  1765^ 
at  the  expence  of  upwards  of  5000l/' 

Our  traveller  notices  with  rapture  the  closenefs  of 
the  corn  fields,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops  of  all 
kinds^  in  the  ride  from  this  pafs  to  Haddington,  by  the 
way  of  Duiibar,  which,  in  some  respects,  he  compares 
to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  If  the  last  exceeds  the  former  in  a  small 
decree  in  the  richnefs  of  its  soil,  this  district  has  the 
advantage  in  point  of  extent,  and,  he  is  inclined  to 
think,  in  the  divi;rsity  of  its  crops,  and  the  neatnefs 
of  its  agricultural  operations*  The. crops  are  wheat, 
barleys  oats,  flax,  (beans  universajly  horse- hoed,  and 
extremely  clean  and  luxuriant)  pease^  potatoes,  g1o«' 
ver,  usually  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  rye  grafsj- 
and  turnips,  which  in  particular  exhibited  an  appear- 
ance of  luxuriance  of  growth  (being  universally  horse- 
hoed)  that  struck  him  as  being  singular..  But  it  would 
exceed  our  limits  to  enlarge  on  these  topics  in  this  - 
place*  .  It  is  very  evident  that  the  writer  was  in  a  mood 
to  be  pleased  at  the  time  he  minuted  his  remarks. 

Neither  shall  we  stop  to  detail  his  philosophical  ob^  ' 
servations  on  the  singular  rock  called  the  Bafs;  or  the  ^ 
beauties  that  struck  him  in  the  view  acrofs  the  Frith  ' 
of- Forth  at  this  place;  or  his  attempt  to  account  for^ 
the  formation  of  the  conical  hill  called  N&rth  Berwick  ' 
Law  (all  of  which  succefsively  attracted  his  notice  as  * 
he  moved  along)  -,  that  we  may  thus  be  enabled  to  give  ^ 
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inJblB  own  \ifOrds  the  remarks  that  occurred  to  him 
^ti  his  entry  into  Edinburgh^  the  ancient  metropolis 
9f  Scotland*. 

\^  The  high  bill  called  Arthur's  seat  (he  proceeds) 
had  long  attracted  my  notice  as  I  approached  it  from 
t^e  ^s^ty^ard;  and  its  varying  forms  at  diflEerent  dis^ 
tances>  as  the  direction  of  the  road  altered,  had  af« 
forded  me  a  very  sensible  gratification^  buty  as  I  came 
nearer  to  its  base,  it  became  every  moment  still  more 
interesting.  What  speared  to  be  only  one  moun« 
tain  till  now,  gradually  separated  itself  into  two  as  I 
skirted  along  its  northern  side;  and  the  lumpish 
toundnefs  of  the  mafs,  which  had  formerly  struck  me 
as  its  principal  characteristic  form,  now  a&umcd  a 
bolder  prominence  of  feature.  The  rugged  perpen* 
dicular  front,  to  the  west,  gave  it  a  more  bold  and  pio* 
turesque  ai^arance»  It  was  now  evenfaig;  the  sun 
descended  towards  the  horizon,  and  spread  a  mellow 
haze,  tin^  with  a  reddish  hue,  over  the  whole  scene* 
The  castle,  indistinctly  seen,  rose  aloft  in  the  middle 
full  in  the  west,  forming  a  mafsy  shade  that  the  ima* 
gination  could  easily  work  upon  at  will.  The  spires 
of  the  town  itself,  nearer  and  more  perceptible,  and 
the  irregular  tops  of  houses,  contributed  greatly  to 
heighten  the  beauty  of  the  scene;  and  the  towering" 
hUIs,  to  the  right  and  left,  still  nearer  to  the  eye,  gave^ 
on  the  whole,  an  enchanting  wildnefs,  that  produced  aa 
effect  which  I  had. never  experienced  before,  and  which 
was  augmented  by  the  stillnefs  and  quiet  that  ther« 
prevailed,  very  unlike  to  the  bustle  that  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  expect  at  the  principal  entrance  (as  this 
once  was,  but  now  is  so  no  more)  into  the  capital 
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«tty  df  an  indiependi^nt  nation.  iTbis  tmpreffrioti  wm 
heightened  by^  a  n^r  view  of  the  fine  rutns  o^  the 
church  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrood-bouse,  once  the  sea(t 
xA  the  ScOtUfih  klng^,  ^hieh  stands  tn  a- small  but  rich 
%I6^  dbse  undfsr  thb  tt)6k  called  Salishtry  Craigs^  on 
Ae  Itft  hand,  and  overlooked  on  the  right  by  thte  Ir- 
T^a!at»  motittt  caHed  Cakon-hilh  SHettt  it  9tand«,  its 
Itlpett  dark  and  glooMy  as  a  deserted  habitatbn. 

^*  ^feing  the  tentrance  into  the  palace  on  the  fcff, 
wth  Aiy  mind  full  of  thfe  melancbt)ly  images  that  th« 
I'ecolfectibn  of  pstst  fevents  excited,  I  proceeded  right 
lb)r#afd,  up  a  *!6ng  and  seemingly  endlefs  acdiTity, 
lhtoir]gh  a  street  called  Cannongate,  of  no  incc^sider-  • 
able  width;  in  which  are  seen  the  remains  of  sevetai 
hbuise^.of  th^  nobiHty,  now  tleserted,  or  converted  to 
Ttoefantt"  uses.  Though -the  houses  here  ere  of  a  con- 
iMefftble  hei^t,  and  \Mbt  of  them  substantially  built 
«f  sVdhe,  y^t  there  is  in  this  piart  every  where  a&  ap^ 
peiaY^h^e  of  abihdottment  and  decline.  tTiie  gtneral 
nspect  of  the  whole  is  gloomy,  the  walls  in  general 
i^eing  ihut^h  blaekeaed  by  the  abundanctof  coal  smdte; 
ftfr  thfe  Walls j  on  accouht  of  the  great  durability  of 
these  houses^  kecome  in  time  tinged  of  a  very  dark 
liue.  A*  I  pro<^eeded  forward,  however,  the  street 
bring  gently  waved  ^h)m  the  straight  line,  though  firee 
ttOm  ahr^ipt  angles,  and  becoming  by  d^reea  wider 
Ahd  wldef,  a  prospect  gradually  opened  in  front  thaft 
became  Inore  cheerfnl  and  inviting;  so  that,  after  as- 
«wding  \ht  best  part  of  a  mile,  I  found  myself  at 
length  in  a  spacious  street,  with  housed  on  each  aide  I 
vety  hJgh,  and  well  built;  the  street  evety'where^cased 
In  the  neatest  manner  with  small  dark  coloured  stones. 


like  those  of  Londoo,  but  Ja,id  much  more  cloHyi 
vrith  a  wide  foot-^path  on  each  side,  i.n4  8hop$  adoqiei) 
in  the  Londoa .  fe^hioa  in  4  very  brilliant  jipaaner^ 
.This  stneet  seemed  to  terminate  at  ^  high  building,  by 
ib^  side  of  which  wa^  s^en  the  beautiful  and  upcqqi^t 
mw  tower  of  Su  Giles's  Chwrqh,  worked  in  qptm 
work^  resemblingi  as  some  thinks  the  geqeral  ^pp^f- 
^nc^  of  the  papal  crown;  a  fine  specimen  qf  this  kiod 
of  Gothic  architeoture.  ^Nearer  the  place  where  I 
f  tood;^  in  a  sniall  recefs  at  one  side  pf  the  street,  foripr 
ing  a  sort  of  square,  stands  a  singularly  neat  structure^ 
called  the  Trone  Church;  ^  kind  of  modern  Gothijp^ 
from  a  design  given  by  Inigo  Jones;  and,  truth  t9 
say)  it  is  not  the  worst  sp^imen  of  that  great  artistes 
works.  Its  situation  is  singularly  happy,  as  it  in  part 
encros^hes  a  little  both  on  the  principal  street,  h^r^ 
called  the  High  Street  (which  at  this  place  seeips  tp 
be  little  shprt  of  ^  hundred  feet  in  breadtb)^  4nd.9 
new  street  pf  great  elegance  th^t  crpfses  it  at  righi 
angles,  called  Bridge  Street;  so  that  the  church  be- 
comes in  both  a  conspicuous  objept.  H^te  I  turped 
to  the  right  band,  to  pais  along  the  North  Bridge  to 
the  hotel  inhere  I  was  to  take  up  my  lodgings.  la 
pafsing  along  this  bridge,  the  scene  was  entirely 
x^hanged.  A  fine  building^  the  Register  Office,  de* 
signed  by  Adarn^,  with  a  dome  (rather  low)  in  thf 
centre,  and  two  cupolas  at  the  ends,  stood  full  in  fronts 
The  bridge  here,  like  that  pf  the  Pease>  is  over  a  UrgP 
Itnd  deep,  excavation,  which  separated  the  old  towo  of 
Sdinburgh  from  the  fields  on  which  the  new  town  T^QVf 
jstands^  and  forms  an  object  strikingly  jsingular  tp  |i 
pei^on  who  beholds  it  fpr  the  first  tim^.    It  depUne^ 
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by  a  very  easy  descent  towards  the  new- town,  which 
is  only  a  small  degree  below  the  level  of  the  High, 
Street  at  this  place.  The  height  of  the  bridge  abovei 
the  valley  over  which  it  stands  is  about  one  hundred 
feet,  and  its  length  is  not,  I  suppose,  lefs  than  twa 
hqkdred  yards.  On  the  right-hand  side  as  you  pais 
along  rises  the  Calton-hill  to  a  great  height,  the  bold 
west  front  of  which  coming  quite  near  to  the  eye,  pre-^ 
sents  an  irregular  mafs  of  a  kind  of  plum-pudding 
rock;  on  one  of  the  near  protuberances  of  which  is 
placed  a  circular  structure  of  no  striking  beauty,  erected 
as  a  mausoleum  to  preserve  the  memory  of  Hume  the 
historian.  Above  this,  and  at  a  greater  distance,  upon 
the  very  summit  of  the  mount,  rises,  with  a  somewhat 
elegant  irregularity,  a  turret  erected  as  a  habitation 
for  the  keeper  of  an  observatory  hard  by  it;  and  im- 
mediately under  Hunie's  monument,  close  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  rock,  is  placed  an  old  Gothic  church  with 
its  spire,  which  seems  to  be. nearly  under  one's  feet| 
and  over  that  church,  and  many  adjacent  buildings 
which  fill  up  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  at  this  place^ 
the  eye,  just  by  th-e  side  of  the  bill,  stretches  over  a 
vast  extent  of  country  which  exhibited  at  this  period 
a  prospect  of  the  most  lovely  amenity.  Among  tho 
mo^t  St  iking  objects  in  this  view  were,  the  sea  break- 
ing in  upon  the  land,  enlivened  by  many  wt^te  sails 
pafsing  in  various  directions;  the  land,  a  rich  com 
country  stretching  around  an  extended  bay;  the  distant 
horizon  being  undulated  by  various  swells  of  greater 
and  lefser  height,  among  which  the  conical  bill  called 
North  Berwick  Law  rises  in  lovely  elegance  high  above 
the  rest.     The  smoke  of  many  villages^  intersperse^ 


^irh  trees  in  the  nearer  scenes,  give  a  richneft  in  idea 
Co  the  whole  landscape,  that  was  placid  and  spothing 
to  the  mind.  Perhaps  nny  mind  was  then  in  a  tone 
to  be  pleased;  but  certain  it  is,  that  I  have  seldom 
been  more  highly  delighted;  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
l^e,  that  a  single  object  in  this  scene  required  to  be  al- 
tered. A  true  portrait  would  have  made  a  beautiful 
landscape. 

'^  The  view  from  this  bridge  toward  the  left  hand^ 
though  also  beautiful^  was  lefs  interesting  than  the 
other.  An  earthen  mound,  formed  acrofd  the  vale 
out  of  the  rubbish  that  has  been  cleared  away  in  dig- 
ging the  foundation  for  the  houses  of  the  new- town, 
greatly  injures  the  prospect;  but  still  the  leading  features 
of  it  are  grand  and  picturesque.  The  rock  on  which 
the  castle  9tands  rises  frowning  in  darkened  majesty 
directly  from  the  vale;  a  churdh  stands  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vale,  almost  under  the  rock,  whoi^e  lofty  spire, 
backed  by  some  luxuriant  trees  (now  in  the  shade) 
that  stand  upon  a  rising  ground  near  it  to  the  right, 
«erves  to  give  a  definite  boundary  on  that  hand,  as  the 
castle  does  on  the  left,  to  the  prospect  of  a  fine  valley 
that  stretches  far  to  the  west,  enlivened  also  by  its  dis- 
tant hills.  The  castle  itself  is  a  rugged,  irregular, 
grand  object,  that  in  these  respects  has  few  equah  in 
this  island ;  and  the  back  part  of  the  houses  of  the 
dd-town,  mounting  aloft  to  an  immense  altitude  in 
irregular  piles  of  infinite  diversity  in  forms,  projections, 
fjLtiA  magnitude,  cannot  perhaps  be  compared  with  any 
t>ne  object  in  nature  so  justly  as  to  the  pinnacled  clifib 
hf  the  Alpine  rocks,  if  they  could  he  seen  near  at 
fraud; 'but  the  windows,  some  of  them  opex^  and 
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others  enlivened  by  humaa  beings  who  were  now  ^n^* 
joying  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  over  the  new-town^ 
gave  to  the  whole  a  look  of  bixarrerie  (to  borrow  a 
French  term)  that  I  bad  uever  seen  before^  and  ex* 
cited  a  sensation  of  astonishment  not  unmixed  witk 
terror;  for  many  of  these  piles  appeared  to  be  so  old^ 
and  were  in  faet  90  lofty^  as  to  seem  to  totter  freuoi 
their  base,  and  threaten  destruction  to  those  below^  al 
>vell  as  the  inhabitants  themselves,  by  their  approach-* 
ing  fall :  they  are,  neverthelefs,  perfectly  safe;  as  I 
was  afsured  that  there  is  only  one  instance  on  record 
of  an  accident  of  this  kind,  and  that  was  merely  the 
blowing  dpwn  of  a  chimney  top  during  a  violent  bur* 
ricane,  when  two  or  three  persons  were  killed  in  their 
beds  by  the  stones  going  through  the  roof  of  a  lower 
building.  The  regularity  of  the  line  of  buildings  in 
the  new- town  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  the  otherj 
seen  from  this  point  of  view/' 

Our  traveller  remained  in  Edinburgh  four  dsaiys,  and 
during  that  period  made  the  most  diligent  use  of  his 
time.  He  seems  to  have  been  pretty  wdl  read  in  the 
history  of  the  country  that  he  visited,  as  every  tra* 
vdler  ought  to  be;  and  many  objects  thus  became 
interesting  to  him  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
viewed  with  the  undiscerning  eye  of  ignorance*  The 
castle,  therefore,  which  he  knew  had  been  oilfen  bt* 
sieged  and  never  taken,  except  by  surprise^  treachery, 
or  famine ;  and  the  original  sdte  of  the  town,  which 
was  made  choice  of  because  of  the  protection  aflbnied. 
to  it  by  the  castle,  claimed  h)s  particular  iovestigtitioa) 
and  he  seems  to  have  viewed  the  whole  with  an  e^'e 
of  intelligent  observation  that  merits  afiplause.    Ht 


foon  made  himself  perfectly  master  of  the  ichnograpfay 
of  the  place,  and  that  of  the  adjacent  objects;  wbicb^ 
after  having  detailed  the  steps  that  he  took  for  ob- 
taining information^  he  sums  up  by  the  following  de- 
scription: 

^<  The  scite  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  it$  castle 
were  so  singular,  and  so  happily  calculated  for  defence 
against  the  arms  that  were  in  use  at  the  time,  as  to 
have  been  pointed  out  by  nature  as  a  place  of  refuge 
in  a  country  liable  to  the  sudden  inroads  of  a  powerful 
neighbouring  foe.  Its  extent  was  by  nature  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits,  that  could  not  be  exceeded; 
which  gave  rise  to  many  of  those  singularities  that  are 
now  observable  about  that  place.  The  ridge  on  which 
it  stands  bears  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  form 
of  the  human  nose.  Upon  a  level  flat,  which  makes 
the  eastern  termination  of  it,  stands  the  abbey  ot 
Holyrood-House,  which  was  for  several  ages  the  prin^* 
cipal  habitation  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  which  oc- 
cupies  the  very  place  that  should  constitute  the  fiat 
of  the  nose  between  the  eyes;  the  ridge  in  the  middle 
continuing  to  rise  with  an  easy  and  regular  ascent  tQ 
the  western  extremity,  where  it  terminates  by  the  rock 
on  which  the  castle  stands,  which  rises  on  three  sides 
t^  a  great  height  nearly  perpendicularly;  not  lefs,  as 
1  should  conceive,  than  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  valley.  This  may  be  cdled  the  point  of 
die  nose,  the  valley  continuing  to  ruq  along  each  side 
of  the  ridge  with  very  little  elevation  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  and  paising  rpund  the  base  of  the  csstle« 
There  are  in  fact  two  parallel  roads,  which  firp  now 
Itreets  £or  the  greatest  part  of  the  way,  that  run  from  the 
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iHAiiy  westward  along  the  flat  on  each  side  of  the  ridgej 
with  one  trifling  artificial  interruption  only  (th^  mound| 
forming  a  circuit  of  three  miles  nearly,  turning  round 
tiie  castle,  that  are  ahnost  on  a  level  the  whole  way; 
while  the  main,  street,  called  the  High  Street,  pafses 
from^'  the  abbey  to  the  castle  in  nearly  the  same  di- 
rection, a  distance  of  one  mile  complete,  along  thfe 
Very  middle  of  tlie  ridge  the  whole  way.  Between 
these  three  parallel  streets  extend  many  narrow  lanes; 
Ihe  descent  from  which,  as  you  approach  the  castle^ 
are  extremely  steep  and  precipitous,  but  become  gra- 
dually lefs  so  as  you  appr6ach  the  abbey.  At  the  bottom 
ef  the  castle,  and  for  a  considerable  extent  from  thence 
6n  either  side  eastward,  this  valley  consisted  originally 
6f  a  deep  and  swampy  morafs,  which  were  termed  the 
south  and  the  north  locks  (the  word  loch  being  syno- 
iij'mous  with  lake  in  England).  This  formed  a  iia^ 
tural  defence  to  the  place  on  three  sides,  so  that  a  wall 
became  rifecefsary  only  upon  the  east  end. 
-  **  Such  was  the  scite  that  nature  pointed  out  for  this 
kncient  pl&ce;  and  in  this  state  it  remained  for  many 
ages.  Its  Security  allured  many  inhabitantis;  and,  as 
they  could  not  eashly  extend  the  buildings  beyond  thesb 
natural  limits,  they  were  forced  to  crowd  their  houses 
very  close  upon  each  other,  and  raise  the  buildings  ib 
a  great  height:  and,  as  the  declivity  is  very  consider- 
able in  some  places,  it  has  happened  that  the  back 
parts  of  many  of  the  buildings  are  of  a  stupendous 
height,  while  that  towards  thie  High  Street  is  moderate. 
In  one  place,  in  particular,  I  observed  that  the  buil<l^ 
|ng  in  front  consisted  of  five  stories  only,  while  t6 
the  back  part  you  can*  count  no  iefs  than  twelve;  aA3 
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a?  thia  house  of  twelve  stories  high  is  reared  upon  a 
bank  that  is  very  high  above  the  valley  behind  it^  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  that  its  altitude  must  appear  as** 
tonishing.  Such  is  the  cause  of  that  peculiarity  in  the 
pinnacled .  look  of  the  houses  viewed  from  the  back 
parts  of  the  old- town,  which  struck  me  with  so  much 
wpnder  at  first  sight. 

^'  As  the  numbers  of  people  increased,  it  became 
necefsary  to  extend  the  buildings  in  other  directions; 
■first  eastward  beyond  the  wall  of  the  city  towards  thjO 
abbey,  formings  a  large  suburb  called  the  Canongate 
/^£3^£  meaning  here  a  road  or  street),  where  was  the 
chief  residence  of  the  canons  and  other  religious  orders 
belonging  ta  the  abbey,  whose  sacred  oiSce  preserved 
them  from  danger.  Afterwards  the  south  loch,  being 
6f  much  lefs  breadth  than  the  other,  was  filled  up, 
^nd  a  street  built  along  in  that  direction,  now.  called 
theCowgate;  the  city  wall  being  extended  to  the  south- 
ward of  it,  and  turning  round  so  as  to  terminate  at  the 
^astle.  In  this  street,  though  it  be  now  occupied  by 
the  very  lowest  orders  of  the  people,  were  placed  the 
town  bouses  of  the  principal  nobility,  and  the  foreign 
ambafsadors,  having  gardens  behind  them*  The  house 
of  the  French  ambafsador  is. in  existence  at  this  day^ 
and  was  occupied  as  a  genteel  dwelling-house  about 
thirty  years  ago;  but  is  now  converted  into  a  printingr 
house  I  went  into  this  place  as  a  sort  of  curiosity^ 
and  found  that  the  rooms  had  been  ample  and  lofty^ 
and  the  windows  of  a  knger  size  than  in  most  others 
of  equal  age.  Within  this  wall  the  University  also 
was  included.  The  north  loch  continued  as, a  piece 
^f  water  till  about  thirty  years  ago^  when  the  bridge 
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was  thrown  acrofs  it^  which  gave  rise  to  all  the  addir 
tlons  that  have  been  made  qo  that  side^  forming  what 
they  call  the  New-Town.  At  a  period  still  later  a 
bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Cowgate  Street,  so  as  to 
connect  the  High  Street  with  the  University,  and  the 
numerous  new  buildings  that  have  of  Ute  years  been 
built  on  the  south  side.  Thus  does  old  Edinburgh 
now  resemble  a  bird  with  its  wings  stretched  out  on 
either  side." 

We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  prevent  vs  from  being 
able  to  conclude  this  description  in  the  present  Number, 


<*'*  *  > 


I  doubt  not  but  my  readers  will  be  well  pleased  to  see  the  fol- 
lowing report t  which  has  been  obligingly  tranalatsd  by  a 
friend  from  the  magazine  Encyclopedique.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  authenticityf 


m^m* 


A  report  of  travels  made  ly  order  of  the  French  go^^ 
vemment  into  the  Ottoman  Empire^  Egypt,  and 
Persia,  during  the  six  firsi  years  of  the  republic, 
read  At  the  National  Institute  ly  citizen  Olivier, 
associate,  in  the  sitting  of  the  sixth  Pluviose» 

During  the  first  j'car  of  the  republic,  the  execur 
live  council,  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  must 
tesult  irom  travels  into  the  Ottoman  empire,  {)gypt, 
and  Persia,  whose  objects  should  be  the  commerce, 
agriculture,  natural-history,  geograpby,  medicine,  and 
even  oar  political  relsutiohs  with  Turkey,  persuaded 
that  these  countries  had  nerer  been  viewed  in  their 
true  li^t,  or  that  they  bad  been  only  partiidly  cof^i- 
akiered,  and  that  there  remained  much  knowledge  to 
iie  gleaned,  fixed  ^liyetr  choice  on  citiaea  Bnigviere  and 
myself  to  fulfil  their  intentions. 
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We  received  various  instructions  from  each  Qiinistet 
persotlally^  and  we  set  out  from  Paris  on  the  l6th  firu- 
ttiiirc,  in  the  first  year^  with  orders  to  embark  at 
Toulon  on  board  the  corvette  La  Bdette.  From  rea* 
sons  which  we  are  ignorant  of^  the  corvette  waited  a 
long  time  in  the  road  for  sailing  orders,  and,  after 
Iwi^  or  three  months  of  expectation,  she  was  obliged 
Id  be  unrigged. 

Surprised  at  so  long  a  delay,  and  vexed  thus  to  lose 
lOur  time,  or  not  to  employ  it  more  usefully,  we  wrott 
lo  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  intreat  him  16 
hasten  our  departure,  or  to  recall  us,  if  goverhment 
did  not  longer  think  ouf  journey  useful  to  the  repuMic. 
The  minister  replied,  that  he  had  just  sent  orders  t6 
the  agent  for  foreign  affairs  at  Marseilles  to  seek  for 
a  neutral  vefsel,  on  board  of  which  we  were  to  em- 
bark, as  well  as  an  able  engineer,  two  lapidaries,  and 
divers  other  citizens,  whom  government  were  sending 
to  the  Levant. 

While  waiting  for  our  departure,  we  occupied  our- 
selves in  visiting  the  manufactories  of  Marseilles,  in 
acquiring  information  respecting  the  different  coun- 
tries we  were  about  to  visit,  and  more  particularly  aH 
that  concerned  the  commerce  which  this  town  carried 
on  with  the  Levant. 

At  last,  towards  the  end  of  Germinal,  we  set  sail, 
and  arrived  at  Constantinople  the  second  Prarial  of  the 
year  one,  after  a  good  voyage,  and  without  having 
stopped  any  where. 

It  is  difficult  to  exprefs  the  various  sensations  a  tra-> 
veller  must  feel  on  the  sight  of  this  great  town  and 
its  inhabitants.  The  mixture  of  trees,  houses,  mina- 
rets^ the  canal  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  hills  and  vaks  on 
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lis  coasts,  sciitari,  and  the  numerous  villages  situsttedt 
6n  its  shores^  the  sea  of  Marmora  with  its  islands^ 
Mount  Olympus  covered  with  snow,  the  variegateif 
3X\d  fertile  fields  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the. whole  to- 
gether presents  such  beautiful  scenery  as  delight  and 
astonish.  One  cannot  be  tired  with  Viewing  the  na* 
turi^r beauties  of  the  environs  of  Constant npplej  and 
at  the  same  time  reflectijig  on  the  ha.ppy  position  of 
this  immense  town,  the  victualling  of  which  is  so  close 
at  hand,  the  defence  so. easy,  whose  harbour  is  at  once 
^fe>  commodious,  and  vast:  but  if  one  extends  the 
view^  a  little  farther,  one  .sees  the  two  shores  of  the 
month  of  the  Black  Sea  torn  to  pieces  by  subterra- 
neous fires  for  the. space  of  several  leagues.  Every 
where  difierent  kinds  of  Java,  various  rocks  decom- 
posed, porphyry  and  granite  of  several  colours,  more 
or  lefs  changed,  from  the  slow  but  succefsful  action  of 
a  grand  volcano.  If  we  still  extend  our  observations 
a  few  leagues,  we  discover  to  a  great  extept  a  bed  of 
coal,  which  the  Turks  have  noj  as  yet  known  how  to 
work. 

We  remained  six  months  in  this  capital  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire,  waiting  for  the  envoy  extraordinary  of 
the  republic,  to  receive  orders  from  that  government 
relative  to  our  mifsion,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  should  be  treated;  but  more  important  objects  at 
that  moment  fixed  the  attention  of  the  government. 
Our  letters  remained  unanswered,  and  we  should  have 
been  in  the  greatest  embarrafsment,  if  the  minister 
from  the  republic  had  not  provided  for  our  most  urgent 
wants. 

After  having  observed  this  country,  so  interesting 
under  every  point  of  view,  we  made  ample  collecticMil 
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pf  pUnts>  birds^  fish^  insects,  shells,  and  minerals;, 
and,  having  sent  two  packets  of  seeds  for  the  national 
garden  of  plants,  we  set  out  for  the  Dardanelles)  tbuf 
being  ready  to  enter  the  Archipelago  early  in  th^ 
spring,  or  to  return  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to. 
pursue. our  course  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  filack 
Sea^  in  order  to  gain  Armenia,  Georgia,  the  Gnilan^ 
or  the  Chirvan,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea^ 
thence  to  travel  through  Persia  from  north  to  sputh^ 
and  to  return  by  the  Persian  Gulph,  Bafsora,  Bagdat, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Aleppo;  but  not  hearing  any  thing 
from  government,  and  not  being  able  to  receive  but  a 
part  of  our  allowance,  we  confined  ourselves  at  that 
time  to  visit  the  different  points  of  the  sea  of  Marmora^ 
the  whole  channel  of  the  Dardanelles,  theTroad,  Tene- 
dos,  Scio,  some  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Natolia,  Miconi^ 
iNaxos,  from  whence  we  went  into  Crete. 

Conformable  to  our  instructions,  we  had  sent  to 
Constantinople  plants  of  a  sort  of  apple-tree,  with  an 
oblong  fruit  of  an  excellent  taste,  to  be  nursed  up  in 
the  garden  of  our  ambafsador,  which  seemed  suited  to 
the  climate  of  France,  more  especially  the  southern 
departments.  We  also  sent  plants  of  three  sorts  of 
oak,  which  we  have  not  in  our  gardens  nor  forests* 
One  is  fit  for  ship-building;  another,  with  a  large  cup, 
known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Avellonei,  it 
is  the  quercus  aegliops;  the  third,  that  which  produces 
the  Levant  acorn.  We  also  added  various  shrubs, 
destined  to  enrich  the  national  garden  of  plants.  [N.  B. 
The  quercus  acgliops  has  been  succefsfully  cultivated 
in  England  for  several  years  past  in  the  fine  grounds, 
of  Mr.  White,  near  Manchester.] 
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Notwithstanding  several  well  irifamied  Eufop^anl 
have  travelled  through  this  part  of  the  Ottoman  ein-> 
^pire,  and  that  many  of  them  have  ^ubhsh^d  interesK' 
ing  observations  on  the  policy,  manners,  customs,  and 
religion  of  the  Turks;  although  we  have  good  books 
on  the  plants  of  the  country,  and  its  ancient  history, 
we  have  neverthelefs  found  an  abundant  harvest  to 
reap  even  in  that  part  of  natural-history  the  mosl 
known,  I  medn  that  of  plants. 

But  when  we  consider  that  the  reptiles,  the  rivec 
fish,  the  insects,  and  terrestrial  shells  have  never  been 
observed  by  any  traveller;  that  no  one  has  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  riches  which  the  Turks  pofsefi 
^n  mineralogy,  the  mines  of  copper,  pozzolanes,  fofsfl 
jcorf  at  the  gates  of  the  capital ;  the  marbles  of  every 
€ott,  and  $0  abundant  in  the  islands  of  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  and  in  the  Archipelago;  the  agates,  cor- 
.  nelians,  calcedonies,  in  the  cracks  of  the  volcanised 
rocks;  the  mines  of  alum  and  sulphur,  the  mineral 
waters  of  every  kind;  in  one  word,  if  one  remarks  that 
no  one  traveller  has  observed  this  country  relative  to 
its  internal  productions  of  the  earth,  that  part  of  na- 
tural-history which  is  $0  interesting,  and  which,  from 
the  observation  of  the  different  beds  of  earth  and  stone, 
the  direction  and  structure  of  mountains,  and  by  th^ 
comparison  of  individual  fofsils  which  are  there  met 
with,  ought  to  lead  us  to  ascertain  knowledge  of  the 
antiquity  of  our  globe,  and  to  the  laws  which  govero 
it,  as.  well  as  to  the  various  catastrophes  it  has  under- 
gone, and  of  which  the  fabulous  .history  of  antiquity 
ha^  transmitted  to  us  some.glimnieringSj^  it  maybe 
easily  imagined,  that  our  observations  directed  towards 
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focli  objects  as  these  could  not  fail  to  be  viery  inte- 
^  resting. 

We  had  resided  four  months  in  Candia;  we  had 
left'  Paris  two  years,  and  had  not  had  any  intelligiienGe 
from  the  governing  powers;  we  therefore  thought  It 
necefsary  to  renounce  our  first  projects.  Eager,  how- 
ever, to  employ  time  as  usefully  as  pofsible,  we  re-*- 
solved  to  turn  our  steps  towards  Egypt,  to  travel 
through  that  country,  so  fruitful  for  observations, 
equally  interesting  to  the  politician  and  statesman,  as 
to  the  philosopher,  the  naturalist,  and  the  antiquary. 

The  situation  of  the  French  in  Egypt  was  extreniely 
irksome;  their  commerce  was  interrupted,  they  wefe 
opprefsed  at  Cairo,  some  were  ill  treated  by  govern- 
ment, and  the  Consul  was  not  in  atiy  way  respected. 
Our  first  care  was  to  study  attentively  the  monstrous 
government  of  the  Mamelukes,  their  forces,  and  theii: 
manners;  to  examine  the  revenues  of  Egj'pt,  its  p^^- 
sent  commerce,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  might  b^ 
carried  under  a  just  and  equitable  government.  ' 

We  observed  the  poris  of  Alexandria,  the  road  of 
Aboutdr,  the  Deltia,  the  course  of  the  Nile,  its  fftr'i^ 
odical  increase,  the  canals  which  the  carelefsnefs  of 
th^  Mamelukeis  had  choked  up,  the  monuments  whidi 
the  pride  of  kings  had  erected,  and  those  which  a  re- 
ligious duty  had  built.  We  carried  oirr  observations 
on  the  nattu'al  productions  of  Egypt,  upon  thc^  which 
^tStivatipn  mi^ht  introduce,  upoti  the  fertility  of  its 
toil,  and  the  disorders  to  which  its  inhabitants  ai*^ 
li^e.  We  sought  after  the  causes  of  the  perio- 
dicid  wiids.  We  examined  if  the  plague,  that  dis- 
order which  is  so  rapid  and  so  fata)^  has  its  ^urce  in 
Vox-  I.  2  C 
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j^ypt^  att  some  traveller^  have  advanced,  or  if  it  is  ac^ 
cid^Dtal  and  eptdeMG^ 

/  Our  QQiBectioii»  in  natoraUfaistor^r  hare  b<^en  Very 
•fi)>uiidant.  I  had  an  oppbrtnnity  of  sending  a  thlrdi 
iH>x  of  seeds,  from  the  Archipelago^  Candia,  and  S^jrpt, 
to  tbe,iUitional  garden  of  plants. 

\Tohtconchi^Udmou!rnext.'\ 


% 
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Disquisitions  respecting  the  Orang^oicung^  andiheotber 

animals  of  the  Simia  tribe. 

No  genus  of  the  animal  kingdom  has  more  strongly 
attracted  the  notice  of  speculative  men,  or  excited  the 
disgust  of  most  others,  than  the  ape  or  monkey  (simiaj 
.tribe;  which  includes  an  immense  variety  of  species  of 
different  forms  and  magnitudes;  all  of  them  partiei* 
{Mating  in.  some  degree  of  the  human  form,  though 
diverging  from  it  by  an  immense  variety  of  shades  Xb^ 
ward  that  of  the  canine  species. 

At  the  head  of  this  clafs,  because  it  more  nearly  i%- 
lembles  man  than  any  of  the  others,  is  placed  ihe 
Or<kng^otang*y  which,  we  are  told,  signifies,  mth^'f^- 
guage  of  the  people  who  invented  this  name,  Hkk  wild 
man*.  This  creature  so  nearly  in  its'  size  aj^proactfb 
,to  th^e  stature  of  mian,  and  in  the  structure  of  its  Body 
i&  organised  so  much  like  him  in  every  respect,  tHit 
ithe  mo$t  skilful  anatomists  have  been  at  a  lof^  t6^69nt 
^ut  a. distinctive  difference  by  which  they  c^Sl^^y^h 
certainty  be  distinguished  from  each  other  J  ^1it'^68ly 
4he  skeleton  of  bare  bones,  but  every^m!i§icli^,^b(£ng, 
4n-itS:,£eneral  form  and  nicest  articulatibhs,  8ii&ilfi?% 
every  r^lH^t,    The  foot  indeed;  4vere  the  htfgi^fi^fiSk 
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tktvet  deformed,  might  serve  to  dtscrminate  thetn;  for 
this  o^emberin  the  erang^otang  approaches  in  some 
.  degree  to  that  of  others  of  its  genus,  which  in  geiK^al 
approach  rather  nearer  to  the  shape  of  the  human  hand 
than  foot;  the  toes  of  the  hinder  feet  being  in  that 
species  in  general  nearly  as  long,  and  equally  suscep- 
tible of  a  variety  of  movements,  as  the  fingers.    In  the 
mog-dtang,  the  toes,  though  shorter  than  those  of 
qtoost  of  the  genus,  are  neverthelefs  longer  than  those 
eif  man,  and  somewhat  differently  arranged,  the  better 
to  adapt  it  to  the  mode  of  life  that  nature  evidently 
Intended  for  this  creature, 
\  Travellers  have  given  avariety  of  accounts  of  the  orang^- 

.'  otang  that  have  been  highly  exaggerated;  and  the  most 

perfect  variety  of  this  species  is  so  rare,  that  it  has  never 
till  this  hour  been  fully  investigated  by  European  exami*^ 
I  tiers  who  were  capable  of  the  proper  discriminations : 

even  Buffon,  with  all  his  industry,  could  not  obtaia 
pn^  of  this  sort  from  which  he  could  make  his  de** 
^acriptions;  but  notices  of  it  have  been  given  by  so 
IXianyr  persons  worthy  of  credit,  whose  accuracy  of  ob-^ 
servation  may  be  confided  in,  that  there  seems  to  be 
jpo  reason  to  doubt  that  such  a  creature  does  exist; 
and  from  the  various  accounts  that  have  been  given  of 
.  \ti  collated,  and  divested  of  the  fables  to  which  a  warm 
iijp^nation  may  have  given  rise  without  any  design 
,vV9i  ej^jiggerate,  the  following  description  seems  to  be 
^;^r  the  truths 
.The  orang-otang,  when  it  stands  erect,  exceeds  five 
\  ^jfee^  in  height  in,  some  instances.    It  can  walk  erect 

ia  ^be  ^sumer  of  puin ;  it  can  use  a  staff  both  by  way 
of  support,  and  for  a  weapon  of  defence}  and  bears 
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sach  a  genepal  resemblance  to  man,  as  might  eaaity 
be  mistaken  for  a  savage  of  his  species  in  a  general 
point  of  view;  but  he  wou]d  be  supposed  to  be  of  an 
inelegant  form,  and  distorted  in  some  of  his  members. 
His  thighs  are  under  the  usual  proportion  of  man,  and 
his  limbs  much  more  so,  having  scarcely  the  appearr 
ance  of  any  calf  to  the  leg:  his  knees  can  scarcely  be 
brought  into  an  erect  position,  always  bending  some- 
what forward;  the  soles  of  his  feet  do  not  apply  firai 
to  thjc  ground,  but  bend  inward  a  little;  and  be  waJks^ 
upon  the  wb,ole,  when,  in  this  position,  in  an  infirm 
and  tottering  manner,  so  as,  in. some  measure,  to  stan^ 
in  nee;d  of  a  staff  for  support,  like  the  bear  who  has 
been  trained  to  walk  in  this  position..  This  position^ 
then,  he  only  afsumes  when  he  is  much  at  leisure,  and 
fr^e  from  apprehension  of  danger.  Fear  makes  him 
immediately  quit  this  upright  posture,  and  run  pn  al) 
fours  to  the  nearest  tree;  to  which  he  flies  for  refuge, 
like  a  cat  pursued  by  a  dog,,  and  mounts  it  with  an 
equal  degree,  of  security  and  nimblenefs.  His  body^ 
in. all  its  members,  is  evidently  adapted  for  climbing 
in  preference  to  any  other,  kind  of  exertion;  and  the 
strength  of  the  muscles  of  his  arms,  thet  length. an4 
flexibility  of  his  fingers  both  of  feet  and  hands,  enable 
him  to  lay  such  firm  hold  of  the  objects  he  catcher  at, 
as  to  give  him  an  inconceivable  degree  of  facility  iri 
moving  among  the  branches  of  trees,  like  all  others 
of  his  kind.  He  seems,  therefore,  rather  to  be  an 
arbusiial^  if  you  will  admit  that  term,  than  a  terres- 
trial animal ;  and  it  has  been  found,  wherever  he  ha» 
been  brought  under  the  power  of  man,,  that  fruits,:  dT^ 
or  green,  are  his  favourite  food;  and  that  he  cannot  b^ 
brought  to  relish  raw  flesh  of  any  kind. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were  fully  ac- 
<}uainted  with  this  animal,  as  none  of  the  exact  de- 
scHptions  that  have  been  left  of  it  by  them  accord  with 
the  genuine  orang-otang,  though  they  agree  with  some 
of , the  varieties  of  ihe  simia  clafs  of  animals;  yet  tha 
popular  accounts  show^  that  he  had  been  probably 
seen  by  some  one  ampng  them :  and  there  can  be  lit- 
tle reason  to  doubt  that  the  accounts  thus  obscurely 
circulated  had  given  rise  to  the  satyrus  of  the  Romans^ 
and  ihe  poetical  notions  that  prevailed  respecting  this 
imaginary  being. 

Among  the  modems,  there  are  many  nations  of 
men  who  seriously  believe  that^  not  only  the  orang- 
otang,  but  muny  other  varieties  of  this  clafs  of  anl- 
malsj  who  depart  much  farther  from  the  bumin 
fbrm^  are  in  reality  a  kind  of  human  beings  endowed 
with  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  even  that  of  speech^ 
which  they  abstain  from  using  merely  through  cun« 
tiing;  from  a  dread  lest,  if  it  were  known  that  thejr 
pofseised  these  faculties,  they  might  be  compelled  to 
work;  ratheir  choosing  to  enjoy  their  natural  freedom^ 
itban  thus  to  become  the  slave  and  this  tool  of  man. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  every  variety  of  this  Species 
of  creatures  delights  in  freedom  almost  above  all  othera» 
and  that  no  treatment  can  ever  render  a  state  of  con«* 
finement  toleiuble  to  them.  In  every  situation,  while 
in  this  state^  they  langnish^  or  become  morose  and 
xnificbievous.  No  kindnels  can  ever  obtain  a  return 
^of  good* will  from  them;  and,  if  we  carry  them  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  their  own  natural  instincts,  they  are 
.thf  most  indocile  of  all  creatures.  It  is  also  true, 
however,  that  one  of  their  most  conspicuous  natural  in* 
sttact9  is  a  propensity  to  imitate  what  they  see  dond 
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by  other  (H*eature8;  and.  as  their  bodies  are  constructed  . 
60  much  after  the  model  of  our  own^  they  can  imitate 
human  actions,  so  far  as  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them,  with  a  surprising  degree  of  dexterity.    . 
The  muscles  of  their  face,  too,  being  as  flexible  as 
those  of  man,  they  can  with  ease  throw  them  into  ar- 
rangements that  indicate'  in  him  exprefsion  of  mental 
8et)sations.    They  can  laugh  and  cry,  and  make  an 
infinity  of  grimaces,  and  distortions  of  countenance, 
that  are  irresistibly  ludicrous :  and,  as  these  gestures 
in  man  are  occasioned  by  certain  sensations  of  mind, 
we  hot  unnaturally  are  apt  to  attribute  similar  sensa- 
tions to  the  creature  who  can  so  easily  exhibit  the  , 
same  sort  of  appearances.    Thus,  as  man  often  mi-, 
mics  another,  and  does  it  after  a  ludicrous  manner 
with  a  design  to  render  him  ridiculous,  we  are  apt  to 
ascribe  similar  motives  to  the  monkey  when  we  ob- 
serve his  exaggerated  attempts  to  imitate  him,  while 
in  truth  no  such  thing  was  ever  once  intended.    He 
is  not,  therefore,  a  mimic  of  human  actions  to  gratify 
bis  own  risible  faculties  (a  sensation  that  he  never 
felt) ;  but  he  makes  a  bungling  imitation,  merely  be* 
cause  he  feels  himself  pofsefsed  of  similar  organs,  and 
a  natural  instinct  for  imitation;  exactly  as  a  parrot  ' 
kams  to  laugh  without  feeling  any  risible  sensation,  or  , 
squeak  like  a  pig  without  experiencing  any  pain. 

$*rom  the  absolute  indocility  of  this  whole  tribe  of 
animals,  BuiTon,   therefore,  with  good  reason,  , con* 
dudes,  that  in  regard  to  mental  endowments^  ^l^^yi. 
rank  very  low  in  the  scale  of  animated  beings;  for  it, . 
is' a  rule  that  admits  of  perhaps  no  exception,  that  the, 
docility  of  any  animal  (by  docility  I  here  mean  the 
Caculty  of  being  brought,  by  meatis  of.  art  ejnipjoyed. 
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fcr  the  purpose^  to  perform  many  actions  with  facility 
ftad  addrefs  which  are  not  natural  to  the  animal)  bears 
a  hear  proportion  to  the  range  of  its  mental  powers. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  elephant  comes  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  signs  and  words  that  his  leader  makes  use 
of>  so  as  to  act  almost  in  every  case  according  to  his 
wish;  the  dog  and  the  horse  discover  an  approximation 
to  something  of  the  same  sort,  and  may  be  taught  to 
do  many  things  by  signals  that  are  scarcely  perceptible 
toothers;  but  the  pig  can*  scarcely  be  influenced  by 
any  other  means  than  his  relish  for  food  to  do  any 
thing;  and,  though  there  be  one  instance  of  a  pig  (the 
learned  pig)  having  been  taught  to  understand  very 
nice  signals  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  pick  up  any  letter 
or  number  indicated,  yet  the  difficulty  of  teaching  it 
this  lefson  was  such,  that,  although  the  exhibiting  of 
the  animal  brought  a  large  fortune  to  its  owner,  and 
thus  necefsarily  excited  the  cupidity  of  many,  yet  nei- 
ther the  person  who  taught  that  one,  nor  any  other 
person,  has  been  able  to  produce  another  of  the  same 
sort  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  fifteen  years. 

In  general,  the  instinctive  impulses  are  stronger  in 
proportion  as  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  animal  are 
weak;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  most  stupid  of  . 
beings  perform   actions  that,  to  the  inattentive  ob- 
server, seem  to  indicate  a  faculty  of  reasoning  supe- 
rior even  to  man  himself.     The  dmilling  of  the  hare 
is  of  this  sort.    This  creature,  when  hard  pushed  by 
the  hounds/  has  been  often  observed  to  make  a  push 
to  get  as  far  before  theifii  as  she  can;  then,  turning- 
short,  return  fc/r  a  considerable  distance  in  the  very ^ 
same  irack,  fotracing  her  footsteps  with  the  utmost 
oafe;"then,  collecting  all  her  strength,  make  a  spripg 
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as  far  afi  she  can  leap  to  one  side,  from  whence  she 
runs  away  in  a  different  direction  from  her  former 
pathj  and  by  this  means  frequently  eludes  her  pur-* 
suers.  .  Now,  to  a  person  who  knows  that  the  foot  pf 
the  hare,  where  it  touches  the  ground,  leaves  there  a 
scent  that  the  dogs  follow  with  undeviating  certainty, 
what  conduct  could  appear  the  result  of  deeper  reason- 
ing than  this  ?  By  retracing  her  steps  she  makes  them 
follow  the  same  track  till  they  come  to  a  point  wher6 
it  fails  .entirely.    The  huntsman  knows,  that  ha^d  she 
contented  herself  with  there  jumping  to  one  side,  the 
,  dogs,  when  at  fault,  would  beat  the  ground  all  round 
to  a  considerable  distance,  and  must  inevitably  bave^ 
I'ecovered  the  track;  too  cautious,  however,  to  overlook 
this  cotisequence,  the  cunning  hare,  by  stealing  back- 
lizard,  baffles  them  in  this  attempt.     Were  they  even 
to  turn  back,  not  knowing  the  precise  point  where  she 
flew  off,  they  cannot  be  prepared  there  to  beat  about 
for  it  moS'e  than  at  any  other  point;  so  that  there  is. 
Ycry  little  probability  that  they  will  ever  find  it:  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  reasoning  of  the  huntsman  after 
leaving  remarked  this  device,  there  is  n6t  (he  most 
distant  probability  that  ever  the  hounds,  if  left  tq  them- 
s/slves,  would  be  able  to  find  the  track  by  which  she 
bad  fled  off.     What  reasoning  by  man  can  be  mor^ 
correct  than  that  of  the  bare  appears  to  b^  in  this  in- 
stance?   How  seldonj,  indeed,  could  the  ingenuity  of 
man  contrive  such  an  efficacious  plan  for  evading  his 
pursiiers?    Yet,  in  this  instance,  the  hare  reasoneth 
not  at  all.    She  is  led  by  that  unerring  Power  who 
eiadow^d  all  created  beings  with  the  various  faculties 
that  they  respectively  pofsefs,  by  a  mere  insUnctivc 
igipiihe^.  and  wijiiput  the  smallest  exertion  ofre^CQa. 
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on  heir  part^  to  do  what  she  has  done;  just  as  a  spar- 
row yelps,  and  a  raven  croaks,  when  they  respectiveljr 
^ercise  their  organs  of  voice. 

.  Instinct,  ii>  the  instance  just  adduced,  afsut&es  sq^ 
mi|ch  the  appearance  of  reason,  that  we  cannot  be 
surprised  if  they  should  seem,  upon  the  first  view^ 
to  be  the  same:  very  little  reflection,  however,  willea** 
able  any  one  to  perceive  that  reason  has  not  tht^ 
smallest  share  in  it. 

Tq  draw  the  conclusions  that  reason  would  at|<^ 
thorise,  the  facts  on  which  that  reasoning  seems  to  bfi 
grounded  must  be  known  to  the  animal  before  li^e 
conclusions  can  be  authorised.  The  bare  m*u9jt,  in 
the  first  place,  know  that,  as  she  moves  along  ibe 
surface  of  the  earth,  her  feet  leave  a  scent  behind^ 
If  she  does  not  know  this,  all  the  reasoning  that  we 
have  supposed  goes  for  nothing.  She  must  next  know,[ 
that  the  dogs  who  pursue  her  trace  her  by  means  of 
that  scent,  and  nothing  else.  She  must  farther  know^ 
that  that  scent  can  be  perceived  only  when  the  nbse 
pfthe  dog  is  very  near  to  the  track  where  her  foot  haft 
rested.  If  she  loses  a  single  step  in  this  chain  tbo^ 
rea^ning  is  gone,  and  the  conclusion  we  draw  frQm 
it  is  totally  unauthorised.  But  where  is  the  person 
who  will  seriously  say  that  he  in  good  earnest  believe* 
the  silly  bare  to  know  all  the  facts  above  stated  with 
the  requisite  precision?  Besides,  it  never  has  been  ob<^ 
served  that  old  hares  only  pofsefs  the  faculty  of  dou* 
bling.  It  is  as  much  a  natural  habit  of  the  species,  aa 
it  is  of  the  cat  kind,  to  steal  slowly  forward  upon  jny 
object  that  it  wishes  to  seize,  lay  hold  of  it  by  a  Sud- 
den bound,  and  often  play  with  its  captive  for  ^i&t 
.^^  bgforfj  it  ^uls  it  to  death. 
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But  what  proves  <}ecisively  that  the '  hare  nciAf^  "''■' 
pofoefses  the  knoi^tklge  thM  must  be  ^supposed  in' fhiis^ 
case,  nOT  reasons  upon  it  in  the  manner  that  iieenfiei^ 
so  likely  to  us,  is,  that  she  is  evidently  en  tifely  iinic- 
quainted  with  another  fact  that  must  have  been  plet- 
ceived  if  she  Had  been  indeed  capable  of  m'arking  tb6  ' 
facts  above  stated  at  all,  or  drawing  conslusions  froin  ' 
them  to  influence  her  conduct.     It  is,  that  the  scent' 
is  as  entirely  lost  by  putting  her  feet  in  water,  as  by^ 
jumping  without  touching  the  ground;  it  would,-  there- 
fore, have  answered  her  purpose  better,  first  to  rtih 
past  a  shallow  pool  of  water,  and  then  return  to  i\y 
and  wacle  through  it  to  a  much  greater  distance  than 
ithe  could  jump,  than  ta  take  the  method  that  she  al- 
ways does.    She  might,  were  she  capable  of  reasoning, 
be  able  in  many  cases  to  do  it  very  effectualiy  by  niii* 
ning  for  a  long  distance  in  a  shallow  watery  track  of  a' 
road  I  but,  instead  of  this,  she  still  follows  her  natural' 
instinct,  by  carefully  avoiding  the  water  in  every  pdf-'  ' 
sible  situation.     It  is  only,  therefore,  in  appearartct " 
that  this  instinctive  effort  afsumes  the  guise  of  rea- 
soning* 

Miserable,  indeed,  would  the  situation  of  mere  ani--' 
mats  be  were  they  to  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  rea- 
soning for  their  preservation  and  support.    Tfie  aid§' ' 
that  are  to  be  derived  from  this  source  are  too  slow'^bP  ' 
acquisition  to  be  anyways  suited  to  the  condition  of ' 
these  creatures,  and  the  pahs  that  are  afsigned  to  them   • 
to  petfcvnn  in  the  economy  of  fiatui^e.    Th^y  are  led" 
by  g  safer  and  more  undeviating  instinct -^ch  t6  per-  * 
form   their  several   functions  with  promptitude  a^^ 
steadinefs  at  the  moment  when  it  behoves  them  tb  dtf 
so.    The  bee  no  sooner  ifsues  ftom  its  cell  than  it  be-' 
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gim  iU  labaiKS  with.  (Aftciity;  and  ai  .once,  without 
prcudQUtf  inatriiction  or  detailed  dtrecUans^  leaves  Us. 
biv^,ia  search  of  flowers;  knows  bow  to  collect  the 
boDjey  and  the  wax^  to  deposit  the  tme  in  the  cells,  and 
to  bring  jibe  other  into  the  state  that  is  proper  for  itS; 
ptojy^ses*  With  tbat»  and  without  either  rule  or  com* 
pafsy  it  GQastTMCts  a  cell  which  the  most  learned  nia«> 
tbeinitticians,  after  the  study  of  many  years,  bave  been 
forced  to  pronounce  a  model  of  perfection,  according 
to  the  .truest  principles  of  mathematics,  that  could  noti 
be  e;ccefided  by  the  operations  of  a  man  of  the  highest 
talents,,  aided  by  the  utmost  exertions  of  his  rea$oning^ 
po^YCRS,  afjter  he  had  spent  a  long  life  in  trying  ta  per- 
fect them.  .  . 

Th;^  instinctive  labours  of  the  bee,  however,  though 
they,  must  surprise  every  person  who  contemplates 
them,  do  not  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  pofstbility  for 
the  reasoning  faculty, to  comprehend;  but  other  in- 
sects, if  we  were  to  suppose  that  they,  acted  from  rea- 
soning, ,and  not  from  the  irresistible  impulses  of  a 
^Hnd  instinct,  must  be  supposed  to  be  so  far  superior 
to  man  as  to  go  infinitely  beyond  the  powers  of  his 
comprehension.    This  little  insect,  who  never  saw  its- 
parent,  and  who  i^ever  can  see  its  offspring,  ,whicb  ex* 
ists  but  for  a  few  days,  and  has  no  instructor  in  the 
unixer$e;-7-in  spUe  of  all  these  circumstances,  that^ 
mi|$t  so  inevitably  circumscribe  its  knowledge  to  a 
Qoint^.  and  th^^  divest  it  of  the  only  materials  upon 
whiji^h  the  reasoning  powers  can  be  exerted^— apts  as 
if  i^  could  see  into  futurity,  apd.  does  many  oth^r 
thkfgf  witb  .th,^  roost  jjerfect  certainty  that  far  exceed, 
the  human  powers:    it  would   seem   to   know   the 
exact,  time. when  its.  eggs  wUl  be  batched,  and  the 
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precise  kkid  of  food  that  is  best  adapted  to  acmr^' 
its  young;  it  takes  care  to  deposit  that  egg  in  tbe  i^erjr 
place  and  manner,  perhaps  the  only  one  in  natare^ 
where  its  young  will  find  plenty  of  that  food  on  which 
idone  it  can  subsist,  and  that  in  the  state  of  the  ut« 
most  perfection  for  its  use,  at  tbe  moment  when  the 
yoang  shall  be  brought  to  life.  This  so  far  excecda 
the  utmost  perfection  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  man^ 
that  he  gives  up  attempting  to  account  for  the  actions 
of  these  insects  upon  this  principle,  and  unequivocall]^ 
itefers  it  to  instinct.  But  the  instincts  of  other  ani«« 
mals,  when  they  in  any  respect  afsume  an  appeafance 
that,  does  not  go  beyond  his  own  reasoning  powers, 
he  is  ever  prone  to  confound  with  reason.  This  he  haa 
done  in  an  eminent  degree  with  regard  to  the  orang-> 
otang,  and  many  others  of  the  monkey  tribe,  whose' 
actions  being  performed  by  oi^ans  similar  to  his  «wn^ 
he  has  been  willing  to  say  that  they  proceed  from  re- 
flections of  the  same  kind  that  operate  upon  his  own 
aiind,  and  thus  to  rank  them  as  an  inferior  orderonljF 
of  rational  creatures.  ' 

'  Reasoning,  however,  depends  upon  powers  of  tho 
mind  that  are  infinitely  beyond  the  range  that  has  b^eri' 
afsigned  to  this  order  of  animated  beings.  The  lowest 
indication  of  the  germ  of  reason  in  man  is  the  power 
of  speech.  Tbe  mere  uttering  of  articulate  souadf^' 
we  know,  is  not  confined  to  man  alone  j  nor  is  itbe<? 
yohd  the  power •; of  many  animals  to  understand, tbel 
meaning  of  certain  signals  when  often  repeated  by  «i«i» 
as  indications  of  his  will,  whether  these  be  denoted  b^ 
sounds  or  gestures;  but  it  is  man  only  that'clin  sojiui** 
derstand  the  meaning  of  words  as  to  cecewe  idea^  eoniV 
municated  in  that  way  in  a  contintied  connexion*    It' 
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is  the  pow^  of  eofnpreheiKl.ing  ideae  after  this  maimer 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  reasoning  faculty;  and 
mthout  it  there  can  be  none.  Speech,  thea,  is  the 
most  undeniable  evidence  of  the  rational  powers  of  any 
creature^  and  this,  in  the  sense  here  given,  viz.  that 
of  communicating  a  chain  of  ideas  from  one  creature 
to  another,  whether  by  signs  or  sounds,  constitutes 
what  I  would  call  language,  the  distinguishing  attri* 
bute  of  man  alone. 

The  orang-otang,  although  hepofsefses  the  organs  of 
speech  in  as  perfect  a  manner  in  every  particular  as 
man  himself>  is  utterly  incapable  of  speech.  This  can 
originate  from  nothing  but  a  total  want  of  those  mexx-* 
tal  powers  which  enable  man,  eveft  in  his  early  in<« 
&ncy,  to  catch  the  ideas  conveyed  by  words,  and  thus 
to  have  the  understanding  enlightened.  This  an  in4 
fktit  can  evidently  do  long  before  it  can  modulate  ar4 
ticulate  sounds:  an  orang-otang,  whcA  it  has  attained 
the  fullest  maturity  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  never 
can  do  it  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  has  no  under-* 
&t«inding^  it  is,  therefore^  mute..  And,  notwithstand^ 
ing  that  its  form'  so  nearly  approximates  to  that  of 
man,  it  is  .a  mere  brute;  and  a  brute  that  is  far  left 
susceptible,  of  education  and  improvement  than  many 
dihers  on  this,  globe.  Man  has  domesticated  manyy 
and  brought  th^m  to  be  docile  to  a  greater  or  lefser 
degree,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  menti^ 
poUr^rs;  but  this  cteatnre,  in  common  t»ith  the  whole 
CfbUs  to  which  he  belongs,,  is  too  stupid  to  be  suscep*^- 
tibie.df  edutsation,  or  to  feel  the  conciliating  influemtte 
4^f  kindnefs;  buty  ftjlowing  his  natural  instinx;ts  alone,^ 
li€^  Idindfy  imitates  what  he  sees  done  before  innSy 
^itht)ut  cono^iving  -  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  pur<^' 
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pOBier  which  Bttih  actions  are  intended  16  effect,  Ob* 
serving  this  his  natural  propetisity^  men  have  somjer^ 
iiin«»  aprailed  themselves  of  it  for  their  own  profit.  A^ 
these  creatiwres  arc  all  much  more  expert  climbers  than 
many  he  has  occasionally  employed  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  fruits  from  tall  trees  that  were  other- 
wise inaccefsible.  With  this  view,  some  persons  in 
sport  set  themselves  to  throw  nuts  at  each  other  within 
the  view  of  the  monkies,  who  are  perched  among  the 
high  boughs  that  are  loaded  with  nuts.'  This  sets  the 
whole  tribe  in  motion^  who,  with  great  nimblenefs^ 
gather  the  nuts  from  the  trees  and  throw  them  at  each 
other.  These  all  necefsarily  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
are  gathered  up  by  the  persons  who  wait  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it  in  safety  after  they  have  become 
tired  of  this  exercise.  Small,  however,  is  the  benefit 
that  man  can  derive  from  such  casual  services.  The 
whole  of  the  monkey  tribe  are  universally  esteemed 
the  most  troublesome  pests  of  society  in  those  regions 
that  are  natural  to  them;  nor  is  it  one  of  the  smallest 
advantages  of  the  temperate  zones  that  they  are  un* 
*  friendly  to  the  constitution  of  these  creatures,  and  of 
course  freed  from  their  endlefs  depredations. 

It  hiais  been  often  remarked,  that  of  all  the  animals 
which  inhabit  this  earth,  man,  in  his  infant  state^  iv 
beyond  all  degree  of  comparison  the  most  h^lplefs. 
His  instincts  at  the  period  of  his  birth  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  mere  faculty  of  sucking  and  deglutition 
alone;  and  were  it  not  for  the  afsiduities  of  matemfil 
care,  continued  for  a  much  longer  period,  and  witH* 
infinitely  greater  precaution,  than  is  necefsary  fer  an)r 
other  creature,  he  must  inevitably  perish.  Butfon.^ 
with  his  usual  acutenefs,  has  remarked,  that  this  long^' 
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siate  df  tutelage  si^ms  to  be  pQculia^Iy;nep«f^iy  ibr 
the  deveiopement  of  his  facultiea  as  a  reasoning  being. 
ISy  tbU  means  his  perceptions  of  minctamAwi^ef^ 
before  his  bodily  ppwers  are  susceptiblfi  of  exartion* 
His  mind  is  thus  first  informed,  which  influences  at 
ev^ry  subsequent  period  his.  corporeal  powers.  .Tbift 
progrefs  would  be  too  slow  for  mere  animals;  theii  in* 
stiQctsi  are^  therefore^  proportionally  stronger,  as  their 
l^easoning.  powers  are  weaker,  than  his«<  They  there- 
fore act  with  infinitely  greater  promptitude,  and  qiHckly 
attain  the  full  perfection  of  mental  as  well,  as  bodily 
powers  of  which  they  are  suscepiible;;  ^xA  there  tbey 
remain.  Having  no  knowledge  of  past  events,  there  is 
•no  progrefs  of  the  species  among  any  dafs  of  mere 
animals;  they  are  all  the  same  at  this  hour  as  they 
were  at  the  earliest  period  that  they  have  been  observed. 
The  orang-otang,  in  this  as  in  all  other  particulars,  is 
/decisively  in  the  same  clafs  with  other  animals.  Man 
alone  is  susceptible  of  mental  education  by  a  commu* 
jiicatipn  of  ideas  by  means  of  language,  a  knowledge 
of  past  events,  and  a  progrefsive  enlargement  of  under- 
standing, if  he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  the  faculties' 
*  with  which  he  is  endowed;  and  is,  without  dispute, 
the  sole  lord  of  this  universe* 


» < ■    ■■«■'- 


r^^HFb  ike  Editor  of  Recreatiom  in  Agriculture^  f^c, 

SIR, 

As  you  have  much  raised  the  curiosity 


6?  the  public  by  the  account  you  have  given  of  .many 
foreign  varieties  of  useful  animals,  permit  one  of  yoi^r 
leaders  to  request  you  will  prefs  the  public  to  introduce 
^me  of  them.    With  your  leave  I  will  point  out  one 
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to  begin  with.  I  mean  the  Minorca  aft,  which  if 
hrger  than  they  are  in  England^  and  very  strong  and 
bafdy*  I  mention  this  the  more,  as  by  a  peace  the 
island  may  again  be  restored  to  the  Spaniards,  who 
will  not  allow  of  their  being  sent  out  of  the  island. 
Several  of  them  may  wiih  ease  be  brought  to  England 
I^  the  transports  which  are  daily  returning.  Their 
swine  appear  alto  to  be  an  object,  being  very  large. 

The  large  Aleppo  afs,  with  remarkably  large  ears, 
is  also  deserving  of  notice.    I  am,  sir,  with  best  wisfae*"^ 
for  your  health  that  you  may  be  able  to  pursue  you? 
iis^l  labours,  yours,  '       I.  B. 


Cmwi^nmctttUms  of  this  sort  will  be  ahodys  acceptable.  ItisapHy 
that  tuefiU  hints  qf  this  kind  are  so  seldom  communicated  to  the  public  by 
those  who  have  opportunities  of  observing  them.  Facts  are  much  ufonted 
tn  economics,  on  which  alone  just  reasoning  can  be  grounded. 


To- Correspondents. 

The  iikn6\y  ttnctures  of  Amicus  have  been  received,  and  are  thankfblly 
acknowledsed.  He  dors  the  Editor  justice  in  diinktng  thatlie  could  not 
wantonly  qx>i^  '^'^^  ^^  feelings  of  any  human  being.  The  pafsage  he 
hints  at  (the  first  of  the  reading  memorandums  last  Number)  is  iusdy 
censurable  on  that  account.  These  were  selected  by  a  friend,  in  whose 
judgment  the  Editor  confided, 'and  the  hurry  in  printing  the  last  sheet 
prevented  him  from  having  it  in  his  power  to  revise  it  with  the  care  it 
would  otherwise  have  received.  He  one  more  thanks  Amicus  for  giving 
him  this  opportunity  of  expiefsing  his  regret  that  such  a  pa6age  should, 
^ve  slipped  in  unnoticed.     He  trusts  few  such  will  be  found. 

Acknowledgments  to  other  Correspondents  deferred  for  want  of  r^om. 
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Fagc  ai6,  Dckte  the  whole  of  the  first  pangraphof  the  Resdm^- 
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A  compai^aHve  view  of  the  effects  of  rent  and  of 
tythe  in  irifluencing  the  price  of  corn. 

In  the  discufsions  that  now  ^o  frequently  occur  re- 
specting the  high  price  of  grain,  we  often  hear  rent 
atid  tithe  mentioned  as  causes  of  the  very  great  eh- 
hant^ement  of  that  article^  and,  in  general,  they  seem 
to  be  viewed  by  these  writers  as  operating  precisely 
after  the  same  manner  in  raising  the  price  of  bread- 
corn  in  this  island.  As  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
operate  after  a  very  different  manner  j  and  as  it  would 
Iea:d,  I  think,  to  very  erroneous  conclusions  were  their 
dfects  considered  of  a  similar  tendency,  I  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  appropriate  a  few  pages  of  this  miscellany 
to  the  careful  investigation  of  this  question. 

That  there  is  a  necefsary  connexion  between  the 
rent  of  com  land  and  the  price  of  grain,  and  that  the 
amount  of  the  one  influences  the  other  in  certain  re- 
spect^, will  not  be  denied  by  any  thinking  person; 
though  it  is  not  every  one  that  knows  whether  it  be 
that  the  price  of  grain  influences  the  amount  of  the 
rent  of  land,  or  the  amount  of  rent  that  influences  the 
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price  of  grain;  but^  till  this  point  be  ascertained^  it  is 
impofsible  to  form  adequate  nptions  on  the  subject. 
With  a  view  to  do  this^  the  following  circumstances 
must  be  adverted  to. 

Grain,  it  is  very  evident,  can  in  no  case  be  raised 
without  a  ceruin  degree  of  labour  and  expence,  the 
price  of  which  must  be  repaid  to  the  grower^  other- 
wise he  cannot  afford  to  produce  it.  This  may  be  said^ 
in  the  strictest  sense,  to  constitute  its  intrinsic  price. 

Money  being  accounted  the  common  measure  of 
value,  this  price  will  be  affected  by  the  quantity  of 
money  that  can  be  obtained  for  labour,  in  general,  in 
that  place  at  the  time.  The  farmer  must  give  those 
be  employs  wages  in  proportion  to  what .  they  can 
get  in  other  employments;  so  that,  if  these  wages  are 
high,  the  farmer's  charge  must  be  high  also.  And 
the  intrinsic  price  of  his  corn  must  rise^  as  the  rate 
of  this  expence  is  augmented. 

The  intrinsic  price  of  grain,  however,  all  other  cir- 
cumstances being  alike,  must  vary  with  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  produced.  On  a  rich  soil, 
lefs  labour  and  lefs  se^d  will  produce  a  given  quantity 
of  grain  than  they  will  do  on  a  soil  that  is  lefs  pro- 
ductive; so  that,  strictly  speakings  the  intrinsic  price 
of  com,  when  considered  only  in  this  point  of  view, 
will  be  different  on  almost  every  different  field.  How 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  its  intrinsic  value  be  ap- 
portioned over  a  vast  tract  of  country,  pofsefsing  a  di- 
versity of  soils  of  various  degrees  of  fertility;  and  how 
shall  matters  be  so  managed,  as  that  all  the  rearers  of 
it  shall  draw  nearly  the  same  price  for  their  grain^  and 
have  nearly  the  same  profits? 
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All  this  is  effected  in  the  easiest  and  most  natural 
manner  by  means  of  rent.  Rent  is^  in  fact^  nothing 
else  than  a  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance,  for  equal* 
ising  the  profits  to  be  drawn  from  fields  of  different 
degrees  of  fertility^  and  of  local  circumstances,  which 
tend  to  augment  or  diminish  the  expence  of  culture. 
To  make  this  plain^  a  few  elucidations  will  be  necef- 
sary. 

In  every  country  where  men  exists  there  will  be  an 
effective  demand  for  a  certain  quantity  of  grain :  by 
effective  demand,  I  mean  a  demand  which  must  be 
supplied^  that  the  inhabitants  may  all  be  properly 
subsisted.  It  is  this  demand  which  in  all  cases  re- 
gulates the  price  of  grain;  for  the  quantity  of  grain 
reqiured  in  this  case  must  be  had,  and  the  price  that 
is  necebary  for  producing  that  quantity  of  corn  must 
be  paid^  whatever  that  may  be.  These  calls  are  of  such 
a  prefsing  nature  as  not  to  be  dispensed  with. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration  we  shall,  in  the  present 
case,  afsume,  that  the  whole  of  the  different  soils  of 
the  country  are  arranged  into  clafses  according  to  their 
degrees  of  fertility;  which  clafses  we  shall  at  present 
denote  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  &c.  Let 
those  fields  comprehended  in  the  clafs  A  be  the  richest; 
those  in  thie  clafs  B  the  second;  and  so  on,  decreasing 
one  degree  in  fertility  for  each  clafs  as  you  advance 
towards  G«  Now,  as  the  expence  of  cultivating  the 
least  fertile  soil  is  as  great,  or  greater,  than  that  of 
cultivating  the  most  fertile  fields  it  must  happen,  that 
if  an  equal  quantity  of  grain,  the  produce  of  each  clafs 
of  fields,  can  be  sold  at  the  same  price,  the  profit  on 
cultivating  the  most  fertile  field  will  be  greater,  if  no 
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precautions  were  taken  to  guard  against  tt^  than  could 
be  obtained  by  cultivating  those  which  are  lefs  fertrle^ 
And  as  this  profit  will  continue  to  decrease,  as  sterility 
increases,  it  must  at  last  happen,  whatever  be  the  price 
of  corn,  that  tlie  expence  of  cultivating  some  of  the 
inferior  clafses  of  soils  must  equal,  or  exceed  the  value 
of  the  whole  produce. 

This  being  admitted,  let  us  suppose  that  the  effective 
demand  was  such  as  to  raise  Jthe  price  of  grain,  ss^  to 
ten  shillings  per  bushel;  and  that  the  fields  included 
in  the  clafs  F  could  just  admit  of  defraying  all  ex- 
pences,  and  no  more,  when  corn  was  at  that  price; 
that  those  in  the  clafs  £  could  admit  of  being  culti- 
vated when  the  price  was  only  nine  shillings  per 
bushel;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  the  cla&es  D,  C, 
B,  and  A,  consisted  of  fields  which  could  have  barely 
paid  the  expences  of  cultivation,  respectively,  when 
the  prices  were  at  eight,  seven,  six,  and  five  shillings 
per  bushel. 

In  these  circumstances  it  would  happen,  that  those 
persons  who  pofsefsed  the  fields  in  the  clafs  of  F  would 
be  able  to. afford  no  rent  at  all;  nor  could  any  rent  be 
afforded  in  this  case  for  those  of  G,  or  other  more 
steril  fields  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  com :  but  it  is 
also  evident,  that  those  who  pofsefsed  fields  in  the  claft 
E  could  not  only  pay  the  expence  of  cultivating  them, 
but  could  also  afford  a  rent  to  the  proprietor  equal  to 
one  shilling  for  every  bushel  of  free  produce;  and  in 
like  manner  those  who  pofsefsed  the  fields  D5  C,  B, 
and  A,  would  be  able  to  afford  a  rent  equal  to  two^ 
three,  four,  apd  five  shillings  per  bushel  of  their  free 
produce  respectively.     Nor  would  the  proprietors  of 
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thfese  rich  fields  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  these 
rents;  because  farmeris. finding  they  could  live  equally 
wiell  after  paying  such  rents  upon  thfese  soils,  as  they 
could  afford  to  do  upon  the  fields  in  the  clafs  F,  with- 
out any  rent  at-  ail,,  they  would  be  equally  willing  to 
take  thesb  fields*  at'  the  others.  Thus  it  is  that  rent 
equalises  the  profit  on  different  soils  in  the  most  na- 
tural and  easy  mariner,  without  tending  in  any  degree 
to  affect  the  price  df  grain. 

Let  us,  however,  once  more  suppose,  that  the  whole 
jfroduce  of  ail  the  fields  in  the  clafses  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
and  F,  were  not  ^  sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the' 
inhabitants  of  that  district.  In  that  case  one  of  two 
things  mast  happen:  either  the  price  of  grain  mw^t 
rise  toedeven  shillings,  so  as  to  induce  the  owners 
of  the  fields  in  the  clafs  G  to  bring  them  into  culture; 
or*  a  supply  must  be  brought  from  »ome  other  place  to 
answer  that  demand.  In  the  first  case,  the  fields  6' 
beii^  brought  into  culture,  those  in  the  clafs  F  would 
now  be  able  to  aflbrd  a  rent  equal  to  one  shilling  per 
bushel  of  free  produce;  and  alt  the  other  clafses  could 
adonit  a' similar  rise.  Here  then  we  clearly  perceive, 
that  it  is  the- price  of  grain  that  $Lfi*ects  the  rent,  and 
not  the  r«nt  that  affects  the  price  of  the  grain,  as  has- 
been  very  often  mistakenly  alledged. 

The  natural  consequence  of  such  an  increased  de- 
mand for  ^ain,  and  augmentation  of  price,  is  the  con- 
verting of  barren  fields  into  com  lands,  which  never' 
otherwise  could  have  become  such.  A  much  great^' 
quantity  of -grain  is  thus  produced  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  pofsible;  and  a  more  spirited  agricul- 
ttare  every  where  takes  plaee.    By  these  exertions  the* 
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fields  which  originally  ranked  in  the  clafs  G  pafs  into 
that  of  F,  and,  by  a  gradual  progrefsion,  they  slide 
succefsively  into  the  clafses  £,  D,  C,  till  at  leiigth 
they  even  reach  the  same  station  that  the  clafs  A  ori- 
ginally occupied  itself.  In  consequence  of  every  one 
of  these  steps,  a  prodxgious  aiugmentation  in  the  quan- 
tity of  corn  reared  is  produced.  The  farmer  is  also 
enabled  to  sell  it  at  a  lower  price  than  formerly,  al- 
though he  affords  a  higher  rent;  so  that  every  member 
of  the  community  is  benefited  by  the  change. 

It  is  beautiful   to  trace  the  operation  of  natural 
causes  on  the  physical  and  political  world,  when  they 
are  suffered  to  operate  freely.     When  population  is 
augmented;  and  industry  flourishing  in  a  nation,  we 
have  seen  that  it  must  of  necefsity  occasion  a  greater 
demand  for  the  products  of  agriculture  than  formerly. 
This  gives  a  brisker  sale,  which  augments  the  industry 
of  the  farmer:  more  corii  is  thus  produced.     Some 
people  would  call  this  a  creation,  because  com  is  obtain- ' 
ed  where  it  would  never  otherwise  have  been  produced. 
This  com,  once  raised,  produces  more  manure,  which, 
judiciously  applied  to  the  soil,  gives  additional  produce. 
In  this  .manner  a  beneficial  progrefsion  is  established, 
that  admits  of  an  extension,  the  limits  of  which  no 
man  can  foresee.    As  the  people  increase,  the  means 
of  supporting  these  people  is  augmented;  so  that  a 
country,  though  it  may  be  at  the  prissent  moment 
seemingly  capable  of  maintaining  no  more  than  barely 
its  present  inhabitants,  may  yet,  by  a  gradual  increase, 
under  a  judicious  government,  have  that  produce  aug- 
mented so  as  to  be  able  to  support  perhaps  a  hundred 
times  its  present  population;  and  yet  be  even  more 
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capable  of  furnishing  subsistence  to  its  inhabitants 
than  it  is  at  present.     These  particulars  admit  of  the 
clearest  proofs  both  by  reasoning  a  priori,  and  by  a 
fair  induction  of  facts^  which  our  limits  alone  at  pre- 
sent forbid  to  enunfbrate.    Nor  is  the  converse  of  this 
proposition  lefs  demonstratively  certain^  viz.  that  by 
diminishing  the  number  of  inhabitants^  and  thus  de* 
creasing  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  fields^  the 
quantity  of  that  produce  will  be  decreased, — the  rents 
will  of  course  fall, — the  lands  will  slide  back  into  the 
state  that  does  not  admit  the  expence  of  cultivation,— 
the  total  produce  of  all  the  fields,  considered  as  an  ag- 
gregate of  grafs  and  corn,  will  fall  much  short  of  what 
they  formerly  yielded,* — and  the  few  inhabitants  that 
remain  will  find  only  a  scanty  subsistence,  where  a 
much  more  numerous  people  formerly  enjoyed  plenty.  * 
It  is  thus  the  people  of  Palestine,  though  not  one-hun- 
dredth of  the  number  which  once  inhabited  it  in  a  state 
of  abundance,  now  find  a  difHculty  to  pick  up  a  scanty 
subsistence  there.    This,  some  persons  may  perhaps 
ascribe  to  the  supernatural  influence  of  divine  male- 
diction having  dried  up  the  sources  of  plenty  there. 
To  avoid  arguing  on  this  head,  we  need  only  turn  our 
eyes  to  Spain,  which,  three  centuries  ago,  nourished 
four  times,  at  least,  the  number  of  people  it  now  con- 
tains.    It  could  then  afford  abundance  of  food  for  all 

*  When  land  is  suffered  to  run  into  grals  after  being  cultivated,  un- 
lefs  it  be  that  of  the  very  richest  quality,  it  gradually  produces  lefs  and 
lefs  than  at  first,  so  as  in  time  to  afibrd  scarce  any  food  at  all  for  domestic 
animals.  This  is  a  fact  that  some  inattentive  observers  will  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  controvert.  I  wish  to  God  England  werie  in  that  condition, 
as  not  to  afibrd  any  proofs  of  it,  which  are  at  present  but  too  numerous  I 
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its  people^  and  to  spare :  its  inhabitanls  now  ar^  fre-< 
qu:^ntly  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  aid  to  pre- 
vent them  from  starving.  Thi§  phei^oipenon  we  are 
not  to  consider  as  in  the  ^piallest  de^ee  ipir^culous: 
it  would  have  indeed  been  mirs^ulous  had  i^  been 
otherwise. 

Sucb  are  the  natural  operatipns  of  rejit  upon  the 
production  pf  grain^  and  the  reciprocations  between 
that  apd  the  price  on  a  com  farm;  which,  though 
simple  when  once  undei;sto94>  and  irresistible  in  its 
effects^  is,  lik^  all  the  other  reciprocations  of  nature, 
by  no  means  obvious  upon  a  super^cial  view  of  things. 
Private  interes.t  is  in  this,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  every 
case  in  well  reg,ulat^  society,  the  true  primum  molile^ 
and  the  great  source  of  public  goodj  which,  though 
operating  unseen^  never  ceases  one  moment  tp  act 
with  unabating  power,  s^nd  ui^devis^ting  steadinefs,.for 
the  general  good,  if  it  be  np^  peryerted  by  the  futile 
regulations  of  some  shortrsjghtjied  politician. 

Tyihe  is  precisely  the  same  with  rent  in  one  respect: 
they  are  both  alike  calculated  to  draw  from  the  soil 
the  means  of  subsistence  fpr  a  body  of  men  who  bear 
no  share  in  the  trouble  or  expence  of  cultivating  th^jt 
soil.  In  this  particular  they  are  precisely  alike;  but 
in  no  one  other  that  I  can  perceive:  and  their  opera- 
tion, in  as  far  as  concerns  the  public  weal^  will  be 
found  to  be  entirely  different.  This  will,  perhaps,  be 
best  manifested  by  having  recourse  to  some  practical 
illustrations. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  a  farmer  pofsefses  a  tract  of 
waste  ground,  the  natural  produce  of  which  is  just 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pay  a  rent  of  five  shillings 
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an  acre^  and  no  more;  and  that  when  corn  s^lls  at  the 
rate  of  five  shillings  per  bushel,  the  expence  of  cul- 
tivating that  soil  exceeds  the  average  value  of  its  pro- 
duce a  small  maUer;  so  that  he  finds  it  necefsary^  un- 
der these -circumstances^  to  sufier  it  to  lie  uncultivated^ 
and  of  course  it  produces  no  corn. 

Let  us  farther  suppose^  that  the  price  of  com  rises 
to  5s.  and  6d.' per  bushel;  the  farmer  then  begins  to 
feel^  that  if  a  certain  portion  of  his  land  were  converted 
into  tillage^  the  rekit  continuing  the  same  as  formerly^ 
he  might  derive  a  small  profit  from  thiR;  say  perhaps 
three-pence  per  bushel  in  a  favourable  year..  If  be 
thinks  this  enough  to  indemnify  hi^i  for  his  trouble 
and  risk^  he  will  then  set  himself  to  convert  some  part 
of  his  fields  into  tillage. 

Let  us  farther  suppose,  that  the  average  produce  of 
such  land  when  brought  into  proper  tillage  amounts 
to  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  The  total  valiie  of  the  pro- 
duce then,  if  all  sold,  would  amount,  to  66  shillings. 

But  the  farmer  can  in  no  ca^e  sell  the  whole  of  his 
corn  crop.  In  order  to  carry  on  his  operations  he 
must  reserve  seed,  and  com  to  support  bis  labourers 
and  cattle  employed  necefsarily  in  rearing  it.  Instead 
of  being  able  to  sell  the  whple  of  the  twelve  bushels^ 
its  total  produce,  he  must  deduct  then  first  the  seed, 
say  three  bushels;  and  for  the  sustenance  of  his  la- 
bourers and  ca^le,  without  ent(;riqg  into  an.  attempt 
to  g€t  absolute  accuracy  in  this  case,  say  four  bushels; 
in  all  seven  bushels.  There  remains  then  only  five 
bushels  for  sal^^  which,  at  3s«  and  6d.  per  bushel^  is 
278.  and  6d. 
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From  this  must  be  deducted 

s.     d. 

For  rent,  by  the  siippositioa 5    0 

For  profit  to  the  farmer  on  5  bushels  sold  at  3d. 

per  bushel   • . , .    i     3 

For  expences  including  wages  to  servants,  tear 
and  wear  of  implements,  interest  of  money,, 
&c.  See » •  21     3 

27  6 
Thus  stand^is  account,  free  of  tythe.  From  this, 
however,  if  tythe  be  exacted,  must  be  deducted  the 
tenth  part  of  66  shillings,  which  is  6s.  and  7d  i:  but 
his  profits,  which  would  have  amounted  to  only  Is.  3d. 
clear  without  tythe,  cannot  enable  him  to  pay  so  much 
as  one  fourth  part  of  this  sum.  He  must,  therefore,  be  a 
loser  by  this  undertaking,  and  of  course  will  be  under 
the  necefsity  of  desisting  from  it;  and  the  public  must 
be  deprived  of  the  whole  benefit  that  it  might  have 
derived  from  the  corn  that  would  have  been  thus  pro- 
duced. Before  the  farmer,  then,  can  pofsibly  go  on 
in  the  ^production  of  com  under  these  circumstances, 
the  price  of  corn  must  rise  not  to  3s,  arid  6d.  only, 
but  to  more  than  6s.  and  6d.  per  busheK  .Thus  does 
tythe  in  every  case  tend  at  the  same  time  to  enhance 
the  price  of  grain,  and  diminish  the  produce  of  the 
country. 

Please  also  here  to  take  notice  that  tythe,  instead 
of  being  the  tenth  part  of  the  free  produce  of  the 
ground,  as  it  is  by  many  conceived  to  be,  is  four  times 
at  least  the  amount  of  the  whole  of  that  free  produce 
in  this  case.  Instead  of  being  a  tenth  part  even  of 
the  saleable  produce,  which  in  this  case  is  only  five 
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bui^hels,  value  27s*  6d*  it  is  69.  7d.  |,  which  is  very 
nearly  one-fourth  part  of  it. 

It  also  tends  to  retard  the  exertions  of  industry  in 
the  agricultural  line  to  an  astonishing  degree;  and  by 
that  means  still  farther  to  retard  the  improvement 
of  our  fields^  and  diminish  the  total  amount  of  the 
produce  of  the  country;  so  as  to  render  it  necefsary  to 
have  recourse  to  foreign  aid,  when  no  such  thing  could 
have  been  wanted  had  its  baneful  influence  been  with- 
drawn. To  render  this  position  evident,  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  state  one  other  illustrative  case; 

Let  us  suppose  a  tenant  in  the  pofsefsion  of  a  farm 
under  the  protection  of  a  lease,  which  secures  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  the 
whole  profits  that  he  shall  be  able  by  his  skill  and  in* 
dustry,  aided  by  a  competent  capital,  to  make  it  pro- 
duce.   The  value  of  its  present  produce,  we  shall  sup- 
pose, is  not  more  than  one  shilling  per  acre;  and,  of 
course,  it  cannot  defray,  at  once,  the  expence  of  cul- 
tivating the  soil  so  as  to  render  it  productive.    Let  us 
farther  suppose,  that  this  man,  in  consequence  of  his 
skill,  knows  that  by  a  judicious  application  of  ma- 
nures, draining,  and  proper  culture  in  other  respects, 
he  will  be  able  to  bring  that  soil  into  such  a  tilth  as 
that  it  shall  be  capable  of  producing  such  crops,  as  in 
the  course  of  a  certain  period  of  years,  shall  be  sufficient 
tb  repay  him  for  his  labour,  and  the  heavy  expence 
that  miist  be  incurred  before  it  can  be  brought  to 
produce  com  of  any  sort.     Let  us  farther  state,  that 
the  expence  to  be  incurred,  at  the  first,  does  not  amount 
to  lefs  than  twenty  pounds  an  acre  before  it  can  be 
made  to  produce  any  crop  at  all;'  but  that,  in  conse- 
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queace  of  tb^t  expenditure  at  firsts  it  could' be  put  iutoi 
sucb  a  condition  as  to  yields  on;  aoa  average  of  cropy 
ux^der  judicio4)s,culture>  at  tbe  rate  of  twenty  busbels 
per  acre :  tbat  at  this  rate^  corn  selling  at  five  shillings 
per  bushel,,  it  will  require  ten.  years  to  repay  to  him' 
the  twenty  pounds,  of  capital  that  he  had  originally* 
expended  upon  it,,  tog^her  with  the  legal  intere&t  on. 
that  sum  durimg  the  time  it  was  in  advance,,  and  that 
hp  contented  himself  with  the  profits  which  he  was  ta 
derive  from  the  sale  of  this  improved  produce  during, 
the  remaining  years  of  his  leaie^  All  this  being  sup-^ 
posed  to  happen  where  no  tythe  was  paid>  let  us  now 
s^ee  what  would  be  the  condition  of  this  fanner  if  tbe 
tythe  were  pot  to  be  exacted. 

After  deducting  seven  bushels  fqr  seed  and  labour- 
ing support,  the  farmer  would  have  annually  thirteen 
bushels  to  dispose  of,  free  from  tythe;  which,  at  5s, 
per  bushel,  amounts  to  65  shillings;,  from  which  de- 
doct  00  shillings,  as  the  interest  of  his  capital,  and 
S5s«  as  a. sinking  futid,  and  rent  Is^;  in  all,  468*: 
which  leaves.  19. shillings  a  year  behind^  as  tb&current 
expehces  of  cultivating,  including  manures^ .  for  an 
average  ofyears^  Aftef  the  tenihyear,  then,  he  draws 
IQs.  per  acre  profit;  before  which  time  he  had  none 
a^all.. 

But,  had  he  the  tythe  to  deduct  from  this  produce, 
the  cas^  would  stand  thus:  the  tythe  of  20  bushels  is 
two; :  which>  at  5  shillings  per  bushel,  is  10  shiUidgs. 
He  cannot,  therefore^  save  himself;  he  ninst^  lose  this 
sum  anni^^lly,  and  this  without  the  pofeibility  of  ever 
getting  apy  return  for  it.  This  kind  of  •  imftfovement 
musty  tb^refor^  be  entirely  at  a  «tand  in  avcouotfy  so 
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circumstanced.  His  grounds  must  oonttnue  to  tit 
waste^  instead  of  produtiii^  abundant  harvests^  add 
agricultural  capital^  instead  of  being  applied  with  skill 
to  cherish  the  industry  of  the  farmer  in  the  productioft 
of  corn^  mustj  where  it  can  be  obtained^  be  hoarded  up, 
or  applied  in  some  other  way  where  it  can  be  made  td 
yield  a  more  adequate  return.  The  country^  instead 
of  being  improved,  must  therefore  continue  to  lie  in 
a  comparative  state  of  waste,  from  which  it  never  can 
be  reclaimed;  though  nothing  could  have  been  more 
easy,  had  it  not  been  for  this,  or  other  injudicious  re^- 
gulatiQn^  which  tend  to  arrest  the  hand  of  agricultUfal 
exertion  without  proving  beneficial  to  any  one.  Thus 
are  the  people  deprived  of  the  bread  that  is  necefsary 
for  their  subsistence,  and  driven,  by  necefsity,  to  seek 
for  foreign  aid,  thus  putting  themselves  in  the  power 
of  their  enemies  for  their  daily  subsistence,  and  sub«- 
jecting  themselves  to  the  management  of  jobbers  and 
dealers,  who,  under  these  circumstances,  can  never  be 
subjected  to  a  reasonable  controul,  and  who  must 
batten  beyond  measure  on  the  immoderate  gains  that 
are  derived  firom  the  very  vitals  of  most  other  clafees 
of  the  people. 

Nov  is  the  evil  confined  to  this  particular  case;  it 
extends  itself  through  every  arrangement  of  ax  corn 
farmer.  It  is  in  few  cases  that  a  farmer  can  wait  for 
ten  or  twenty  yiears  for  a  return  of  his  capital;  in  ge«* 
neral,  he  expects  that  it  shall  be  returned  nearly  by 
the  first  crop;  and  his  arrangements  are,  for  the  most 
part,  made  with  that  presumption.  If  he  lays  out  one 
pound  an  acre  annually,  for  obtaining  manures  or  su- 
perior drefsing  of  any  sort,  he  cannot  be  indemnified 
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without  receiving  back  at  least  ooe  pound  two  shillings 
of  increased  produce;  but  in  this  case  the  tyihe  conies  to 
better  than  two  shillings  on  that  increased  produce;  so 
that  here  also  he  is  a  loser.  Here  then  he  must  stop; 
In  short,  under  every  pofsible  view  that  can  be  taken  of 
this  subject,. tythe  operates  as  a  direct  bar  to  the  exertions 
of  industry  for  the  production  of  corn:  and  who  can 
compute  the  deficiency  of  produce  that  results  from 
this  .sourcel  Without  taking  into  our  account  the  de- 
falcation that  results  from  the  obstruction  to  the  im- 
provement of  wastes  (I  speak  not  of  commons,  but 
pf  poor  grafs-land  that  belongs  to  individual  propri- 
etors), and  confining  our  view  only  to  the  diminution 
of  the  produce  of  corn  lands  originating  in  the  last 
mentioned  check  to  agricultural  industry,  which  alone 
might  be  estimated,  even  perhaps  in  the  fir^t  year,  at 
not  lefs  than  one-fOurth  part  of  the  whole  present  pro- 
duce of  the  kingdom;  we  shall  find  that  this  deficiency 
alone  might  be  enough  to  enhance  the  price  to  the 
purchasers  to  perhaps  the  half  of  its  whole  amount« 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  evil  that  results  from 
tythe  in  discouraging  the  cultivation  of  corn  land.  It 
deprives  the  farmer  of  the  only  resource  that  nature 
has  provided  for  his  indemnification  in  case  of  a  scanty 
crop,<  in  the  rise  of  price  which  ought  to  be  the  ne- 
eefsary  consequence  of  it.  It  is  necefsary  that  I  should 
state  this  case  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident; 
for  it  se^ms  to  have  been  hitherto  very  little .  adverted 
to,  or  its  effects  npon  the  public  in  any  degree  appre- 
ciated. 

In  the  example  above,  page  410,  we  have  seen  that 
where  tythe  is  not  exacted  the  farmer  who  would  have 
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had  a  living  profit,  had  the  price  been  58.  and  6d.  per 
bushel,  must  necefsarily  be  paid  above  6s.  and  6d.  per 
bubhel  before  he  can  be  indemnified  where  the  tythe 
is  exacted. 

Let  us  again  suppose,  that  in  consequence  of  an 
inclement  season  the  crop  has  become  deficient  one*, 
fourth  in  its  usual  quantity;  so  that  instead  of  twelve 
bushels  per  acre,  it  amounts  only  to  nine.  It  would 
seem,  to  a  hasty  observer,  that  if  the  price  rises  one- 
fourth,  so  that  these  nine  bushels  should  bring  the 
same  price  with  the  twelve  in  an  ordinary  year,  the 
farmer  would  be  indemnified.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
case;  for  rtow,  as  formerly,  the  farmer  must  reserve 
his  seed,  and  the  food  for  labourers,  &c.  seven  bushels; 
which,  if  deducted  from  his  nine,  leaves  only  two  for 
sale,  instead  of  five,  which  he  could  dispose  of  out  of 
the  twelve;  but  5  bushels,  at  the  rate  of  5s.  and  6d. 
is  27s.  and  6d.;  and  two  bushels,  at  the  same  rate^ 
is  only  11  shillings;  to  which  must  be  added  one- 
fourth  of  that  sum,  or  2s.  and  9d.  being  the  rise  of 
price,  in  all  Ids.  and  Qd.  instead  of  27s.  and  6d.  which 
is  only  one  half  of  what  his  income  was  in  a  plentiful 
year  with  the  low  prices.  The  farmer,  therefore,  is 
no  gainer  by  the  rise  of  price,  but  a  loser,  as  all  pur- 
chasers of  corn  are  by  this  change;  and  in  this  case  he 
is  a  loser  to  double,  at  least,  the  amount  of  that  of  the 
purchaser;  for  the  latter  sustains  only  an  amount  of  one 
fourth  of  what  he  expends  on  this, article  of  sustenance 
only,  whereq^  the  farmer  suffers  a  diminution  of  one 
half  of  his  whole  income.  Nothing,  then,  can  be  so 
fsJlacious  as  the  vulgar  notion  of  judging  of  the  enor- 
mous profits  that  the  farmer  derives  from  high  prices 
that  are  occasioned  by  a  deficiency  of  crop. 
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But  severe  as  his  Ibfs  is  in  this  case,  that  lofs  is  still 
farther  augmented  by  reason  of  tythe  wherever  it  is 
exacted.  We  have  seen,  page  410,  that' in  the  case 
above  stated,  the  price  to  the  consumer  must  be  raised 
to  above  6s.  and  6d.  per  bushel,  in  consequence  of  the 
tythe,  instead  of  is.  and  6d.  before  the  farmer  can  be 
indemnified.  Now,  the  price  of  5  bushels  (the  amount 
of  his  free  produce  in  an  average  year)  at  6s.  and  6d. 
is  32s.  and  6d.;  from  which,  if  you  deduct  the  tythe  of 
IS  bushels  at  6s.  and  6d.  value  78s.  that  will  be  7s. 
and  8d.  there  will  remain  24s.  and  lOd.  to  the  farmer; 
viz.  ds.  and  8d.  lefs  than  where  no  tythe  was  drawn 
tt  5s.  and  6d.  per  bushel. 

But  in  the  scanty  crop,  there  being  only  2  bushel^ 
of  free  produce,  this^  at  6s.  and  6d.  per  bushel,  is  13s. 
and  6d.  to  which  add  bile-fourth  (the  rise  of  price) 
ds.  4d.  I;  in  all  I6s.  )0d.  |.  But  the  value  of  nine 
bushels,  at  6s.  and  6d.  is  58s.  and  6d.  add  one-fourth 
(the  rise  of  price)  viz.  14s.  7d.  |;  in  all,  73s.  id.  |; 
which,  divided  by  ten,  for  tythe,  is  7s.  3d.  I  which 
deducted  from  l6s.  and  lOd.  i  there  will  remain' only 
$s.  and  7d.  to  the  farmer,  instead  of  37s.  and  6d. 
(page  40ff)  in'  an  ordinary  year,  with  the  price  of  5s.- 
and  6d.  where  no  tythe  is  exacted;  or  24s.  in  a  plen- 
tiful year  at  the  low  prices  where  the  tythe  is  actually 
drawn.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  farmer's  pifoiits  are" 
grieatly  diminished  when  there  is  a  scanty  crop,  al- 
though there  be  a  proportional  rise  of  price  even  with- 
out tythe;  but  where  tyth^  is  drawn,  that  diniini'shed 
profit  is  still  farther  greatly  reduced  thereby;  so  that. 
Before  the  farmer  can  pofsibly  be  enabled  to  go  on  iii 
his  businefs  without  bankruptcy,  the  price  to  the  con- 
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sumelr  must  be  still  farther  augmented,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  every  individual  in  the  community,  ex- 
cept the  tythe  owner  alone,  whose  income  is  thereby 
augmented. 

And  what  good  purpose,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  be 
served  by  this  general  restriction  to  the  exertions  of 
industry?  Under  one  point  of  view  it  would  not  seem 
to  prove  any  benefit  to  the  owner  of  the  tythe.  For 
if,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  prevents  any  im- 
j^rovement  of  the  soil,  be  can  never  be  benefited  by 
the  right  that  he  hold?  to  draw  the  tythe  of  that  corn> 
which,  in  consequence  of  that  very  claim  of  right, 
never  can  be  produced.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  al- 
though,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  he  can 
draw  no  more  tythe  than  he  would  do  if  all  such  im- 
proved lands  were  to  go  freej  yet,  as  the  quantity  of 
corn. produced  in  the  country  is  thereby  greatly  dimi- 
nished, so  as  to  be  lefs  than  can  supply  the  effective 
demand,  yet,  the  price  of  that  grain  being  greatly  en- 
hanced beyond  what  it  would  be,  his  income  is  thus  aug- 
mented, though  the  quantity  of  tythe  corn  be  the  same, 
or  lefs  than  before;  so  that,  although  the  public  in  gene- 
ral deeply  suffers  by  this  circumstance,  he  himself  seems 
to  be  rather  a  gainer  by  it.  Such,  no  doubt,  are  the 
short-sighted  views  and  selfish  considerations  that  in- 
fluence some  persons;  but  the  gaih  to  them  is  rather 
apparent  than  real;  for  the  price  of  every  necefsary 
article  being  raised  at  the  same  time,  his  general  ex- 
penditure nearly  keeps  pace  with  the  rise  of  his  in- 
come. But  the  operation,  of  tythe  does  not  stop  here; 
its  influence  goes  farther,  and  produces  a  reaction  that 
diminishes  the  income  of  the  tythe  owner  himself  in 
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a  much  higher  degree  than  the  small  rise  that  i$  de-^ 
rived  from  the  source  just  stated. 

Every  one  knows  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  very  good  corn  land  in  the  kingdom  that  has  been 
converted  into  grafs-land  within  the  last  fifty  years; 
one  great  cause  of  which  alteration  has  been  the  pref- 
sure  of  the  tythe  upon  corn  lands,  compared  to  that 
which  it  yields  in  grafa.  The  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  tythe  in  these  two  cases  is  such^  as  to 
be  alone  a  very  good  profit  to  the  farmer.  This  proves 
a  powerful  lure  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  rearing 
of  com  to  that  of  grafs;  and,  though  the  average  pro- 
duce of  the  farm  must  be  thus  greatly  diminished^ 
yet,  as  the  farmer's  expences  are  still  more-diminished^ 
he  may  find  it,  upon  the  whole,  a  profitable  change  to 
himself;  so  that  he  is  thus  tempted  to  adopt  it,  with- 
out throwing  away  a  thought  upon  the  consequences 
that  may  result  from  it  to'  others.  Setting  aside 
other  considerations  for  the  preseat,  I  shall  only  take 
notice  of  the  great  defalcation  that  must  thus  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  circumstances  of  the  tythe  owner^ 
whose  income  is  not  only  greatly  diminished,  but 
whose  expenditure  is  as  necefsarily  augmented,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rise  of  price  in  the  necefsaries  of  life 
that  resylts  from  the  great  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
gr^ip  produced  in  the  island,  and  its  consequent  rise 
of  price.  Thus  does  it  happen,  that  by  straining  th%. 
bow  too  tight  it  snaps  asunder,  and  loses  its  whole  in- 
fluence at  once;  whereas,  had  it  been  used  with  mo- 
deration, it  might  have  continued  serviceable  for  many 
years. 

From  all  these  views  of  the  subject,  then,  it  appears 
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to  be  undeniable,  that,  whatever  effect  the  rigid  ex- 
action of  tythe  may  have  on  other  parts  of  the  cQm- 
munity,  it  can  in  no  sense  prove  beneficial  in  general 
to  the  owners  of  tythe,  although  it  may  happen  that  a 
few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  otcur.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  wise  policy  in  that  body  of  men  to  try 
if  they  could  devise  some  more  eligible  and  efficacious 
means  of  securing  their  income,  than  the  tythe,  under 
its  present  form,  affords  them.  What  that  is,  I  may 
perhaps  at  another  time  endeavour  to  ascertain. 

It  may  appear  a  matter  of  not  uninteresting  inves- 
tigation  to  some  persons,  to  discover  how  it  should 
have  happened  that  of  two  devices  which  have  been 
carried  into  effect  by  the  same  set  of  men,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  alike  from  the  soil  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  a  certain  body  of  men  who  do  not  take  any 
concern  in  the  cultivation  of  that  soil,  one  should  prove 
BO  highly  beneficial,  and  the  other  so  singularly. pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.  I 
shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  unravel  thi^  seeming 
mystery,  because  it  may  lead  to  useful  practical  de- 
ductions in  the  science  of  political  economy. 

Men,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  have  gradually  fallen 
into  the  practice  of  paying  rent  for  land,  merely  in 
consequence  of  a  great  many  practical  efforts  of  the 
parties  concerned  each  to  promote  his  own  interest  in 
the  best  manner  he  could,  and  not  from  any  precon- 
ceived idea  of  any  particular  plan,  far  lefs  from  any 
view  of  either  augmentmg  or  diminishing  the  public 
welfare.  Philosophers  and  legislators  had  no  concern 
whatever  in  prescribing  rules,  or  influencing  indivi- 
duals, in  this  respect;  each  was  left  at  perfect  freedom 
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to  adjust  his  own  concerns  in  the  best  itiaiitic^  fi# 
could,  under  no  other  restraints  than  those  which  a 
regard  to  justice  and  mutual  good  faith  suggest.  This 
device,  then,  is  merely  the  result  of  one  of  those  har- 
monies in  nature  which  the  Supreme  Being  hath  ori-» 
ginally  decreed  should  universally  result  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  principle  of  self-love,  or  individual  in- 
terest, regulated  by  justice.  This  actuating  principle 
of  self-love,  which  so  universally  influences  all  human 
beings,  is  so  perpetually  awake,  and  so  scrupulously 
accurate,  in  all  investigations,  that  the  smallest  cir- 
cumstance cannot  escape  its  notice;  and  it  is  so  fertile 
in  resources,  that  it  adapts  itself  instantly  to  the  small- 
est change  of  circumstances  with  the  most  perfect 
propriety*  It  regards  neither  the  past  nor  the  future; 
the  present  alone  is  all  about  which  it  is  interested; 
so  that  the  smallest  obstruction  thwarting  its  views, 
from  past  arrangements  that  no  longer  accord  with 
the  present  order  of  things,  is  immediately  removed, 
and  perfection  for  the  present,  in  as  far  as  the  muta- 
tion of  human  affairs,  and  the  weaknefs  of  human  fa- 
culties will  admit,  is  the  necefsary  result  of  it. 

The  unceasing  operation  of  this  principle>  exerted 
continually  by  many  millions  of  human  beings,  ef- 
fects, in  a  manner  totally  unseen  by  those  who  are  to 
be  benefited  by  it,  and  with  the  utmost  easfe  and  re- 
gularity, things  that  would  far  exceed  the  njost  exalted 
stretch  of  the  human  faculties  only  imperfectly  to  com- 
prehend. An  ijQstance  of  this*I  gave  (in  regard  to  the 
supplying  of  the  city  of  London  with  provisions)  in  a 
former  Number  of  this  work  (Vol,  III,  page  40)  to 
which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader.    The  means  of 
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equalising  the  value  of  the  produce  of  land  of  different 
degrees  of  fertility,  'by  means  of  rent,  affords  another 
example  of  the  same  kind :  a  device  that  human  reason 
could  not,  a  priori^  have  conceived;  nor  could  any  law 
that  human  wisdom  could  devise  for  restraining  indi- 
viduals in  this  respect,  and  for  compelling  them  to  act 
after  any  prescribed  form,  do  any  thing  else  than  de- 
range this  harmony  of  nature,  and  introduce  confusion 
and  distrefs;  because  the  law  admits  not  of  those  fre- 
quent changes  which  the  ever-varying  state  of  human 
affairs  renders  indispensably  necefsary. 

Here,  then,  we  discover  the  clue  that  is  to  lead  us 
GUt  of  this  labyrinth,  and  explain  the  enigma  that  I 
proposed  to  solve.  Would  to  God  it  were  as  easy  to 
persuade  fallible  legislators  to  be  diffident  of  the  uni- 
versality  of  their  wisdom,  and  the  stability  of  that 
power  which  they  too  often  afsume,  as  it  will  be  to 
prove  that  they  ought  to  be  so. 

Tythe  is  obviously  a  legislative  arrangement.  The 
idea  of  it  never  could  have  arisen  from  the  concurring 
interests  of  individuals,  mutually  checking  and  cor- 
recting  partial  aberrations  till  circumstances  brought 
it  to  settle  in  the  form  that  it  now  afsumes.  It  must 
have  been  originally  of  positive  institution;  the  forms 
under  which  it  was  to  be  demanded  and  paid  -must 
have  been  prescribed,  and  the  fulfilment  of  these  re- 
gulations enforced  by  penalties.  Like  every  other  law, 
therefore,  this  one,  if  it  should  have  been  devised  by 
the  most  consummate  wisdom,  so  as  to  have  been 
liable  to  no  objection  at  the  time  it  was  enacted,  could 
only  be  applicable  to  the  then  existing  circumstances; 
;}nd  no  sooner  would  these  circumstances  change,  tl^^ii 
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the  regulations  would  become  imperfect,  because  they 
were  only  properly  adapted  to  circun^stances  that  have 
now  ceased  to  exist.  But,  though  the  changes  in  the 
state  of  human  affairs  are  unceasing,  yet  these  changes 
are  so  gradual  as  for  the  most  part  to  escape  notice  at 
the  time:  like  the  growth  of  com,  whose  progrefsion 
is  invariable;  yet  it  is  by  such  imperceptible  incre- 
inents  that  the  most  steady  observer  is  unable  to  mark 
a  progrefs  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  comparing 
the  whole  plant  at  somewhat  distant  periods  with  some 
invariable  standard.  Such  precisely  is  the  progrefs  of 
human  affairs;  but,  as  there  is  no  invariable  standard 
which  can  be  readily  applied  in  this  case,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  great  and  important  changes  have  actually 
taken  place  before  they  are  observed  by  any  one;  and, 
in  general,  these  changes  are  very  great  indeed  before 
they  can  become  perceptible  to  legislators,  who  are, 
in  too  many  cases,  the  last  to  feel  them  by  the  only 
sure  touchstone  of  self-interest.  It  thus  happens,  that 
the  political  derangements  which  arise  from  the  unva- 
riable  regulations  of  the  law,  as  applied  to  the  never- 
ending  mutability  of  human  affairs,  have  proceeded 
very  far,  and  produced  very  powerful  influences,  as 
affecting  the  interests  of  individuals  in  a  silent  and 
imperceptible  manner,  before  they  attract  the  notice 
of  legislators  in  the  smallest  degree.  What  is  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  this?  It  being  the  interest  of 
certain  individuals  that  those  derangements  which 
have  taken  place,  and  in  consequence  of  which  they 
have  obtained  an  undue  advantage  over  other  indivi- 
duals, who  suffer  by  it,  should  still  continue,  their 
utmost  ingenuity  is  exerted  to  represent  things  to  thoii^ 
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who  are  not  immediately  affected  by  the  changes^  in 
iBuch  a  light  as  that  the  truth  cannot  be  discpyered. 
And^  as  the  hope  of  gain  operates  as  a  stimulus  of  ti?n 
times  more  energy  than  the  apprehension  of  lofs,  and 
as  men  are  in  general  disposed  to  act  from  habit^  with- 
out much  Reflection,  the  regulations,  now  become  faulty, 
I  are  still  continued  in  force;  till,  by  degrees,  the  de- 
rangement has  become  so  great,  and  the  interest  of 
to  many  powerful  individuals  is  involved  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  established  law,  that  it  becomes  more  than 
a  Herculean  labour  to  effect  a  change  in  it.  The 
Augeaii  stable  is  so  full  that  it  requires  a  resolution 
greater  than  belongs  to  man  (where  his  individual  in- 
terest is  not  deeply  involved  in  it)  even  to  think  of 
looking  at  it.  In  this  way  regulations  that  have  been 
the  result  of  prospective  legislation,  when  they  have 
been  of  long  standing,  are  in  general  the  source  of  the 
greatest  political  disorders  that  have  e\'er  prevailed 
among  mankind;  and  too  often  lay  the  foundation  of 
those  tumultuous,  and  illegal  excefses  which  are  the 
forerunners  of  mafsacres,  revolutions,  and  the  destruc* 
tion  of  empires. 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  while  men  live  on  fruits 
and  the  other  spontaneous  productions  of  the  fields; 
even  in  the  pastoral  state,  where  herds  and  flocks  have 
been  reared  on  immense  tracts  appropriated  to  the 
Bupport  of  a  few  inhabitants,  and  where,  of  course,  the 
manners  of  the  people  are  simple,  and  their  wants  are 
few,  perhaps  no  mode  of  providing  for  the  support  of 
a  select  few,  whose  time  was  employed  in  the  minis- 
tration of  sacred  duties,  could  be  so  natural,  so  little 
burdensome  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  therefore 
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so  proper,  as  that  of  tyihe.  Even  where  agriculture 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  has  begun  to  be  prac- 
tised, where  a  few  fields  are  tilled  up  in  the  best  parts 
of  the  soil,  without  the  necefsity  of  manuring  or  ex- 
pensive culture,  and  wherethese  fields  may  be  abandoned 
as  soon  as  tha  crops  begin  to  fall  off,  and  other  fresh 
and  fertile  fields  may  be  converted  into  corn  lands  in 
their  slead;  when  the  notion  of  permanent  property 
in  land  has  scarcely  ][)egun  to  take  place;  where  men 
are  of  course  far  removed  from  that  state  of  society 
which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  rent,  and  where  their 
waiits  were  abundantly  supplied  by  furnishing  what 
was  necefsary  for  the  mere  subsistence  of  the  in- 
dividual who  were  entitled  to  receive  it  in  that  state 
of  society;  gtill  the  payment  of  tythe  was  so  easy,  and 
the  amount  of  it  so  small,  that  it  could  h&ve  been  in 
no  respect  burdensome  to  any  one.  But,  after  men 
have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  the  fields  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish a  subsistence  to  the  people;  when  it  becomes 
necefs^ry  for  that  purpose  to  manure,  to  till,  to  dig, 
to  drain  morafses,  and  to  convert  every,  field  to  that 
.  use  for  which  it  is  best  calculated  to  yield  an  abundant 
return;  when  the  science  of  agriculture  becomes  an 
intricate  study,  and  the  practice  of  it  a  laborious  and 
expensive  employment;  where  it  has  become  necefsary 
not  only  to  appropriate  the  soil  to  individual  owners, 
but  to  make  the  Cultivator  purchase  the  liberty  to  cuU 
tivate  that  soil  for  a  limited  time  by  the  payment  of 
rent\  where  a  diversity  of  arts  have  been  introduced 
to  funjish  innumerable  luxuries,  fhat  were  totally  un- 
knpwn  in  the  earlier  stale  of  society;  where  money 
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has  been  inv^nted^  and  merchandise  practised  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  these  luxuries ;  where 
the  original  simplicity  of  manners  has  been  long  since 
abondoned, .  a  difference  of  ranks  established^  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  which  constitutes  power,  has 
become  a  science  studied  by  all;  where  more  of  the 
produce  of  the  earth  becomes  necefsary  to  supply  the 
wants  of  one  man  than  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
fupport  a  thousand ;  and  where,  of  course,  what  was 
only  a  small  body  set  apart  for  particular  purposes  has 
become  an  immense  multitude,  which,  like  Aaron's 
serpent,  threatt^ns  to  devour  all  others: — In  such  a 
state  of  society,  can  it  be  supposed  that  those  arrange- 
ments which  were  proper  at  the  earlier  periods  can  be 
in  any  degree  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent times!  No  proposition,  afsuredly,  could  be  more 
absurd,  than  it  would  be  to  maintain  that  such  is  the 
case;  yet  in  this  predicament  must  all  those  place 
themselves  who  support  the  opinion  that  no  alteration 
,ought  ever  to  be  made  in  the  mode  of  providing  a  sub- 
sistence for  that  body  of  men  for  whose  use  tythe  was 
originally  appropriated;  and  it  is  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  opinion  that  we  are  to  attribute  many  of  those 
political  derangements  which  have  long  been  felt, 
and  have  deeply  affected  this  country;  though  the 
leading  causes  of  these  derangements  have  been  but 
too  little  adverted  to. 

That  a  wonderful  change  in  regard  to  the  supply  of 
food  for  its  inhabitants  has  taketi  place  in  this  island 
within  the  last  half  century,  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands;  the  effects  of  which,  especially  of  late  years, 
have  become  such  as  to  e^ccite  the  most  serious  sen« 
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sations  in  every  sober  and  deliberative  mind.  This 
evil^  like  most  others^  has  been  produced  by  the  joint 
co-operation  of  many  concurring  causes;  but  among 
these  there  is  no  one  that  has  contributed  more  seri- 
ously to  augment  the  evil,  or  whose  influence  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  counteract,  than  the  operation  of 
iythe.  This  has  been  long  felt  in  this  and  every  othef 
country  in  Europe;  in  some  of  which  it  has  contributed 
largely  to  produce  events  that  have  justly  filled  the 
minds  of  men  with  astonishment  and  horror.  In  this 
country,  from  the  general  liberty  that  prevails,  it  ope- 
rates in  a  different  manner.  Instead  of  being  produc- 
tive of  that  kind  of  opprefsion  which  drives  men  to 
extremities,  and  terminates  in  bursts  of  daring  des- 
peration^ which,  once  overleaping  the  mounds  of  law, 
admits  of  no  barrier  short  of  absolute  destruction  to 
circumscribe  its  fury; — men  here  have  contrived  to 
free  themselves  from  the  opprefsive  load  rather  by  eva- 
sion than  open  force;  so  that  the  calamity  comes  upon 
us  under  a  different  form:  its  approaches  are  thus  more 
slow,  although  its  effects,  unlefs  they  be  more  cauti- 
ously guarded  against  than  seems  to  be  as  yet  in  the 
contemplation  of -most  men,  may,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
be  not  lefs  certain  in  the  end,  or  lefs  dreadful.  Whole 
counties  in  some  places,  that  were  lately  in  com,  and 
ought  still  to  have  been  so,  are  now  converted  into 
grafs  lands;  and  large  districts  in  every  part  of  the 
country  are  in  the  same  predicament.  What  man 
who  reads  this  cannot  point  out  large  tracts  that  were 
excellent  corn  land  within  the  memory  of  man,  but 
are  now  in  grafs?  And  all  this  has  been  done  chiefly 
to  avoid  the  expence  of  a  corn  tythe.    The  farmers 
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Who  occupied  these  lands— where  arc  they  gone?  (for 
one  grasier  can  occupy  the  room  of  twenty  corn  farms) 
the  anawer  is  easy;  they  are  gone  into  trade  or  manu- 
factures; have  bedome  settlers  in  some  of  our  distant 
colonies,  or  have  entered  into  some  of  those  numerous 
employments  which  these  so  abundantly  put  within 
their  reach.  And  what  are  the  consequences  of  this 
change?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  likewise  but 
too  easy.  A  dreadful  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  hu- 
man sustenance  produced  by  our  fields^  is  the  necefsary 
and  unavoidable  consequence  of  it:  for  it  is  a  fact  not 
to  be  controverted  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  that  good  corn  land,  under  a  skilful  mode 
of  culture,  may  be  made  to  afford  four  times  the  quan- 
tity of  human  sustenance  (I  speak  here  greatly  below 
the  truth)  that  the  same  land  can  ever  be  made  to 
yield  while  it  is  in  grafs.  From  this  cause  it  is  that 
we  at  this  present  moment  experience  a  defective  sup- 
ply of  provisions  in  the  home  market,  without  any  ex- 
traordinary inclemency  of  seasons,  and  an  enormous  rise 
of  price,  which  deranges  the  economy  of  every  family, 
and  which,  under  the  influence:  of  another  ill  judged 
law  dictated  by  humanity,  threatens  to  strip  the  re- 
spectable part  of  the  community  (those  especially  in 
the  agricultural  line)  of  the  little  property  that  remains 
to  them,  in  order  to  feed  the  iiiferior  ranks,  who,  be- 
coming thus  lefs  industrious,  must  become  at  the  same 
time  more  wicked  and  disprderly;  and  thus  augment 
instead  of  diminish  the  evil  which  at  present  we  feel 
so  opprefsive. 

Such  is  the  natural  progrefs  of  that  political  evil 
whose  origin  I  have  slightly  marked,  but  whose  ter- 
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mination  no  man  at  present  can  pofsibly  foresee.  I 
have  probed  the  wound  with  a  firtn  though  gentle 
hand;  from  a  wish,  though  I  acknowledge  without 
any  hope,  that  it  may  induce  some  one  who  has  more 
power  than  I  have  to  apply  a  remedy  while  it  still  ad- 
mits (if  it  really  does  admit)  of  a  cure:  an  ineffectual 
wish  is  all  that  falls  to  my  share. 

I  am  sufficiently  aware  that  there  are  some  short- 
sighted persons  who  believe,  and  many  interested 
writers  who  wish  to  persuade  their  readers,  that  there 
has  been  of  late  years  more  ground  brought  into  til- 
lage in  England  than  has  been  abstracted  from  it;  and 
the  number  of  bills  that  have  been  pafsed  for  the  in- 
closure  of  commons  is  the  pretext  which  they  lay  hold 
of  for  bewildering  the  judgment  of  their  readers*  No 
man,  however,  who  opens  his  eyes,  and  does  not  shut 
his  ears  against  the  information  that  he  will  receive  in 
travelling  through  this  country,  if  he  seriously  wishes 
to  receive  information,  can  be  fafcinated  by  this  ignis 
fatuus.  He  must  see  every  where,  a  few  small  dis- 
tricts only  excepted,  immense  tracts  of  grafs  land  that 
in  the  memory  of  man  were  corn  lands;  and  even,  re- 
specting the  commons  that  have  been  inclosed,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  will  find  that  where  they  have  been 
brought  into  culture,  other  corn  land  has  been  laid 
into  grafs  to  make  room  for  that  culture;  and  that  for 
the  most  part  these  commons  themselves  have  been 
again  abandoned  by  the  plough  long  before  they  were 
in  a  state  that  would  have  made  grafs  the  proper 
crop* 
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To  ike  Editor  of  Recreations  in  Agriculturey  fSc. 

SIR,  August  1,  180J. 

I  Kow  take  the  opportunity  of  answer- 
ing your  statement  of  thoughts  on  the  construction  of 
Avaggoiis,  as  appeared  in  your  miscellany  some  moiithi^ 
past,  but  which  I  have  but  recently  perused. 

Your  mannef  of  exciting  discufsion  cannot  but  be 
applauded;  the  subject  is  highly  interesting,  and  de- 
serving the  strictest  attention  of  every  one  whose  con- 
cerns oblige  them  to  make  use  of  carriages  for  the 
conveyance  of  their  goods;  nay,  it  may  be  generally 
extended,  inasmuch  as  the  diminution  of  those  necef- 
sary  articles  which  horsey  consume  tends  to  the  ge- 
neral good  by  reducing  the  price  of  grain. 

Willing-  to  contribute  my  mite  to  your  excellent 
work,  from  a  principle  of  gratitude  for  the  pleasure 
derived  therefrom,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  the  er- 
roneous opinipns  inserted  in  that  efsay,  l^y  stating  to 
you  matters  of  fact  gained  solely  by  experience. . 

From  a  knowledge  of^the  great  defects  .in  wheel  car- 
riages, it  has  been  my  peculiar  study  to  improve  those 
machines;  it  has  been  perpetually  revolved  in  my  mind; 
but,  whether  it  arises  from  my  slight  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  or  from  a  barrennefs  of  invention,  nothing 
has  occurred  to  my  imagination  sufficiently  demon- 
strative of  the  means  necefsary  to  be  accomplished. 
The  nature  of  my  occupation  has,  however,  given  mc 
most  convincing  proofs  of  the  utility  of  waggons  in 
the  streets  and  vicinity  of  London;  but  do  acknowledge 
my  entire  ignorance  of  agricultural  implements. 
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Fifteen  sacks  of  coals,  containing  3  bushels  ^ach^ 
are  reckoned  to  weigh  about  34cwt.  and  is  as  much 
as  can  be  drawn  in  a  cart  of  about  15cwt.  by  two 
strong  horses  (such  as  are  ordinarily  made  \x%€  of), 
which  is  24  bushels  and  a  ^  to  each  horse.  Now,  sir, 
a  waggon  whose  weight  is  generally  a  ton,  will  take 
39  sacks  of  coals,  4  ton  8  bushels,  and  requires  no' 
more  than  three  horses,  therefore  each  horse  draws 
36cwt.  in  the  waggon  as  easily  as  24  bushels  and  a  \ 
in  the  cart,  consequently  every  horse  in  the  waggon 
conveys  12cwt.  9qrs.  9lb.  of  goods  more  than  those 
used  in  carts.  Does  it  not  then  very  clearly  appear, 
that  half  as  much  more  is  performed  by  that  mode  of 
carriage  than  what  you  wish  to  adopt? 

Another  convenience  too  attends  waggons;  should 
the  third  horse  by  accident  fall,  he  is  hot  so  liable  to 
be  hurt,  daily  instances  of  which  present  themselves  to 
our  view;  besides,  they  may  be  loaded  with  ease  and 
safety  without  a  horse;  for  if  a  cart  be  required  to  be 
loaded,  it  is  necefsary  that  a  horse  should  be  between 
the  shafts,  or  an  additional  trouble  is.  required  to  prop 
up  the  cart,  and  then  there  is  danger  of  its  falling, 
especially  if  accidentally  any  thing  should  be  forced 
s^ainst  it. 

I  differ  likewise  in  opinion  with  you  respecting  their 
unwieldinefs,  never  having  seen,  out  of  the  numbers 
I  am  in  the  habits  of  meeting  with,  a  single  instance 
of  their  being  unproportionable  in  weight  or  magni- 
tude; but,  on  the  contrary,  am  justified  in  afserting, 
that  they  are  built  on  the  slightest  construction,  and 
pf  the  strongest  materials. 

The  usual  weight  of  one  with  six  inch  wheels  does 
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not  exceed  a  ton^  yet  you  give  me  to  understand  2  tons 
and  a  half  is  common.  Respecting  carts^  nothing  can 
lead  me  to  discover  any  glaring  defect  in  their  mode 
of  building  by  your  reasoning,  excepting  those  cart* 
generally  know^n  by  the  name  of  carroons^  which  in- 
deed arc  unusually  ponderous. 

Those  used  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  streets 
cannot  be  easily  remedied;  it  is  absolutely  necefsary 
that  they  should  be  their  present  height,  in  order  that 
they  may  unload  the  better,  which  otherwise  would 
cause  considerably  more  trouble,  and  a  great  waste  of 
time.  Their  external  appearance  is  not  altogether  the 
most  delightful,  yet  it  would  be  uselefs  to  remove  that 
filth.  If  you  think  this  worthy  your  insertion,  my. 
future  exertions  shall  not  be  wanting. 

A  COAL  MERCHANT. 


[I  consider  myself  as  greatly  obliged  to  every  gentle- 
man who  communicates  with  due  deliberation  any 
information  that  he  seriously  thinks  can  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  public;  and  tha,t  impartiality  which  I  wish 
ever  to  preserve,  will  induce  me  to  give  it  a  place,  if 
conveyed  in  a  proper  manner,  however  much  it  may  oc- 
casionally differ  from  my  own  opinion.  These  consider- 
ations have  induced  me  to  insert  the  above.  For  obvious 
reasons,  however,  I  decline  to  make  any  observations 
on  the  above,  farther  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
paper  to  which  these  remarks  relate.] 
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'     ...... 

IContinuedfrom  page  364,  and  concluded.'] 

I  SHALL  conclude  these  notices  with  a  fe^w  hint^ 

» 

respecting  the  proper  distribution  and  arrangement  of 
the  houses^  and  the  economical  management  of  the 
fuel. 

Little  need  be  said  respecting  the  situation  of  these 
houses;  for  the  situation  that  is  the  most  suitable  to 
other  hotrhouses  in  general  will  afso  be  the  most  pro- 
per for  these.  /With  a  view,  however,  to  obtaining  the 
fullest  effect  of  light,  I  should  be  more  solicitous  to 
have  them  placed  in  a  free  open  situation,  and  farther 
removed  from  the, shade  of  other  objects  (whether  trees, 
walls,  or  houses,  especially  to  the  east,  north,  and 
west)  than  seems  to  be  in  general  aimed  at:  all  man- 
kind are  sufficiently  solicitous  to  have  them  open  to 
the  south. 

Where  a  large  range  of  hot- houses  is  wanted,  it  will 
be  best  to  have  the  whole  range  in  one  line  of  qon- 
tiguous  houses,  stretching  from  east  to  west  without 
interruption.  These  houses'  may  be  distributed  by 
partitions  bf  glafs,  into  as  many  divisions  as  shall.be 
thought  necefsary,.  so  as  to  have  the  heat  of  the  dif- 
ferent apartments  regulated  for  the.  purposes  which 
each  of  them  is  intended  to  answer.  Jn  the  mi^^dle 
**let  there  be  a  division  A,  which, may  be,  applied  tqthe 
purpose  of  a  green-house.  The  floor  of  thi^  may  be 
raised  about  two  feet  higher  than  the  other  houses, 
and  below  that  may  be  conveniently  plficed  an  aux- 
iliary refservoir  of  heated  air  for  the  stoves  B  and  C, 


'« 
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firhich  may  fee  apf)rbpriated  to  the  rearing  of  pines^  or 
Other  cf  the  more  tender  exotics.  Belaw  each  of  these 
is  placed  a' smoke-chaiDberand  an  ait-chamber^  as 
described  in  the  former  Ndmb^rs  of  this  work.  The 
roof  of  these  is  flat;  and  above'  that  may  be  a  vinery, 
to  be  employed  occasionally  for  the  pnvpose  of  con-, 
taining  hented  air.  The  two  divisions  D  and  £  may 
be  kept  heated  in  a  secondary  degree  by  the  contiriv-* 
ance,  dtitailed  p.  284,  for  rearing  plants  that  require 
a*  more  modersite  temperature,  aind  forcing  peaches, 
cherries,  and  other  fruits  that  require  to  be  brought 
forward  early,  and  a  few  of  the  earliest  vines.  F  and 
G  may  be  appropriated  to  vines  that  are  wanted  in  , 
April  6r  May,  &c.  Above  each  of  these,  and  below 
the  slopitig  roof,  should  be  a  reservoir  for  heated  air, 
td  be  applied  as  a  vinery  as  before  described. 

Fbr  the  purpose  of  heating  all  these  houses  one  fire 
only  can  ever  be  w£knted,  which  should  be  placed  at  a 
in  the  centre;  to  which  there  is  an  entry  from  the 
north,  descending  to  it  by  a  stair  as  usual.  The  fire* 
place,  for  ordinary  purposes,  may  be  of  the  usual  con- 
struction; but  the  chimney,  after  rising  a  little  up- 
wards, should  be  made  to  turn  to  the  right  and  left,  as 
from  a  \.o  d  and  e.  At  g  ^  is  a  valve  moveable  upon 
a  pivot 7^;  which,  when  in  its  present  position,  cuts 
oiFall  communication  between  the  fire  and  the  stove 
C,  leaving  the  passage  open  into  the  smoke-cbamber 
of  the  stove  B;  When  the  heated  smoke  has  been 
mscks  to  pall  in  this  direction  till  it  has  filled  the 
•moke-chamber  B^  and  raised  tHe  heat  in  it  as  high 
«•  is  requnred,  if  the  valve  be  turned  pn  its  pivot  b  till 
H  assumes  the  position  marked  by  the  dotted  line  b  A, 
Vol.  I.     •  2F 
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the  ^ommiinicattott  betweeii  tbe  fire  and  the  6t6ve  B 
wiH  be  cist  off,  and  the  whole- of  the  beat  and  smoke 
iviUije made  tor  pafs  into-  the-smofc&<^haipber  of^  the 
itof  e  C^  so  aa  to  kist  tbe  temperaturein  U  to  the  de« 
-gy«e*r«^pH«dr-4£4b^9e  houseil^of  largpi  ^imetisionsy 
and  the  fire  moderate^  theie  may  be  so  pi^portiontd 
as  thai  tike  lieit  in  the  stove  C  ttUI  not^  a«Kgmented 
so  &r  as  to  be  mcoRfvenknty  before  the  slove  B  ha$ 
been  so  fiir  coded  a»  to  refiutre  a  fresh  accefaion 
of  Heat;;  and  in  that,  case  the  fife  may  be  allowed  t9 
bnm  continually  without  requiring  to  be  extinguished^ 
bat  iii  ordinary  caiks^  both  the  stoves  may  be  success 
fively  heaited  ta  a  sufficient  degr^^  after  btrming  a 
few  bobrs>  snore  or  leis^  as  the  air  is  hot' or  icdd; 
wheii  the  fire  may  be  ext'vngilislhed,  and  only  re^lighted 
when  circfimstaneies  indicate  the  utility  of  it.  IiV^ 
every  case^  upon  this  construction,  both  stoves  may 
becdnxplfately  boated  by  btice  lighting  the  fire. 

The  cfehnney  for  carryirig  off  the  smoke,  undefthc 
above  arrangement^  sbonld  be  placed  in  the  chanibera 
F  and  G  re^exztiir^ly ;  and  the  transniiision  of  the 
smoke  ftbm  one  tx>  the  other  should  be  as.  has  been 
already  described  and  iUttstrated  by  a  diagram^  see 

p.  tS4\ 

The  aiidve  is  npon  the  supposition  that  fire  is  to  be^ 
lighted  eacprdsly  for  the  purpose  of  healing  tbe  bouses  > 
and  in  sitoiations  Where  the  bot-^houses  are  far  de^ 
tadied  fv6m  bveiy  btber  building  ibis  mfust  ahiray%  be 
done;  biit  tfafere  are  innumerable  situations  where*  tbe 
fFwisflis^'hociise  b  so  nekr  tO'  the  g^irdeil  as  to  rehder 
it  v^y  practicable  to  apply,  the  beattRat^aaast  neces* 

sirily  paifs  off  by  the  kitchen  chiihiiey  SO  a^H^^heai 

# 
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IbQ  ^ot^houpe^  without  tbfi  ^na^lest  waste,  pf  fpel 
llfliatever. 
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.  To  do  ifais,  all  that  is  necessary  19,  to  open  x  com- 
ii»ii»caiio&  between  tbe  kitchen  chimney  and  the  hot- 
house and  fit  a  moveable  valve  to  it,  as. is  n^presented 
in: the  margin )  in  which. A  r^epresents  the  kitchea 
range,  and  B  the.  chimney  rising  to  the  top  of  the  ^ 
ibe.  building,  e  represents  an  additional 
chimney,  or  pipe  of  communication,  that 
terminates  in  the  smtike*  chamber  of  the 
ttove,  the  opening  into  which  is  at  present 
closed  by  the  valve  be;  so  that  the  smcJce, 
wUle  it  remains  in  this  position,  is  suf- 
fered to  pafs  freely  up  the  chimney  as; 
usual.  But,  should  the  gardener  find 
that,  the  beat  in.  his  stove  requires  to  be  renewed^ 
he  has  only,  to  turn  the.  valve  upon  its  moveable  pivot 
by  so  as  to  bring  it  into  the  position  of  the  dotted 
line  ^d^  which,  by  dosing  the  upright  chimney  and 
opening  the  tube  e,  forces  the  heated  smoke  to  pafa 
into  the  smoke  chaoiber  of  the  stove.  When  the 
9itoye  bi^  .been  tbi^  sufficiently  heated^  the  valve,  by 
being.  V<H^tin^a  its. first  position  b  c,  leaves  the 
fijbiia^i^g^.qpen  fi?  %|  firsft  to  allow  the  smoke  to  rise 
aS;  ufA4a{jy*,afyl:  tb«is  pa^  off  into  the  atmosphere,.  Theses 
changes. ^ay^^bi^  made  as  oft^n  as  you  please^  without 
dfifa^iflgittw  9f^fat4C93iS  of  the  Jd^heu  in  the  acnallest 
Aw^y  i^^  elen  being  perceptible  by  tbg^  who  ar^ 
busied  in  the  culinary  operations  of  it. 

3F2 
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**ThiiSmay  the  largest  hot-house  in  Englatid  be  ef- 
fectually heated  without  occasioning  the  consumption  <^ 
6iie  ounce  of  fuel  throughout  the  whole  year.  To  those 
'who  ai'e  acqihiinted  with  the  principles  of.  natural  pfair 
lo^ephy  I  need  not  employ  any  time  in  shotting,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  neccfsary  that  the  pipe  of  commu- 
ritcatioh  >  should  be  carried  fcirU^afd  in  -a  horisof^tal,- 
or  in  ian' ascending  position  to  the  hot-»house^  so  asto'- 
prevent  this  mode  of  transmitting  the  heat  from  being 
slpplied  where  any  intervening  pbjeiit  shall  preyem  i 
direct  communilration ;  far  such  readeu  weil  .know: 
that  this  pipe  may  be  either  nude  to  bend  dowawards 
so  as  to  go  under  the. obstruction,  or  i]pX¥ards'9o  as  to 
get  over  it,  or  in  any  other  direction  that  amy  be  ne«> 
cessary,  without  difficulty;  some  weil  kaown  precaa-^ 
ii6ns  only  (which  need  not  here  be  particularly  emiw 
nierated)  being  in  this  case  to  be  adverted  to.'  Neither 
need  I  dwell  upon  the  fecility  of  casing  the  pipe,, 
where  the  passage  is  long,  to  prevent  tb<e  coolmg  of 
.  the  smoke  in  passing  through  it  j  these  things'  now^ 
being  sufficiently  known  to  every  person  who  is  at  ail 
conversant  in'  speculations  of  this  nature.  '  •  '  '  -  * 
That  the  middle  division  A  may  be  suited  to  be  ap- 
plicable at  the  same  time  to  the  purposes  of  a  green- 
hcfuse,  and  of  an  auxiliary  reservoir  f6r  heated  air  to 
Both  the  stoves  B  and  C,  it  may  be  carri<kl  up  to  a 
considerable  height  without  having  any  flat  roof ;  and 
thb'pipet)f  comixiunicatioil  between  that  and'tbe  atov«* 
ought  to  be  so  long  as  to  have  its  bottom^endf  to^open* 
ata  short  ^distance  above  the  fldor  of  the  stove,  and  its 
uppier  etid  to  dpen  ibto  the  higher  part  of  thfe  gr^ctt*^ 
hob;^  fitniWddktely  iShder  the  roof  glafs^  by  Ibis  i|iiwi9 
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ihie  heated .«k  ^ill  b^  fiecefsarily  detained  in  the.,.VQry 
tep  of  the  bouse,  from  wh^Qce  it  can  be  drawn  back* 
into  ihe  fetovie  wheneVi^r.the  stove  requires  it.    But  if, 
at. any  time,  it  should  be  deemed  of  use  to  warm  the 
lowQr  part  of  thegr^n*bouse  to  a  SQiall  degree^  it  may 
be  easily  done  by  meaus  of  the  ventilator:  nor  is  it  at 
all  necefsary  to.  bring  down  that  warm  air  when  you 
wish  to  dry  or  ventilate  the  plants  in  the  lower  part 
.  of  the  house,  as  this  may  be  very  completely  done 
without  heating  the  air  in  the  house  in  any  degree.  - 
The  temperature  can  thus  be  adjusted  at  all  times  with 
the  nicest  precision.     A  green-house  on  this  construc- 
tion will  also  readily  admit  of  being-  managed  in  the 
way  that  has   been  before   directed  (p.  369)  with  % 
view  to  arrange. plants  in  the  samehous^  that  requitf 
various  temperatures;  so  a3  to  preserve  many  plants 
in  the  same  house  that  require,  a  great  diversity  ip  tbit 
respect.  ;  ... 

Neither  is  it  in  th^  smallest  degree  iocompatible 
with  the  nature  of  a  green-house  so  constructed,  tp  be 
employed,  partiaUy,  at  least,  a»  a  vinei:y.  For  if  t^M 
vines  are  led  upwithiQ  i.he.b^ck,  or  north  wall^  and 
under  the  north  slope  of  the  rpof>  they  will  grow  af 
well  asiin'anjr  oth^r  pp9iti<^n,  ar)d  wil)  yi^ld  a  Iq^ 
successioa  of  grapes  from  the  sijan^e  tree,  that  wilLat-^ 
tain  maturity  at  very  difGsrept  periods  of  time.  ,  . 

Tjie  divtsidiii.^,  which  projects  backwards  from.  th# 
Iine>of  the  north  .wall  pf  the  general  r^nge,  is  intended 
to:  serve/  a-pur|>pse  which  ^hojuld.  never  .be  wanting 
where  tbere4ife  hot-bou^esof  any  sort;  that  isj  a&uiif 
Toomni},  TJbis  lies  imitiediately  over  the  fire  c^Uar, 
the  EQcf  of  which,  constitutes  the  floor  of  U|e  Jowjssi 
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chamber  of  the  fmit-room  (for  the  h^ight-wiH  a<1aiH 
of/ two).    This  should   bf  separated  from  the  green^ 
house  by  a  thm  partition  t  k,  made  of  brick  or  lath 
and  plaster.    There  need   be  no  windows  into  tbii 
room  externally,  but  the  light  should   be   from  th^ 
green-house  by  means  of  windows  opewng  into  it;  ' 
heither  can  ariy  fire-place  be  wanted.     It  ^ouM  be 
lined  all  round  with  proper  shelves  for  containing  the 
fruit,  and  the  temperature  may  be  kept  up  to  any  de-r 
gree  that  shall  be  judged  most  suitable,  by  meaps  of 
ttie  ventilator,    and    air-pipes  judiciously   arranged^ 
%e  higher  part  of  eaph  of  these  fruit-chambers  will 
always  be  wara^er  than  that  near  the  floor;  which  be- 
idg  ktiown  by  the  persohi  who  has  the  charge  of  it, 
will  enable  him  to  adopt  many  useful  arrangemeacs 
§69  aqcelefating  or  retarding  the  maturattoa  of  certata 
fruits  as  be  'shall  see  cause.    By  means  of  the  venti-* 
lator  he  will  also  have  it  in  his  power  to  accelerate 
the  drying  of  certain  fruits  and  other  yegetabies,  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  rotting  mouldinefs  which  is  the 
cause  of  much  destruction  in  every*  <:on9ervatory  of 
friMt.    All  danger  from  frost  inay  here  l^e  also  effec- ' 
fually  guarded  against. 

Where  ^  stwing  heat  is  wanted,  and  where  wood, 
or  coa!,  or  other  fuel  the^i.  produces  n\iich  9inoke  i$. 
employed,  it  may  be  advisable  to  iqake  use  of  the  ©a?- 
teiit  grat^  fer  consuming  the  smoke,  wh'ieh  will  greatly 
augnaent  th«  power  ^f  such  fuel:  tat  it  would  take  up 
loo  ttiuch  room  here  to  describe  this  contrivance^ 
Those  wtho  are  empowered  to  •construct  the  hot-bousea 
will  always  be  able  to  Ornish  i;be^  grates  to  such  aa 
irtefelo  have  tbe^i^  " 
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P£AOH- HOUSE. 

There  are  few  kinds  of  ihiit  that  ore  in  higher  esti^  ' 
mation  with  mo^t  people  than  the  peach  or  noctairihe;  ^ 
and  'therefore  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit  accelerated,  so  as  to  tiave  it  ia  use  as  long  as 
pofstble:  but  under  the  commooi  management  this 
becomes  rather  expensive,  because,  as  the  peach  re- 
<iuires  to  be  in  the  open  air  4<)ring  the  winter,  for  the 
proper  maturation  qf  the  wood,  if  the  peach-trees  are 
raised  in  the  open  .mould  within  the  faoMise^  so  as  not  to 
admit  of  being  mo^ed  from  thence,  the  gla&es  ipust 
fieoefsarily  be  taken  oflf  the  house,  and  laid  aside  dwring 
a  considerable  pa^t  ^f  the  season;  which  ncfti  avAy 
Tenders  them  uselefs  then,  but  subjects  them  to  much 
damage  and  ^xpefisive  repairs  in  the  moving:  and  if 
these  trees  be  planted  in  tubs,  or  boxes,  that  admit  of 
being  carried  out  of  the  bouse  by  men,  the  roots  be- 
come in  a  few  years  so  much  cramped  in  them,  as  to 
require  a  frequent  supply  of  young  trees,  which  are 
obliged  to  be  thrown  out  when  they  attain  nearly  the 
aize  that  would  enable  them  to  produce  their  fullest 
crop.  These  evils  may  be  ren)edied,  and  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit  greatly  accelerated,  in  houses  oh  our  con« 
struction^  by  the  following  device : 

On  the  north  side  of  the  bouse  let  a  parcel  of  ob- 
•long  boxcis  be  provided,  that  extend  in  length  nine  (or^ 
if  it  shall  be  judged  necessary,  twelve)  feet,  and  the 
width  nearly  that  of  one  of  the  i»islv*frames.  Let  each 
of  these  boxes  be  placed  upon  four  ^inall  wheels, 
which  are  made  to  move  upon  two  parallel  planks,  as 
a  railr-way;  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  pushed  for- 
ward, or  pulled  backward  {torn  the  bouse,  at  pleasure| 


to  the  necefsary  di3tiinoe.     In,  each  of  these  boxes  let 

-QM  tree  Ibe  planted,  the  box  having  been  -prefrioiisly 

sfiUed  to  a  proper  c^epth  cwith  mouidi  properly,  prepared 

Sot  the  purpose.    The.  stem  of  ihig  triee  ishouW  rise  upr 

^-right  till  it.  reaches  within  a  few. inches  of  the  height 

of  the  horizontal :g]af&  which  f^ruos  tbe<:ei1ir)g  of  the 

-hot-house;  the  shoots, should  there  be. bent: forward  at 

ixightaqgles^andthe  twigs  trained  in  hgri^htally,  and 

fastened  to.  a  flight  fraihe  of  wood,  with  ailatge  netting 

.of  wire  stretpbed  in  it  so  as  to  keep  each  twig!true  in 

its  place:  the  fore  part  of  that  frame  to.be  supported* 

when  drawn  out  of  the  house,  by  two  rods  provided  for 

that  purpose:  when  in  the  ho.use,  it  may  be  fastened 

to  the  joists.    A  moveable  shutter,  to  be  provided  for 

ihat  purpose  in  the  bade  .part  of  the  house,  immediately 

under  the  horizontal  glafs,  as  has  been  mentioned 

already,  p.  194,  being  opened  when  the. tree  is  to  bfe 

introduced  into  the  howse,  the  fram^.  is^  pafsed  through 

that  opening,   and   the  .box  pushed  forward  on  its 

•wheels ;  an  afsistant  within  supporting  the  frame,  un? 

til  it  be  pushed  quite  close  to  the  glafs,  when  the  frame 

19  to  be  properly  secured  within,  the  i%hutter.;put  in, 

^nd  the  chinks  around  .the  stem  of  the  tree  where  it 

enters  closed  up  with  well- tempered  luting  jcjay.    Thi^ 

^rocefs,  though  iti  description  it  may,  to  sonie,  appear 

,a  little  intricate,  will  be  found  in  practice  the  eaaiesjt 

•thing  imaginable.    The  tree  being  thus  placed,  at  .the 

^proper  season  of  the  year,  will  occupy  the  higher  region 

.of  the*  house,  where,  it  will  enjoy  the  benefHof^the 

;ho)ttest  air,  at  all  times,  ;and  the  full,  iiiflueace  of  the 

4SUJ3  every  moment  that  >it  shines*,  so  as  tp^^ve^h^ 

J^^heiEit  both  of  Ji^  ^i\4J}^ht:  AOivhfcr^,  «f  «roMri«i 
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the  maturation  of  the  fruit  will  ttot  only  be  accderatedy 
^Qt  its  colour:  and  .flavour  be -promoted  in  the  hr^est 
degree.  |t  j«  linneeefsary  to  add^  tbat  cherries  or  other 
fruits  may , be  forced  after  the  same  manner,  so  as  to 
give  place  for  other  plants  that  ms^y  be  brought  to  ma- 
turity under  the  same  glafs.at  a  different  seasoii  of  the 
year;  nor  need  I  specify,  that  if  cucumbers  or  k^dney* 
beahs  be  reared  within  the  houSeat  the  proper -season^ 
ihe^y  if^ay  there  continue  to  be  gathered, '  if  waiil^^ 
(fairing  the  whole  winter.  f 

STRAWBERRIES* 

/?'■■>  '  » 

If  early  Strawberries  be  wanted,  these  may  be  oh-* 
tained  either  in  the  vinery  ^  peacb-hoti^e,  without 
derangiQg  the  operations,  by  the- following  arraa^*- 
paents;: 

Early  in  the  spring,  before  the  vines  or  other  trees 
begin  to  push,  let  the  strawbeniies  in  pots  be  placed 
in  flat  pans  made  of  milled  iroo^  having  their  >^geS 
turned  up^  and  theie*  pans  be  plaeedt  each  upon  ao 
open  frame  of  wood  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the 
weight.  From  each  corner  of  these  frames  let  a  rope 
be  pafsed  upwards  over  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  joists, 
Irom  whence  the  rope  may  be  pafsed  along  horizonally 
to  other  puUies  fixed  in  like  maener  to  the  joists,  and 
thence  over  a  cylinder  that  turns  upon  an  axis,  by 
turning  of  whioh  t^e  whole  of  the  frame  with  the  pan 
and  the  pots  tb^t  it  contains,  can  be  raia^ed  or  lowered 
at  pleasure.  By  thjfi  means  the  pots  may  be  raised  till 
they  be  close  under  the  ceiling  giafs,  and  of  course  in 
the  very  warsotst  region  of  the  house,  wherf  0^  will 
^9#|iiiee  with  grc^t  rapidity;     Water  maybe  adminis<>' 
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tered  to  the  plants  without  lowering  them,  by  bieiog 
poured. imo  the  pans;  and  they  can  be  lowered  at  the 
time  wbea  the  iruit  requires  to  be  gathered,  and  xm^ 
mediately  raised  again.  Lettuces,  videts,  or  other 
k>w  growing  plants,  may  be  forwarded  during  tfa^ 
winter  by  the  same  means. 

ME];«ONS. 

Tliis  fruit  has  never  been  hitherto  raised  in  this  cH* 
mate  without  the  aid  of  hot  dung.     Dung,  indeed,  ift 
useful  for  making  all  the  plants  of  this  genus  prosper 
abundantly;  so  that  well-rotted  dung,  or  very  rich 
earth  s^trongly  impregnated  with  manures,  wilt  always 
be  useful:  but   hot  dung  may  be  dispensed   witb» 
Tbei«  plants  may  be  raised  in  pots  ^filled  with  thU  rich 
earth,  and  either  placed  on  shelves  to  support  them 
near  the  glafs  close  under  which  their  vines  may  be 
trainef],  so  as  to  give  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  hot**  . 
lest  air  and  ^on;  or  a  bed  may  be  prepared  for  them 
on  tbe  floor,  and  a  flat  glafs  friime,  that  admits  of  fa^-  ^ 
lag  lifted  oS  by  hand  at  pleasure,  placed  over  them,  ^o 
close  4down  as  tagive  ihem  the  necefsary  heat.     In  this 
W^  may  the  same  house,  without  any  efsential  alter-  . 
stions,  be  made  to  answer  all  the  purposes  that  can  be , 
effected  by  the  various  sorts  of  hot-houses  that  have . 
beeQ  hitherto,  contrived,  and  at  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  with  much  lefs  ejcpence  aod  trouble  than  has  beea , 
heretoibr^  nocefsary. 

Uoleik  it  be  for  the  stove,  or  the  Very  earliest  forcing 
of  finaits,  $carcdy  any  artificial  heat  can  ever  b^  .re- 
quire<i;  so  diat  a  smokeochamfoer  will  be  wapted  in 
very- few  case*;  and,  of  course,  fl^U  tbe  eJ^pence  of  that ^ 
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lip|>arata8  will  be  ^avied.  For  modenttely  ealrily  foP0» 
tng,  however,  f>r  for  preservjDg  some  plants  of  a  ^^ 
<cftder  nature,  il  may  happen,  ttot  during  a  Ip^g  t^oai- 
Unuance  of  cloudy  weather  in  winter  the  teospei^iure 
inay  occasiamally  subside  below  the  requisite  degree. 
To  provide  for  this  pofsible  case,  the  following  device 
iDuay  be  adopted : 

Furnish  yourself  with  aa  Argand's  latiip,  lof  the 
simplest  construction  that  cajn  be  made,  io  buro  with 
the  cheapest  kind  of  oil.  Let  a  pipe  reach  from  that  ' 
lamp,  which  pafses  through  a  hole  in  the  I^yrep  part 
of  the  hot--house  made  for. that  purpose;  so  as  to  open 
^direct  communication  between  the  lamp  and  the 
open  air,  without  comtnuaicating  with  the  house -until 
k  has  pafsed  through  the  lamp.  Instead  of  a  cyliti^ 
drical  glafs  for  the  lamp,  as  usual,  let  a  eylinder  of 
metal  be  provided  of  a  considerable  height  (abosit  two 
feet  will  foe  a  convenient  length) »  After  the  lamp  is 
lighted,  invert  over  i  t  a  box  of  milled  iron,  or  other  metal^ 
that  is  close  on  all  sides,  except  one,  which  we  shall  call 
tbe mouth;  which,  being  left  open,  is  now  turned dowia-^ 
wand,  and  which  should  be  supported  by  a  stand  to 
oearlj'the  same  height  with  the  burning  part  of  the  lainp^ 
but  not  cjuite  so  low.  This  box  ought  to  be  so  deep  as 
to  scirfiioiuit  the  top  of  the  metal  pipe,  or  chimney,  thai 
conveys  the  heat  from  the  lamp,  a  few  inches*  When 
the  Ikixfp  is  made  to  burn  in  this  position^  the  beabe^ 
air  will  first  rise  up  and  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  iht 
side  of  the  box,  pushing  out  some  of  the  cooler  air  be** 
)ow  to  make  room  for  it;  and,  as  it  continues  to  burn, 
that  heated  air  will  gradually  descend  lower  and  lower 
{99  tfade  box,  untj)  at  length  it  wiU  flow  pv^r  the  under 
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•edges  of  the  mouth,  and  rise  into  the  house.  It  iw 
well  known,  that  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Argani 
4anip  is,  that  it  consumes  the  smoke,  and  thus  ang-t 
mepts  the  heat  produced  by  the  waste  of  a  given  <juan*- 
■tity  of  oil  grieatly  beyond  that  of  any  other  lamp;  and, 
in  consequence  of  its  cpBsuihing  that  smoke^  desiareys 
the  smell  that  would  otherwise  be  emitted.'  from  the  > 
'oil,  and  prevents  it  from  sullying  or  injuring  the  ho^ 
ilies  to  which  it  is  applied.  Hence,  should  it  be  found 
necefsary,  no  harm  will  result  from  suffering  the  lamp 
to  burn  for  some  time  after  the  heated  air  pafses  oVec 
the  brim  of  the  box  into  the  hou^e  itself.  But,  in 
general,  if  the  box  be  made  of  a  siz^e  large  enough,  that 
will  not  be  necefsary;  for,  the  lamp  being  extinguished 
when  the  box  is  filled  with  heated  air,  the  heat  will  be 
transmitted  gradually  through  the  sides  of  the  box 
into  the  house,  so  as  to  give  it  the  requisite  degree  of  . 
warmth  for  a  long  continuance  ,of  time,  without  any 
direct  communication  with  the  air  that  has  pafsed 
through  the  lamp.  In  this  way,  every  particle  of  heat 
produced  is  directly  applied  to  the  purpose  wanted^ 
without .  the  pofsibility  of  waste ;  and  it  is  a  question  < 
with  me,  whether  this  would  not  be,  in  almost  every 
cise,  the  very  cheapest  way  of  heating  hot-houses  «f 
every  kind;  but  &>r  the  purpose  here  required  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  case  so  exactly,  and' so 
easily,'  that  it  scarcely  leaves  room  for  a  wish  or  hopfet  . 
of  improvement.  By  means  of  the  pipe  of  communi-. 
cation  with  the  open  air,  the  vacuum,  which  must 
.have  been  experienced  in  the  house  in  consequenee  of 
the  consumptitstn  of  air  by  the  burnings  l^mp,  'njm-  :- 
tirely  obviated ;  ^,  conseqiiently^  .tbe^^cqld  ifaat  tm^  « 
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have'  fesuhed'  from  the  indraught  of  external  air  is  pre'- 
vented;  and  when  the  lanap'is  extinguished^  and  the 
cooftfactibn  takes  place  that  must  be  experienced  as 
the  heat  in  the  house  begins'  to  abate,  it  produces  n» 
dutiinutioa  of  heat  in  the  higher  part  of  the  houses 
beeanse  the  necefsary  indraught  of  air  at  this  time  also 
enters  tbroisgh  the  same  channel,  and  spreads  itself 
upon  the  floor  only;  so  that,  every  thin^  here  is  ar- 
ranged with  the  most' happy  protsrieiy* 

Li^all  not  add  farther  to  the  length  of  these  re* 
marhs,  than  inerely  to  notice  one  otlier  circumstance 
that  must,  I  presaine,  have  been  observed  by  many 
practical  gardeners;. which  is,  that  in  the  stove,  and 
every  other  house  in  which  plants  are  kept  grow- 
ing in  the  earthy  it  is  impofsible  to  prevent  steam  from 
jrising.from  them  in  abundance^  where  the  heat  is.  at 
all  considerable;  and  that,  oC  course,  .in  such  houses 
there  must  be  much  greater  danger  of  plants  being  af- 
fected by  the  damp,  than  in  such  as  are  paved  and  kept 
dry;  and  as  this  last  is  often  the  case  with  vineries^the 
fruit,  in  such  houses,  will  have  a  much  smaller  chance 
of.  being  occasionally  moulded,  an  J  consequently 
cracked  and  rusty,  than  in  those  that  are  kept  dry. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  a  bad  practice  in  such  houses 
to  ratte  a  steam  in  them  by  sprinkling  water  along 
the  floors  and  flues  w^ile  they  are  hot;  e^dally  in 
coU  weather,  when  ventilation  in  the  old  way  becomes 
impofsibie*  It  is  very  easy  for  jiny  one,  in  the  course 
of  three  of  four  days  after  the  grapes  ^re  formed,  thifs 
to  s)K>il  all  the  grapes  in  his  house;  for,  should  they 
be  aiHowed  tb  remain  so 'long,  after  such  steaming, 
without  a  thorough' ventilation,  it  wil!  ht  then  im- 
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po&ibleto  save  thein»  In  a  house,  where  tWbea^ii 
kepi  up  to  ft  con^derable  degree,  steaniing>  whethei* 
Ihas  or  otherwise^  if  not  vier)'^  soon  followed  by  venti^ 
ktion,  (whrch  is  impracticable^  on  the  common  plan^ 
m  cold  Weather)  most  be  highly  dangelrous;  for,  the 
at^am,  being:  hotter  than  the  plants  and  walia,  neea&a-*^ 
tily  condensed  upon  them,  and  there  retnains.  A 
moderate  hashing  with  cold  water  squirted  through 
very  small  holes  in  the  nozzle  of  a  forcing  pump,  so 
as:  to  make  it  afsume  the,  form  of  mist,  will,  in  general> 
produce  a  more  salatary  effect*  But,  by  tbe  aid  of 
iMir  ver^ilator,  all  danger  from  this  source  may  be 
completely  and  ^ectually  avoided. 

A  report  of  travels  made  ly  order  of  the  French  go^ 
vemm^nt  into  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Egypt,  and 
Persiay  during  the  six  Jirst  years  of  the  repullic^ 
read  at  the  National  Institute  ly  citizen  Olivier^ 
associate^  in  the  sitting  of  the  sixth  Pluviose. 

«  •  '  ■  ■ 

{CoHiimted  from  page  380.] 

> 

On  the  third  Germinal  we  received  letters  from  out 
envoy  extraordinary,  by  which  he. invited  us  to  quit 
Egypt,  and  to  return  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus^ 
because  the  time  was  now  arrived  at  length  wh«i  we 
might  put  into  execution  those  plana  we  had  fonmed^ 
More  eastern  regions,  he  said,  caUed  for  us,  and  he 
was  desirous  of  some  personal  conferences  with  us  be^ 
fore  we  penetrated  them.  There  were  -under  the  some 
cover  two  letters  from  citizen  Desforgoe#,  miaistersfor 
foreign  affairs.  One  wa^  a  copy  of  ^he  one  be  bad 
written  to  citizen  Descorchesi  in  which  he  demanded 
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4  r^pbrt  of  the  sums  we  »hould  be  under  the  necefsity 
of  expending  to  perform  our  intended  travels  with  dig^v 
nity.  'He  authorised  him  to  furnish  us^  on  accotot 
of  <Hir  allowance^  what  we  should  have  occasion  ibr; 
fo  procure  us  fhe  guides  our  mifsion  required^  and  to 
obtiiin  for  us  those  documents  which  would  be  indiso* 
pensaUe  fer  ot^r  researches  and  our  observations.  He 
terMinates  his  letter  by  saying,  *'  Tn  all  cases  thesd 
**  two  observers  of  nature  will  be  subordinate  to  thee  j 
'^  they  will  render  to  thee  an  account  of  all  their  bp^ 
*<  rations^  and  thou  wilt  forward  to  me  at  the  end  of 
**  every  month  the  result  of  their  remarks  on  the  arts'^ 
^  sctence^^  luctiiral- history,  commerce^  and  policy^  in 
*^  order  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  lay  before  the  exebu-^ 
**  tive  cotincil  their  zeal^  their  labours,  and  their  dU-* 
**  coveries."  In  the  other  letter,  the  minister  informs 
us  that  he  desires  the  citizen  Descorches  to  send  hiai 
an  estimate  of  the  common  expences  to  which  we  are 
liable.  He  concludes  by  telling  us  to  remit  to  thtf 
citizen  Descorches  our  submifsion  in  writing,  and  to 
act  cotiformable  to  the  directions  contained  in  the  fet- 
ter he  had  written  to  him. 

We  were  equally  impatient  to  obey  the  ordets  6f 
the  minister  as  well  as  those  of  the  envoy.  We  sevd 
hirti  our  submifsion;  we  finished  our  observationfi  on 
Cairo  {uid  its  environs,  and  we  hftstened  to  Alexandria^ 
We  embarked  from  that  port  the  nth'  Fl6riii})  dml 
trrived  at  Constantinople  after  forty-^ight  days  s^iil^ 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  anchoring  at  the  islands  of 
Bhodes  and  -Lero,  which  we  had  not  seen.  A  Mk 
forced  U9  to  remain  eight  days  at  the  fir»t,  and  we  staid 


as  long  at  the  second,  on  account  of  the  nonhtxlf^ 
windi. 

'  Diiritig  this  interval  ckizen  Descorches  had  been' 
reptaced  by  the  citizeTi  Veruinac;  We  presented  to 
thU  envoy  a  new  sketch  i>f  our  operations  sinbe  our 
arrival  in  the  Levant:  an  account  of  the  sums  we  had 
received;  and  a  detailed  memoir  on  the  situation  of 
the  French  in  Egypt,  on  the  government  of  the  Ma- 
9ieiuked,  on  the  productions  and  revenues  of  this  coun-' 
tryi  on  the  cultivation  of  its  lands,  on  its  commerce,' 
in  fchort^'on  the  ameliorations  of  which  this  country* 
was  capable.  This  memoir  Was  concluded,  by  reflec-' 
lions  which  arqse  from  the  orders  citizen  Descorches" 
had  sent  to  the  Consul  and  French  at  Cairo  to  come 
fox  the  moinent  to  Alexandria,  and  place  themselves" 
ttUdei:  the  protection  of  the  vefsels  of  the  Grand  Signior,* 
«nd;tb  wait  there  until  more  favourable  circumstances 
should 'allow  the  Consul  to  resume  bis  functions  at 
Cairo;  and  the  merchants  their  operations  of  com- 
merce. /  ' 

-  We  sent  to  the  national  garden  a  fourth  box  of 
seeds  from  Egypt,  Rhodes,  Lero,  arid  the  straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  and  also  aii  iclineumon  alive;  which  we 
had'preserved  for  four  or  five  months. 

Persia,  after  experiencing  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war,  ever  since  the  last  reign  of  the  Sophis  (the  fa- 
mily of  the  Sephevi)  gave  hopes  of  a  flourishing  go- 
veitiment  under  a  king  who  bad  triumphed  over  att 
his  rivals,  and  had  succefsively  destroyed  them.  The 
occasion  was  therefore  favourable  to  travel  through 
this  cpuDtry,  .which  is  so  interesting  in  every  point  of 
view. 


*  \ 
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f»mi$b^  u«  with  a  letter  for  the  first  minister  of  1^ 
k'mg  of  Perwa,  another  for  the  Baafaaw  of  Bagdat^  at 
the  9am/e  lime  he  gave  us  different  instructional  aa  well 
verbal  as  written- 

The  Porte  having  the  intenti(m  of  constructing  a 
ba^on  in  the  harbour  of  Constantinople  oh  the  modal 
of  that  of  Toulon,  some  Armenian  merchants  wished 
to  gain  information  from  us  of  an  excellent  poszolane 
earth  we  had  discovered^  and  offered  us  thirty  thousand 
piastres.  We  were  in  the  Levant  under  the  orders  tjf 
(the  republic, .  and  we  did  nc>t  think  it  right  to  enter 
into  any  treaty  with  these  Armeniafia,  without  pro- 
viously  consulting  the  envoy  of  the  republic.  Citizen 
Yerninac  was  deairous  that  this  bason  should  be  coa- 
atructod  by  French  engineers;  he  advised  us  to  reject 
the  offers  of  the  Armenians,  promising  that  the  Porte 
should  more  liberally  indemnify  us;  and,  without  losing 
iin»e,  h^  sent  the  first  dragoman  of  the  embafsy  to  the 
Porte>  to  inform  it  of  our  discovery,  and  to  offer  pur 
ac$rvvea9» 

The  Porte  seemed  to  accept  these  ofiers  with  gtUr 
titude;  it  demanded  more  particulars  on  the  subgecC 
We  immediately  drew  up  a  memorial,  in  which  we 
stated,  that  we  had  discovered  pozzolane  of  an  inferior 
quality  x)n  the  cana}  of  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  island 
of  Princes,  and  in  various  other  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago; and  po2Zolane  of  a  very  superior  quality,  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  Italy,  in  the  island  of  Santorino* 
The  memorial  was  terminated  by  some  detaila  on  tha 
ma^iper  of  employing  each  of  jihese  sorts, 

Voii.  I. '  qG 
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i'he  mi^Utera(fp£.the  P<^ltei^  on'r^^  this  me- 
morial^  told  the  dragoman^  that  the  j^nne0iU^:-h^ 
asked  sixty  thousand  piastres  for  this  discovery^ Jia^l^sfll 
of  thirty^  which  they  had  offered  us;-  tbeyadd^(th^ 
should  never  forget  the  services  we  had  vexx^v^  tbcsx^ 
and  their  gratitude  would  be  boundlefs  if  we  sboul4 
be  able  to  accomplish  our  promises.  We  b^  imb^ 
twice  on  this  subject  the  Shilibe  Efiendij^  and.he  hfd 
as  often  held  out  hopes  that  the  Porte  wouj/d  ackn<^ 
ledge  in  a  manner  worthy  of.  it^  the  very  impoi^ajtit 
discovery  we  had  had  the  goodnefs  to  communical^ 
to  It.  ^pb 

We  were,  however,  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for 
Persia;  our  preparations  were  already  made,  and  w;q 
were  looking  out  for  a  caravan  to  Diarbektr,  when  the 
Porte  insisted  on  our  going  to  the  islands  of  SantorinQ^ 
Milo,-  ai)d  Argentiere,  and  that  we  should  send  some 
bags  of  pozzolane,  in  order  that  some  preliminary -fifft 
says  should  be  made  of  it.    The  government  chartered 
a  French  vefsel,  and  gave  us  a  chiaoux  to  accompai^ 
us,  and  to  bring  back  the  specimens.     We  were  ob«i>t 
liged  to  make  for  Metelino,  in  order  to  get  from  thk> 
captain  Bashaw,  who  was  then  at  anchor  at  th^  island^, 
those  firmans  which  were  necefsary  for  us.  1 

The  inhabitants  of  Saniorino,  alarmed  at  thi^^  dis^:> 
covery^  and  fearful  lest  the  Ottoman  government  sbouhh 
cause  this  earth  to  be  worked  at  their  expence,2nd  sei»dl> 
Turkish  officers  to  their  island,  afsembled  togethmtpl 
as  v^ell  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Signior^  asj^^ 
to  consider  on  some  means  of  parrying  the  stii>ke 
which  menaced  them.  They  thought  the  b^t  tHio^v 
they  could  do,  would  be  to  bend  some  of  the  prioe^ial 
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jtjrt^ffs^  to'the  Ektih  bishop,  with  whom  we  were 
lodged,'  t6  dffer  us  a  pfesent  if  We  would  tell  the  Porte 
'WiS  had  n6t 'made  atiy  discovery  in  their  island.  We 
#eje<ited  the  t)fFers  of  these  men,  and  sent  off  several 
tags  of  pokzolane  of  an  excellent  quality,  which  is 
t*ry  abundant,  and  easily  worked.  We  relied  entirely 
kki  citizeii' Vefrtinac  for  the  indemnity  which  had  been 
p^ortiised  ^,  and  which  we  thought  we  had  deserved 
by  *the  importance  of  the  discovery,  by  our  having  re- 
fused the  offers  of  the  Armenians,  and  by  the  pains, 
dangers,  and  delays,  which  this  caused  us. 

The  island  of  Metelino,  almost  entirely  volcanic, 
ts  remarkable  for  its  great  fertility,  its  vast  harbours, 
and  for  its  hot  mineral  waters.  Argenticre,  known 
formerly  under  the  name  of  Cimolus,  is  wholly  vol- 
canic.   We  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the  Ci- 

« 

xiiolean  earth,  which  it  furnishes  in  abundance,  is  but 
i^slow  knd  gradual  decomposition  of  porphyry,  caused 
by  subterranean  fires.  I  bring  with  me  specimens  of 
the  different  stages  this  earth  pafses  through.  This 
observation  will  interest,  without  doubt,  mineralogists, 
aild  will  explain  the  origin  of  a  substance  hitherto  so 
little  known.  The  island  of  Milo  is  also  wholly  vol- 
canic. It  presents  an  immense  port,  on  the  shores  of 
which  there  gushes  ojat  a  spring  of  hot  alum  water; 
there  is  a  grotto  very  hot,  in  which  feather  alum  is 
foimed;  a  volcano  now  burning,  and  a  prodigious 
qaantity  of  catacombs. 

Tfaeisland  bf  Santorino  is  remarkable  for  the  changes 
wlaoeh  a  volcano  has  there  operated,  by  the  sinking  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  isle,  which  has  thereby  created 
a  harbour  of  two  leagues  extent^  from  th^  bottom  of 
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f^hich.  three  islands  have  arisen  at  well  kmown  periods. 
The  rents  of  the  earth  caused  by  this  sinkin^^  whtcb 
wa$»  almost  circular  in  one  part  of  the'  island,  sfaew 
diilerent  beds  of  volcanic  matter^  among  wbicLare 
s^en  various  pozzolanes.  That  which  we  sent  to  Con-*^ 
stanitoople^  and  of  which^  I  have  specimens^  may  one 
day  be  useful  in  those  marine  constructions  which  the 
French  will  doubtlefs  think  necefsary  to  be  made  in 
Egypt^  when  they  shall  be  more  solidly  established 
there. 

ft 

We  touched  for  the  second  time  at  Rhodes,  from 
thence  we  came  to  Barut,  and  then  went  to  Seide, 
with  the  intention  to  proceed  to  Damascus,  to  take 
fkdvantage  of  a  caravan  for  Bagdad,  as  they  had  given 
us  hopes  of;  but  the  caravan  had  set  out  a  long  time 
before^  which  obliged  us  to  return  back,  and  follow 
the  route  to  Aleppo*  We  were  unwilling  to  quit  the 
shores  of  Syria,  without  paying  to  Tyre  that  tribute  of 
admiration  which  such  a  town  so  justly  deserves^ 

As  the  rgad  from  Latachia  to  Aleppo  is  never  safe, 
we  waited  some  d|ay8  the  departure  of  a  caravan;  dur^ 
log  which  time  we  sent  ta  the  national  garden  of  plants 
a  fifth  box  of  seeds,  which  we  had  collected  in  the 
islands  we  had  visited,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Syria, 

On  our  arrival  at  Alepfx)  we  occupied  ourselves  in 
observing  the  situation  of  the  French  in  this  town. 
We  collected  ideas  as  w«U  concerning  the  commerce 
of  the  Europeans  as  of  that  of  the  natives,  and  seiit  to 
citizen  Verninac  a  memorial  on  this  subject.  We 
iBiade  many  observations  in  natural-history,  and  con* 
cerning  the  earth ;  we  procured  different  sorts  of  birds, 
and  fmM  ^Illt4nipfd$;  after  which  we  set  off,  towards 
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the  end  e>f  winter,  with  a  caravan.  We  paleed  by 
Orfa,  Merdin',  Nifsibia,  arid  Mosul,  and  we  arrived  Itl 
Bagdad  without  any  accident. 

This  journey  was  very  interesting;  for,  independent 
of  the  great  quantity  of  objects  wc  collected,  of  ob- 
Bervations  we  had  cause  in  making,  we  were  astonished 
to  see  a  cemntry  extremely  fertile,  which,  however^ 
was  almost  quite  deserted,  often  volcanic,  and  offer\if)g 
at  every  step  traces  of  ancient  towns.  We  cro&ed  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  on  bad  wooden  boats,  and  two 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  Curdistan,  on  boats  formed 
by  a  collection  of  blown-up  skins.  I  shall  enter  into 
a  fuHer  detail  of  this  simple  means  of  crofsing  rhrers, 
because  it  may  be  usefully  employed  in  Europe,  oa 
account  of  the  facility  and  cheapnefs  of  the  transport 
of  a  great  number  of  skins. 

[To  be  amcJuded  in  our  nexL] 
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Viator* s  description  of  Edinburgh  concluded. 

Though  the  oZrf-town  of  Edinburgh  claimed  Vi- 
ator's first  and  most  particular  attention,  the  new^ 
town,  as  it  is  there  called,  comes  in  for  its  ifaare  of 
notiee  also:  but,  as  this  has  been  so  often  enlarged 
upon  by  travellers  for  some  years  past;  we  tballonly 
briefly  specify  a  few  particulars. 

Viator,  like  other  travellers,  takes  notice  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scite  [a  low  ridge  running  nearly  parattdl 
to  that  of  the  old-town  for  the  best  part  of  a  mile,  hav^ 
ing  a  gentle  declivity  towards  each  dide  along  its  Whole 
length]  the  regularity  of  the  plan  [thre^  parallel  streels> 
cipofsed  by  others  at  right  angles]  the  spacifoo*nefs  Ok 
its  streets  [the  south  and  north  streets  being  built  opoa 
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one  side  only,  and  thus  left  open  to  a  very  ^paciQu^^ 
prospect  on  either  hand.  The  middle  street,  \\$  fee^r 
wide  between  the  houses,  about  two.furloiigs  in  len^h, , 
having  a  square  at  each  end  of  500  feet  of  a  ^citel^ 
the  neat  uniformity  of  its  buildings,  and  the  pl^^sing 
hue  of  the  stone  of  which  they  are  composed ;  l^iit^ 
above  all,  the  superlative  beauty  of  the  prospects  from. 

the  streets  and  the  apartments  of  most  of  the  houses%^ 

tt 

This  last  particular  seems  to  have  afiected  our  traveller 
in  no  common  degree;  and  he  talks  of  the  views  frpm , 
Queen  Street  in  particular  [the  North  Street,  overlook- 
ing the  Frith  of  Forth,  &c.]  with  a  rapturous  enthu- 
siasm that  we  would  quote  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
readers,  had  we  not  found  that  he  had  afterwards  rea- 
son to  give  a  decided  preference  to  another  view  pf  the 
same  objects  nearly  from  the  Cal  ton-hill.    After  a  de-v 

liberative  survey  of  the  whole,  he  concludes  his  remarlcs 

I. 

on  this  part  of  the  town  with  the  following  observa- 
tions. ,^^ 
^^  I  had  heard  miich  of  the  new-  town  of  Edinburgh 

before  I  visited  it:  but  I  confefs  I  found  the  idea  I 

.  .  .    '3 

had  conceived  of  it  to  be  extremely  unlike  to  that  whiclj^"^ 

the  sight  of  the  objects  themselves  imprefsed.  Many 
times  had  I  heard  a  parallel  to  be  attempted  to  be 
drawn  between  it  and  Bath;  nothing,  however,  seems 
to  ime>  so  incongruous  as  the  idea  of  such  a  paralleL 
In  both,  it  is  true,  the  houses  are  built  of  frej^-stone^  i 
woriced  by  the  chifeel :  in  both,  the  houses  are  con- 
structed in  a  style  of  superior  elegance:  from  jjoth,  you, 
have  extensive  views  over  the  adjacent  country,  which 
]s  in  both  cases  diversified  by  mountains  and  valUes, . 
In  these  particulars  they  correspond;  but  .iivall  Qt,it^^i 
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to  iny '  apprehension  J  they  are'  tdfally  difsimilaf.  In 
Bstth  the  streets  are  irregular,  and  the  communication 
between  one  elegant  part  of  the  town  and  another^ih- 
terirupted  by  narrow  streets  and  lanes  with  short  turn- 
ings, that  almost  barae  the  attempts  of  the  stranger  to 
fihd  out  his  way.  In  Edinburgh  all  is  open,  the  streets 
clear,  and  the  plan  so  regular,  that  a  blind  man  with 
bis  staflf  might  find  out  his  way  without  difficulty  to 
any  individual  house  were  he  once  directed  to  it.  In 
Bath,  the  sur&ice  of  the  ground  is  so  uneven,  that  the 
pafsage  from  place  to  place  is  so  much  up  and  down 
hill  as  to  be  at  all  times  difficult,  in  some  cases  ex- 
tremely dangerous  by  any  mode  of  conveyance  that 
can  be  devised;  at  Edinburgh,  the  accefs  from  one 
place  to  another  is  always  easy,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  commodious  to  every  house,  whether  in  a  car- 
riage or  otherwise.  In  Bath,  the  houses  are  towered 
one  above  the  other  to  aa  immense  altitude,  forming 
inany  succefsive  stages,  the  higher  commanding  an 
extensive  view  over  those  below  in  a  great  number  of 
gradations.  In  the  new-town  of  Edinburgh,  properly 
s^  called,  the  houses  are  so  nearly  on  a  level  that  no- 
thing of  this  kind  is  perceived;  although  in  some  of 
the  suburbs  that  are  now  building,  towards  Lei^h^  there 
is  indeed  in  one  place  somewhat  of  a  similar  appear- 
ahce.  In  Bath,  there  is  perceptibly  a  marked  predi- 
lotion  for  the  circular  sweep  in  the  buildings;  the 
sfi^aight  line  universally  prevails  in  the  direction  of 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  The  stone  of  Bath  is  of  a 
pure  white  that  dazzles  the  eye,  somewhat  resembling 
jchalkJ  In  Edinburgh  the  stone  is  of  two  sorts,  l)oth 
of  tKfem  of  d'grkvGT  cast,  the  white  in  the  one  verging 
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.  idWaiSlfi'tte'blue,  and  that  of  theMheT  t^^MS  ttltt)rdwii. 
in  B£lth  th^  bmldiri^d  are 'slight  ^alUy  V€fy  thif^  ahd  ^ 
tertcfetity  to  finery  iti  exterior  decoi^dtiotis  is  p6rc?<^ptibli^ 
th€f  (x>)<W)'^di^  being  (here  a  hi^oume  otn^tn^ikU  Iti 
Edinbtif^h  the  ^tyle  of  building  is  plainer  j  the  colon- 
tiad^  is  seldom  fteen|  and  the  taste  that  there  prevails 
of  fotigh  chifseling  the  stone,  which  I  have  seldoid 
§^eii  any  Where  el^e,  takes  off  from  the  pla^ef-ltk« 
Ibok^  and  gives  to  appearance  of  much  greater  fiftti^ 
hefs  ^nd  dtabtlity.  The  walls  too  are  universally  firm 
laid  m&fsy.  From  these  peculiarities  the  vieW  of  Bath, 
ad  you  approach  it  frotti  every  side,  exhibits  fiiany  de- 
t&6hed  thaf^<*i  of  buildings  that  are  Seemingly  uncon* 
MsHieA  with  eiach  other:  that  of  the  neW-town  of 
Edinbnrghi  wherever  it  can  be  ^een  utidontffecled  with 
the  dld-town,  is  one  latgfe  ponderous  unifiai^ih  mafs, 
feetiietited^  as  it  wfere,  together  by  indifsoluble  bands. 
Indeed,  to  my  taste,  the  great  uniformity  in  the  height 
6f  the  houses  there,  no  house  being  permitted  by  law 
to  fexceed  three  stories,  gives  a  heavy  s^men^fs  of  look 
to  the  vi^hole  which  you  would  not  expect  when  the  se- 
piarate  parts  are  cbrtsidfered.  Yet,  on  the  whole^  I  cannot 
help  agreeing  with  the  Roman  architect,  whose  words 
Are  often  her^  cjuoted,  in  thinkings  that>  taketit  all  in 
all,  the  new-tbwn  of  Editiburgh  is  thfe  flnefet  town  I  hav^ 
hitherto  seen— the  architect  saidj  iA  Europe,  through 
which  he  had  travelled  5  for  although,  said  he,  there 
ite  doubiltfs  fiber  palaces  in  Italy  than  atiy  thing  it 
fcah  boAst;  yet  these  are  so  much  bletided  there  with 
ineaner  buildings,  as  greatly  to  hurt  the  general  ap- 
pekrance  of  the  whole;  a  palace,  whose  tttarble  co- 
lumns rise  proudly  emirient  in  itiajesrio  stat^lioefs^ 
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^fig-often  dontigucH>i8  to^a  ruin^  smkh^  shop,  or  a 
{|'^g«*stye;  wher«a»  here,  every  houie  t'm&  wkh  anoth^t 
ki  neatffefs  and  propriety  ^  and,  ^  eaqh  4'ii^r^  ftoxA 
the  other  in  some  lefser.partkulars,  aGcording  to  iht 
taste  (yf  the  owi^er,  cpititons  are  ofl^n  divided  a$  t4 
which  of  them  ought  to  be  entitled  to  pre-eminence/' 

Our  traveHer  makes  a  few  remarks  on  the  style  of 
thearchitect^re  of  some  of  the  pubUc  buildings,  whieh^ 
thoBgh  they  discover  a  correct  taste,  and  a  due  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  fine  artis,  we  mu&t  omit.  Hi* 
dbservatfons  on  the  Register  Office  being  of  a  differetit 
east,  we  sbill  beg  leave  to  transcribe. 

**  This  mafsy  pile  of  building,  says  he,  is  appropri- 
ated to  owe  of  the  most  useful  purposes  that  can  be 
conceived;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  nothing 
of  the  same  sort  is  established  in  England;  for  many 
are  the  benefits  that  would  result  from  it.  Before, 
landed  property  of  any  kind  in  this  country  can  be 
transferred  from  one  owner  to  another,  the  transactiort 
is  invalid,  as  I  was  told,  until  the  deed  of  transfer  be 
registered  in  a  public  register  kept  for  thut  purpose: 
and  in  this  building,  which  is  so  constructed  that  it 
cannot  be  consumed  by  fire,  the  whole  of  these  re- 
gisters are  preserved :  and  what  is  still  of  greater  con- 
sequence, no  mortgage  upon  landed  property  can  be 
of  any  avail  until  the  mortgage  be  registered  in  the 
same  office;  so  that  by  examining  the  records,  which 
can  be  done  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  any  man  wh6 
is  to  lend  money  upon  mortgage  can  know  whether 
any  previous  mortgage  is  in  force  respecting  that  Idnd, 
and  the  amount  of  it,  so  that  it  is  the  lender's  own 
fault  if  he  ever  ry^xxt  the  smallest  risk  of  losing  his 


litency.' 'T^e'xo^  perfect  certarnty  is^ 

tbieil  ntett  of  linded  properfy  iti  Scdtland  cstti  get  inoney^ 
up<;>n'ih^«^g€-'ihtich  fhofe  Ireadily,   and  on  easier* 
terms^  Hhatti' those  Hi -England;  by  ^hich  means  pro- 
prietors  of  land  there  find  no  difficulty  in  apportioning 
thfeir  substance  among  younger  children  in  what  man- 
ner  they  pleiase^  without  the  risk  of  law-suits^  or  othei' 
ruinous  obstructions  in  the  way.     In  one  county  of 
England^  and  SL  part  of  two  others,  I  believe  that  a* 
similar  institution  exists:  but  no  such  thing  is  known 
in  any  other  part  of  that  kingdom ;  which  is  often  a 
source  of  much  family  distrefs  to  honest  landholders, 
of  occasional  lofs  of  property  to  others,  and  a  temp- 
tation to  frauds,  by  the  insidious  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, that  tends  to  derange  the  economy  of  the  state. 
Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  this  institution  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  the  kingdcmi?   I  do  not  my- 
self pretend  to  answer  this  question,  because  it  requires 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  chicaneries  of  legislation 
than  I  as  yet  pofsefs;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  only 
objection  to  this  that  is  usually  held  out  to  the  public 
as  the  cause  of  it,  is  but  a  pretext,  and  that  there  must 
be  in  this  something  more  than  meets  the  eye,  though 
what  that  is,  I  must  leave  others  who  are  better  read"' 
than  I  am  in  the  machinations  of  mankind  to  de- 
cypher.  ^ 
"  It  is  usually  said,  that  land  owners  universally^^ 
oppose  this  measure,  because  it  would  lay  open  to  the 
public  the  state  of  their  finances.     In  matters  of  this 
sort  I  consider  experience  as  better  than  any  sort  of 
reasoning:  and,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  l^ihd-A 
holders  in  Scotland  are  at  least  as  anxiotlt^  t^tconceal " 
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the  ^t^te  of.  their  priv^t^.  <W^  ^  as.^IroiMk  qf 
^giff iqg  away^  as  those  of  Englaodi  to  the  b^t .  aji^  < 
vantage,,  bad  this  consid/sra^ion  been  experUif^ce^:  as  A|jl 
evil,  it  must  have  been  complaincrd  of  by  them  a?  sucb« 
Xhe^tru^h  is^  they  experience  it  to  be  quite  the  reverse^^ 
\Vhen  a  man  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  feels  himself, 
reduced  to  the  necefsity  of  borrowing  money  upoa 
n^ortgage,  this  circumstance  never  fails  to  transpire, 
by  one  means  or  other;  and  it  is  twenty  to  one  that^. 
the  amount  of  such  mortgages  is  greatly  magnifijed. 
One  calls  it  a  thousand  pounds;  another  states  it  to 
be  two:  as  it  pafses  from  one  hand  to  another  it  mag- 
nifies lik^  a  snow-ball,  and  where  there  is  no  meant 
of  detection  or  correcting  erroneous  statements,  the 
debts  of  an  unfortunate  person  under  this  predicament 
will  be  magnified  to  twenty  times  their  real  amount. 
In  vain  does  the  unfortunate  sqfferer,  under  these. cir- 
cumstances, try  to  invalidate  these  reports,  by  stating 
the  real  truth.  His  representation  of  things  is  disre- 
garded; and,  as  no  means  remain  for  establishing  the 
truth  beyond  a  pofsibility  of  doubt,  the  report  is  be- 
lieved, and  he  in  vain  endeavours  to  obtain  a  tempo- 
rary supply  to  relieve  some  accidental  distrefs,  though 
he  pofsefses  the  means  of  granting  the  most  ample  se- 
curity. No  one  will  enter  into  the  investigation;  all 
are  unwilling  to  give  a  harsh  answer  to  his  application^ 
acid  therefore  every  one  declares  at  once  their  good 
wishes,  .and  regret  at  their  inability  to  follow  their 
inclination  in  respect  to  this  particular.  Where  a  re- 
gister exists,  no  such  tantalising  can  be  experienced. 
Ajv  agent  who  is  empow^ered  to  lend  money  is  no 
^ner  appli^  to  for  that  purpose,  than  he  at  once. 
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i»U!!!ifda  df  dnufsey  raqnifiifa^  lightbnf -an  atfested^e^p^ 
6f>na  searchxrf- tK*^^  register:  6f»mcwtgages  for  ^uekait; 
estate,  which  is  alwaya  -provided  for  t(uki'jpurpo$e4 
After  thrs  no  mrsrepreseatation  cah  pafs  eurrentk  The 
truth  is  exactly  known^  and  the  parties  are  at  liberty 
to  act  as  their  judgment  shaU  direet.  It  is  a  fair  mer- 
cantile transaction,  where  doubt  is  removed,  aad 
friendship  is  ont  of  the  question.  The  borrower  con- 
siders himself  as  under  no  obligation  to  the  lender, 
and  matters  go  on  in  the  ordinary  course  of  businefs. 
Iti  fact,  it  is  found  that  no  person  but  lenders  of  money 
feel  the  smallest  inclination  to  pry  into  these  matter?; 
and  if  others  did  so,  the  expence  of  searching  the  re- 
gister is  enough  to  prevent  people  from  doing  so  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  mere  idle  curiosity.  Even 
curiosity  itself  is  blunted  from  the  certainty  that  it  can 
be  satisfied  whenever  it  pleases;  and  thus  it  is  that  the 
situation  of  men's  private  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  in 
Middlesex,  and  one  of  the  ridings  in  Yorkshire,  where 
k  register  for  mortgages  is  established  by  law,  is  le& 
the  subject  of  private  speculation  than  in  other  parts 
of  England.  From  all  these  consideratiods  I  cannot 
help  viewing  it  as  one  6f  the  most  useful  political 
regulations  I  know,  and  therefore  I  most  heartily  wish 
it  were  universally  adopted  over  the  whole  kingdom.** 
A  traveller,  whose  mind  was  affected  by  considera- 
tions 'of  this  cast,  could  not  examine  the  cjapital  of  a 
country  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  held  a  distin- 
guished rank  among  nations  as  an  independent  king- 
dom, arid  whose  constitution  of  government  so  much 
resembled  6ur  own,  without  taking  a  retrospective 
view  of  the  ancient  state  of  its  government;  especially 
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in  the  executive  UepartmeTitd  tJf  it,  cotiipkred  with  tfii 
pr^senL  In  regard  to  legiitatiqn,  though  tbe.^sext'  oi 
power  be  removed,  and  the  mode  of  procedare  3ome-^ 
what  altered,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in 
this  respect  Scotland  has  been  muqh  benefited  by  the 
change;  for  though  some  things  might  doubtlefs  be 
altered  for  the  better,  vet  he  tUnks  there  can  be  no 
Aoubt  that  the  liberties  of  the  subject  and  the  general 
tranquillity  are  much  better  secured  under  the  forma 
pf  the  British,  than  they  ever  could  have  been  under 
those  that  had  been  established  in  the  Scottish  par- 
liament. We  regret  that  we  cannot  follow  our  cor- 
respondent  in  his  interesting  observations  on  this  bead. 
He  visited  the  ParIiament»house,  which  he  considers 
as  a  beautiful  vestige  of  the  abilities  of  our  forefathers; 
in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  fine  arts;  for^ 
though  it  be  of  smaller  dimensions  than  Westminster- 
hall,  he  thinks  it  superior  in  elegance  and  splendour. 
He  takes  a  slight  view  of  the  present  executive  depart- 
ment of  government  in  this  kingdom,  in  as  far  as  re- 
spects the  administration  of  justice;  and  here  also^ 
unlefs  it  be  the  court  of  tythes,  here  called  the  court 
of  teindsy  he  is  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  that 
part  of  the  country  of  which  he  is  a  native.  But  in 
Kcspect  to  the  court  of  tythes,  he  shows  with  great 
force  of  reasoning  the  manifold  advantages  that  Scot- 
land derives  from  the  modifications  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  since  the  reformation,  and  sincerely  regrets 
that  nothing  of  the  same  sort  has  ever  yet  been  thought 
applica.ble  to  England.  He  also  glances  at  some  other 
beneficial  changes  in  its  political  situation  that  Scot- 
land has  derived  from  the  severe  convulsions  to  which 
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it'was' subjected  at  the  reformation.  It  is,9ur  opiniQ/^ 
that  if  ttie  aulfior  would  digest  this  article  anew^^g^- 
greater  care,  and  enlarge  upon  some  beads  that  are 
slightly  glanced  at,  it  might  be  made  a  very  interesting 
publication  by  Itself.  .^ 

' '  After  surveying  the  whole  of  the  Parliament-hon^t 
that  stands  above  the  level  of  the  street,,  he  exprefijea 
his  surprise  at  being  desired  to  walk  down  a  dark  turn* 
pike  stair  which  was  lighted  by  the  feeble  glimmering, 
of  a  lamp  that  was  scarcely  distinguishable  as  they  en- 
tered from  the  sunshine,  to  visit  the  advocates  library. 
He  says,  he  felt  a  wish  to   be  excused  from  going 
through  this  part  of  the  etiquette,  as  he  conceived  it 
to  be,  but,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  his  guide, 
he  followed  him  with  caution;  but  was  surprised  at 
being  introduced  into  a  suite  of  apartments,  which,  if 
not  elegant,  are  at  least  spacious,  and  by  no  means  ill 
lighted,  from  windows  that  have  a  free  open  area  be- 
fore them  on  the  back  part,  which  overlook  the  roofs 
of  houses  below  them  still  on  that  side.    These  apart- 
ments  are  filled  with  a  choice  and  numerous  collection  ,^ 
of  books,  of  which  the  printed  catalogue,  consisting 
of  several  volumes  in  folio,  besides  several  other  vo-  ^ 
lumes  in  MS.  not  yet  ready  for  the  prefs,  lie  upon  a-j 
table  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  visitors;  with,  the 
librarian  and  afsistant  in  waiting,  to  bring  any  book 
that  shall  be  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  being  con-^  , 
suited,   or  making  extracts  from  them  if  necefsary. . 
There  was  something  so  pleasing  in  this  kind  of  sur- 
prise, and  the  politenefs  and  regularity  here  observed  ^ 
were  so  agreeable,  that  he  took  pains  to  infohn  him- 
self  of  the  origin  of  this  institution,  and  the  rules  esta- 
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blished  for  the  management,  of  its  concerns,  his  aq^ 
cJbtktit  tjf  which  we  lihall  present  the  reader  in^his  ovj^ 

*>  *^!AS)but  tbie  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  perso^ 
tiamed  Dtntcan  Fotbes  was  President  of  the  Court  of 
Sefsion  (the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  Scotland) 
wiio  was  a  man  of  great  stretch  of  mind  and  active 
cnct^es.     He  had  often  in  his  younger  days  felt  the 
inconvenience  that  resulted^  to  students  of  the  law 
oepecially^  from  the  want  of  books;  many  of  which 
that  are  of  great  use  for  occasional  consultation,  are 
too  expensive^  as  well  as  too  difficult  to  be  found,  to  be 
proper  for^  private  library.     He,  therefore,  in  con- 
junction with  a  few  others  of  similar  dispositions  with 
himself,  devised  the  plan  of  the  present  library.    They 
began  by  giving  a  donation  of  all  the  books  they  se- 
verally pofsefsed,  that  they  thought  suitable  for  the 
purpose^  and  establishing  a  fund  for  its  future  support. 
The  Faculty  of  Advocates^  as  it  is  here  called^  that  is, 
.  counsellors  at  law,  is  a  numerous  and  respectable  body 
of  men;  most  gentlemen  of  landed  property  in  that 
kingdom,  pursuing  that  line  of  study,  though  many  of 
them  do  not  afterwards  follow  it  as  a  businefs.    As 
node  are  admitted  into  this  body  until  they  have  un- 
dergcHie  a  serious  examination  and  been  approved  of, 
tfa%f  being  admitted  into  that  rank  is   accounted  an 
honourable  distinction,  and  a  proof  that  the  person 
who  enjoys  it  has  obtained,  at  least,  a  liberalxducation. 
Of  course  there  are  many  candidates  for  this  honour; 
it  was  therefore  decreed  by  the  Faculty,  that  every  per- 
son, on  his  admifsion  into  that  clafs,  should  pay  a  sum, 
I  believe  a  hundred  pounds,  to  be  applied  to  the  supr 
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port  of  the  library ;  \n  ocmsequence  of  whitb^  eftdk 
monfaer  is  entitled  to  borrow  what  books  he  sfaall  ia» 
dine  from  the  library^  on  granting  a  receipt  &r  tfae 
Bame^  which  implies  that  the  person  so  borrowing  it 
must  return  it  to  the  library  on  or  before  a  certaifi  day 
facb  year^  wbe&  a  coniplete  revisal  of  the  whole  imm 
be  made  by  a  set  of  inspectors  appointed  for  that  pur^ 
pose.     The  amount  of  the  monies  thus  ari&ingj  baj& 
been  found  on  an  average  of  years,  sufficient,  afttr 
paying  the  librarian  and  an  afsitsmt,  and  all  other  ^xt 
pences,  to  enable  the  trustees,  as  I  was  totd,  to  pur^- 
f^ase  books  to  the  amount  of  five  lumdred  pounds  each 
year.     A  committee  of  five  gentlemen  is  appointei^ 
Annually  from  among  the  members,  to  act  as  trustees 
for  the  management  of  the  library,  who  are  authprised 
and  required  to  employ  the  whole,  after  deducting  ne«- 
cefsary  expences,  in  purchasing  books,  in  th^e  (pboice 
of  which  they  are  left  without  controul.    This  I  con*- 
ceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  devices  I  have 
ever  heard  of  for  choosing  a  proper  library  of  books^ 
for  as  non^  of  these,  trustees,  according  to  their  rules^ 
can  be  continued  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  tinie^ 
it  is  almost  impofsible  that  books  in  any  one  depart* 
inept  of  science  can  be  long  neglected;  for,  among 
the  changes  that  are  thus  ever  succeeding  each  other, 
some  individual  will   be  found  who   has  a  taste  for 
every  branch  of  scieqce,  who  will  then  take  caiie  W 
supply  its  deficiences  in  that  line;  and  no  one  can  be 
continued  so  long  a^s  to  give  him  an  opportunity. of 
overloading  it  in  his  favourite  department.     As  the 
library  has  been  now  continued  under  this  wise  ma^ 
nagement  for  above  one  hundrejl  years,  and  as  &w 
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ht>ck$^t  imkm^h  tber«  c^  be  ^li^nated,  and  at 
gidndeiiim  who  ilnd  't^Mmselves  pof^faed  of  rare  and 
valu^Uie:  bodcB^  are  forward  in  giving  them  in  presents 
to  an  institution  where  they  can  be  of  much  greater 
putblic  benefit  than  th^y  ever  could  be  of  in  a  private 
collection^  it  is  easy.to.  conceive  that  it  must  soon  be^ 
$ome  a  most  excellent  collection*  Indeed^  it  is  at  thi$ 
^oment^  as  I  conceive^  the  very  best  general  collection 
of  books  in  this  kingdom ;  and  in  a  century  more, 
should  no  general  calamity  derange  the  state  cf  na*- 
donal  affairs,  it  niust  become  of  infinitely  greater  value ; 
for  there, is  here. a  permanency  in  the  choosing  of  good 

^  books  that  can  scarcely  be  .found  |n  any  other  institu- 

1^  taon  that  I  have  heard  of. 

f  ^  What  chiefly  constitutes  the  value  of  this  coUeCf- 

^  Cion  is,  that  there  is  a  constant  accefsion  of  books  to  a 

great  amount  every  year,  so  that  the  collectioa  is 

^  |iot  only  good  for  one  particular  period,  like  that  of 

the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  and  many  other  collec- 
tions of  books  that  have  been  bequeathed  by  learned 
and  liberal  men.  to  the  public  in  England,  but  it  must 
continue  to  ailment  in  goodnefs  at  every  other  future 
period,  by  the  accefi>ion  of  all  good  books  that  are  on 
^le  at  the  time,  so  that  it  never  becomes  antiquated  or 
uninteresting,  as  these  of  necefsity  must  do,  and  thus 
come  to  be  of  use  only,  coinparatively  speaking,  to  a  veiy 
^mall  number  of  readers.  Justly  then  ought  this  collec- 
^on  to  beheld  dear  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis; 
4br,  yf\k\\e  k  exists,  it  will  give  a  decided  advantage  to 
^bosc  literary  characters  who  reside  here  over  those 
.  <ihat  live  perhaps  any  where  else  on  the  globe. 
^  «  What  should  render  this  library  still  more  dear  to 
\Ohr  I.  2  H 
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these  people,. is  thffe  extrejne  HbemHty  wtfe  tfcspcct  td^ 
tbe  public  that  has  always  prevailed  in  regard  to  ;ilA . 
maiiageinent^  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  at  all  tit^^,  .^ 
accefsibl^  by  every  individual.    No  qu<estions  are  a^sk^ 
at  aiiy  person  in  a  decent  drefs^  who  behayes  in  a  be? 
conning  manner  when   he  comes  inrta  the  reading* 
room.    If  he  turns  up  the  catalogue^  and  calls  £6r  any, 
nuniber  in  it,  the  book  is  immediately  brought  to  hini^    . 
if  it  be  in  at  the  timej  and  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  sit 
dowp  at  a  desk  and  read,  or  make  extracts  from  it,  dur- 
ing the  trhole  time  that  the  library  is  open  (which  i* 
from  ten  till  two)  and.be  mav  return  as  often  as  he 
pleases.    No  person,  it  is  true,  unlefs  tbofe  oi  the.  Fa*,  .: 
culij/j  is  permitted  to  carry  any  book  away;  bi^t  as  no 
literary  person  can  live  there  without  being  acquainted 
with'  some  of  the  Faculty,  it  is  easy  to  get  them  to 
grant  a  receipt  for  any  book  that  is  wanted,  when  they' 
are  s^ttisfied  that  it  will  be  properly  returned.    In  this 
way,  all  who  have  a  turn  for  readin^g  may. be- benefited  ^ 
by  it,  without  either  trouble  or  expence.     When  a 
literary  person  who  lives  at  a  distance^  and  is  engaged 
in  any  special  investigation,  shall  have  particular  use. 
for  any  book  in  that  collection,  he  may,  upon  par-.  .. 
ticular  application  for  an  individual  book  in  that  coU 
lectibn,  obtain  it,  upon  complying  with  cert^^^n  form^,. 
that  have  been  devised  for  that  purpose.  ; 

"  It'  was   intended  that   this  library  should   {lavi* , 
been  transferred  to  the  Register  Office,,  with  a  view,- to  ,. 
guard  against  accidents  by  £ire;  but  when  they  capief  ,.. 
to  consider  the  numerous  inconveniencies  that  woul4  , 
arise  Trom  that  removal,  in  r^ard  to  the  cqn%u^j^g^ 
books  by  council  on  a  sudden  emergency  re^5C{Mf)S  ^ 
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certain  facts  or  opinions^  that  measure  was  for;  the  pr^*; .... 
tent  postponed. .  In  the.ipean  while,  it  is,  I  beligve,  in.  , 
agitation,  to  make  some  neceFsary  additions  contif  ^ 
gttous  to  its  present  scite,  and  to  have  the  whole  made. . . 
fire-ptoof..;  Every  person  who  considers  the  value  o£  .. 
that  di^pot^  and  the  risk  it  at  present  riins  on  that  score>  . 
mu^t  be  anxious  for  the  fulfilment  of  that, plan,  and 
therefore  ought  to  deprecate  all  unnecefsary  expence  to    , 

be  incurred  on  that  account;  for  this  is  unfortunately 

« 

a  circumstance  that  h^s  frustrated  many  of  the  most 
useful  enterprises  that  have  been  attempted  in  Scot- 
knd/' 
,  We  must  rtot  follow  our  traveller  in  his  remarks  on 
St.  Giles's  church j  and  the  improvements  of  which  he 
thinks  it  susceptible,  io  order  th^t  we  may  be  the  bet* 
ter  ab\t  to  attend  to  some  of  his  other  more  interest-* 
ing  speculations.  •  ; 

It  will  be  eadily.con(!eived  that  the  state  of  (he  Uni^ 
versity  would  not  escape  the  notice  of  a  person  who 
teems  to  be  so  desirous  of.  becoming  acquainted  with 
eyery  institution  that  promises  to  have  an  influence  on 
the  morals  and  manners,  and  general  happinefs  of  the 
people.  Viator  has  accordingly  bestowed  a  due  degree 
of  attention. to  this  Important  article. 

**  To  one,  he  says,  who  has  visited  Oxford  or  Cam* 
bfid^,  ind  has  heard  of  the  celebrity  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  fldinburgh,  few  things  Can  be  conceived  that 
coirespond  lefs  with  the  ideas  he  has  naturally  formed 
of  it, than  the  situation  of  that  University.  An  abor^  - 
tive  a^etnpt,  it  is  true,  is  there  exhibited  to  erect  a  su* 
perb  ^dbKc  building  for  the  purposes  of  an  university^ 
which  has.  been  stopped  for  many  years  for  want  ff 
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funds  to  carry  it  on,  not  only  before  it  was  half  com- 
pleted, but  before  the  very  foundations  of  the  greatest 
part  of  it  have  been  laid.     This  exhibit?  a  specimen  pf 
the  gigantic/ ideas  of  men  when  they  contemplate  some 
of  the  public  structures  of  antiquity,  and  wish  to  Tie 
with  them  in  th^  fine  arts  without  taking  into  the  ac- 
count all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    The  truth 
is,  that  the  University  of  Edinburgh  arose  from  a  con- 
currenoe  of  accidental  circumstances,  and  has,  from  the 
same  causes,  attained  its  eminence  as  a  literary  school, 
almost  without  patronage  or  public  support  of  any 
kind.   Its  pecuniary  funds  have  been  at  all  times  lowicr 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  university  in  Europe;  and  it 
t^ill,  perhaps,  be  found,  that  its  celebrity  originatfd 
fi<om  that  very  Source.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain' 
that  from  that  cause  the  teaching  rooms  of  the  lec- 
turers have  been  always  remarked  for  their  uncommon 
meannefs  almost  beyond  all  others.     It  is  to  this  cir- 
cumstance too,  that  we  must  Ascribe  the  total  want  of 
^very  thing  that  beard  a  resemblance  to  that  monastic 
System  of  government  which  prevails  in  most  other 
iiniversities.    The  profefsors  ^njoy  scarcely  any  sala- 
hes,  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  them  drawing 
only  on  that   score,   as  I  was  afsured,  about  thirty 
pounds  a  year;  few  of  them  have  houses  appropriated 
to  the  institution.   They  live  in  the  town,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  follow  the  businef&  of  a  physician  or  divine, 
tad  only  resort  to  their  lecturing  rooms  at  the  hours 
appointed  to  meet  their  students.    The  students,  too, 
enjoy  an  equal  degree  of  fteedotn  as   the  profefsors; 
they  lodge  where  they  can  among  th^  inhabitants  of 
the  place :  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any  particular 
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badge  or  drefs,  nor  are  any  farther  under  the  eontroul 
of  the  profefsors  than  a  sense  of  their  own  interest 
leads  them  to  follow.  They  attend  the  lectures  wbi^n 
they.  wiU^  and  when  they  please  they  may  absent  them- 
selves without  being  liable  to  any  severe  reprehension 
on  that  account.  In  shorty  having  once  paid  the  price 
of  a  ticket  of  admifsion  for  one  year  (three  guineas) 
they  are  enUtled  to  be  admitted  to  a  course  of  lectures 
for  one  season^  which  lasts  for  six  months,  usually  five 
days  in  the  week^  each  lecture  being  for  the  space  of 
one  hour;  so  that  it  is  not  fpr  form's  sake  only  that 
they  attend  here^  but  for  serious  and  deliberate  study. 

*^  There  is  no  particular  course  of  studies  here  pre* 
Kribed^  farther  than  respects  languages ;  the  profefsors 
are^  in  this  respect^  totally  independent  of  each  olher, 
and  the  students  are  at  Jiberty  to  attend  any  one  they 
ahall  incline.  Thus^  it  happens^  that  a  profefsorwho 
has  great  celebrity,  will  sometimes  make  a  clafs  amount 
to  three  or  four  hundred  where  his  predecefsor  in  the 
name  chair  had  not  above  fifteen  or  twenty*  This  is 
a  atrong  stimulus  to  exertion  on  his  part:  nor  is  it 
worth  the  while  df  a  man  of  inferior  talents^  but  who 
may  have  powerful  connections,  to  solicit  a  profefsor*s 
ehair  in  this  university;  for  here  he  must  live  neglected 
jBLfid  in  want.  Such  are  the  principal' causes  of  the  ce- 
lebrity of  this  university :  nor  can  thene  be  any  doubt 
that  if  its  pecuniary  funds  were  to  be  greatty  augw 
mented,  the  same  want  of  literarv  ardour  would  be  felt 
here  as  in  most  other  seminaries  of  learning  i  if,  in« 
deed,  the  study  of  science  be  entitled  to-  that  name. 
From  these  circumstances  also  originates  the  pecu- 
liarity alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that 
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there  arc  ftw  objects  to  be  met  in  the  streets,  or  public 

'  placeis,  or  private  aA^ellingsy  that  serve  to  piit  you' in 

mind  of  an  university.'    The  studentii  ihitigle  with  the 

•  mafs'of  the  inhabitants,  so  that  althotigh  their  total 

liumber  may  exceed  a  thousand,  yoa  are  not  sensible 

of  one  being  there  unlefs  when  they  are  going  out  or 

'  ilito  the  college  itself.  .  :^ ; 

'♦There  is  also  a  very  good  library  belonging  to  tlhis 
university,  the  funds  for  its  support*  arising  from*  a 
'  small  fee  paid  by  each  student  on  his  matriculation, 
or  entry  to  the  university.  This  library  is  appropriated 
entirely  to  the  use  of  the  profefsors,  and  to  the  students, 
^ho  may  carry  hcnne  any  bo'ok'in  it  they  choose,  upon 
depositing  in  the  hands  of  the  librarian  the  price  of 
such  book,  this  money  being  returned  when  th^  book 
is  replaced  in  the  library  in  good  condition.  This  is 
a  simple  and  efficacious  expedient  to  prevent  the  Ibfs 
of  books^  which  might  be  succefsfully  adopted  oti  many 
other  occasions. •*  ^ 

Our  correspoiident^s  time  was  so  wholly  occupied 
oh  these  and  similar  inquiries  while  he  staid  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  be  could  find 
leisure  to  take  a  view  from  the  Calton-hill  before' he 
left  that  place.     "  I  should  certainly,  says  he,  have 
shifted  this  load  from  my  shoulders,  'by  alledgtng  aci 
an  excuse  to  myself  that  I  had  already  seen  so  mix\y 
of  the  objects  that  must  enter  into  the  view*  from 
thence,  that  I  could  form  a  Very  adequate  notion  of 
the  nature  of  the  prospects,  had  it  liot  been  for  the 
.importunity  bf  a  friend,  vyho  urged  me  so  strongly 
npt  to  go  away  without  walking  round  that  Uill,*  tha( 
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I  could  not  resist  it,  and  I  now  consider  mysejf.at 
much  indebted  to^him  for  that  kindne(k.  . .    . 

^'  It  was  evening  before  I  codd.  accompUsb  this 
task;  the  sun  had  declined  considerably,  though  it  was 
still  about  an  hour  above  the  horizon  when  we  set  out 
on  this  excursion.  Tired  as  I  was  with  incefsant 
walking  throughout  the  whok  day,  T  found  it  was  an 
^arduous  task  to  climb  the  steep  ascent,  it  being  ex* 
tremely  hot,  the  sun  beaming  full  upon  us  from^e 
north-west  as  we  mounted  a  narrow  windix^  latie  be- 
tween two  rows  of  houses,  which  rose  like  steps  of 
stairs  above  one  another  on  either  hand;  at  length  we 
got  beyond  the  line  of  houses,  and  kh  a  little  refreshed 
by  a  small  bree;^,  which  somewhat  revived  our  spirits, 
and  made  us  push  forward  till  we  reached  the  level 

.  c£  the  walk;  we  found  there  a  rustic  resting  place, 
which  was  extremely  acceptable.  From  this  spat  the 
eye  instinctively  ranged  over  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
whose  features  exhibited  more  of  boldnefs,  conjoined 
with  amenity,  than  any  thing  I  had  ever  yet  behdd* 
The  tops  of  the  double  range  of  houses  we  had  just 
pafsed  were  now  seen,  as  it  were,  under  our  feet.  .  The 
Register  Office,  and  the  high  buildings  adjoining  to  it, 
rose  bold  in  front,  with  the  walk  of  Leith,  now  crowded 
with  pafsengers,  male  and  female,  in  the  fullest  splen- 
dour of  drefs,  mellowed  by  the  yellowish  tints  of  the 
evening  sky,  and  enlivened  by  the  sweetest  reflexes 
from  buildings  ^nd  other  objects,  contrasted  by  the 
rich  verdure  of  the  vale  below,  operated  like  a  charm 

.  that  was  infinitely  soothing.  A  Mahometan  might 
have  said  that  these  were  the  Houris  of  paradise  sport*- 
ing  in  the  wanton  air.    To  the  westward,  by  the' bo tr 
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torn  of  the  castte,  was  ise^n  a  rich  Vale  waving  witfcif " 
luxuriant  crops  of  cbrn^  intermixed  with  verdant  fidd», 
and  trees^  and  cottages^  and  shining  vilks  of  wealthy 
citizens^  bounded  at  no  great  distance  on  the  I'ight  by' 
•a  bolder  hill ;  the  Fbrth^  here  a  spacioiis  river^'wihd^- 
ing  behind  it^  with  hills  on  hills  rising  beyond^  tiU 
they  were  at  length  lost  in  the  luminous  hazt,  that 
now  obscured  them  by  its  brightnefs.  I  was  told^ 
4hat  by  the  morning  light,  the  hills  beyond  StirKng 
(above  thirty  miles  distance)  could  be  distinctly  seen; 
but  the  objects  were  now  so  indefinite,  that  fancy  could 
form  a  fairy  picture  to  itself  that  might  out-rival  the 
dplendour  of  eastern  magnificence. 

^*  The  transition  from  the  western  view  tathat  oh. 
the  north  was  easy  and  natural.  The  farthest  hills^ 
tiow  nearer,  rose  with  a  bolder  prptninence,  which,  in 
a  graver  tone  of  colouring,  served  to  relieve  the  bright* 
nefs  df  the  former  scene.  The  Forth  here  spread 
wide,  interspersed  with  islands,  and  enlivened  by  fish* 
ing  boats,  finely  bounding  the  variegated  champaign 
that  stretched  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  s<i* 
veral  mile$.  Proceeding  onwards  upon  a  level  walk 
eastward  that  turned  in  a  circular  form  continually  16 
the  right,  on  which  side  the  view  was  ever  bounded 
by  the  rising  hill,  fresh  ol)jects  opened  on  the  eye  ieU 
every  step.  The  town  of  Leith,  though  a  mile  distant^ 
appears  almost  beneath  us.  The  island  called  In6h 
Keith  before"  it,  seems  there  to  narrow  the  Frithy  tfiW 
forms  a  safe  and  commodious^  roadstead  for  numet\SMs 
ships;  many  are  now  at  anchor,  some  of  them  ships 
of  war  of  considerable  size }  and  various  vefsels  of'  lefs 
burden  are  plying  about  in  all  directions^  saai  to^give 
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great  life  ta  the  scene.  The  rising  ground  of  Fife  be* 
yond  it,  chequered  by  various  coloured  fields,  and  un* 
dulated  by  hills  of  diversified  forms,  seem  to  rejoice  in 
the  parting  smiles  of  the  sim;  while  the  Grampian 
taioiintains  far  behind  are  scarcely  seen  to  mark  a  trace 
<m  the  faint  horizon.  Onward  as  we  move,  the  Forth 
expands  itself  into  an  ocean;  no  object  marks  its  dis<- 
tftnt  entrance  except  the  isle  of  May,  which  seems  a 
doubtful  bank:  but  bold  upon  the  right  the  Bafs,  a 
perpendicular  rock  that  rises  in  the  sea  with  its  flat 
top,  finely  contrasts  the  easier  conic  swell  of  north 
Berwick  Law;  the  bay  of  Inveresk,  spreading  wide 
within  land,  is  now  spotted  with  white  sails  in  various 
points  of  view.  Onward  a  few  steps,  and  the  hill  of 
•Arthur's  seat  comes  plump  upon  the  eye,  and  inter- 
cepts the  view.  His  bold  and  rugged  rocks  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  smooth  vale  below;  the  abbey 
of  Holy  rood- house,  and  its.  ruined  church,  standing 
tetween,  almost  beneath  your  feet.  Moving  onward 
the  eye  still  struggles  in  vain  to  look  forward,  till  it 
teaches  the  perpendicular  front  of  Salisbury  rock% 
beyond  >yhich  it  stretches  far  into  an  open  country  tb 
ihe  south,  without  almost  noticing  the  Cannongatt 
Immediately  under  feci.  Soon  is  the  distant  view  con- 
tracted by  the  bolder  rise  of  the  Pentland  hills^  which 
range  to  the  westward  in  tnany  a  varying  form  till 
they  are  lost  in  the  west,  forming  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  an  extensive  vale,  beyond  the  castle,  which, 
though  high  when  seeti  from  other  points  of  view, 
now  sinks  below  the  horizon. 

**  This  sketch  will  serve  to  convey  but  a  very  faint 
idea  indeed  of  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  objects 


liui^>i^n%  to  diversify  the  features  of  the  ever- varying 
laadscape  that  presents  itself  in  going  along  ttxis  en- 
chanting walk»  The  w^Ik  itself  has  been  cut  but  with 
.snore'tast<ej  thsoi  labour  or  expeiice^  upon  the  side  'of 
the  hA\j  merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  level 
"jsarth'  about  twelve  feet  broad,  which  follows  the  xon« 
4o.or  of  ihe  hill  in  its  various  prominencies  and  depref- 
sions,  without  any  other  rule  than  to  preserve  still, its 
l)QFizontal  levels  till  nearly  it  completes  the  circle; 
l)eing  about  a  mile,  as  I  conceive  it^  in  length.  Those « 
persons  who.  are  old  enough  to  have  seen  the  first  Pa* 
.novama  that  was  exhibited  in  Leicester-fields,  wiH 
perhaps  recollect  something  ^f  the  prospect;  though 
ihe  ^tist  who  executed  it,  being  then  biit  a  novice 
in  that  profefsion,  was  far  from  being  able^  as  I  have 
.been  told,  to.  do  any  thing  like  that  justice  to  the  scene, 
"which  is.  so  conspicuous  in  those  that  are  there  exhi^ 
bitf^  in  the  present  day.  I  should  have  had  reason 
ever  to  regret  it,  had  my  indolence  prevented  me  from 
Jieeing  this  incomparable  view;  nor  should  I  have  be- 
^mdge4  the  labour  bad  it  .cost  me  a  month,  itist^ad 
.«f  a  .couple  of  bQurs>  to  have  accomplished  it.  Yet 
iRich  is  human  indolence,  that  n^any  persons  here,  who 
i)ave  it  in  their  power  to  see  this  delightful  prospect 
Any  day  they  please,  have  never  seen  it  Fashion,  not 
td#te,  i&  all-powcrfol  in  matters  of  recreation.  This 
3V]aIk  is  ^pt  now  in  vogue.  A  phiioBOpher^'niigfat  loiter 
awa,y  iii  it  a  whole  day,  without  meeting  with  .ady 
otbe^r  o\)jecU  to  disturb  him  than  a  few  childreA,  arid 
some  sheep  that  eat  up.  the  spontaneous  productioiis 
of  the  bill.  The  eyeping  now  dropt  down,  in;  calm 
fi^xmi\y x,9jA  a  refreshing  coolnefs  invited  me  tdsilinter 
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there  for  some  time  to  indulge  tbe  reflections  Aat  te« 
turally  arose  on  the  occasion;  .and  it  was  with  reluc- 
tance I  could  prevail  on  ray&elf  to  retire,  in  order  to 
prepare  myself  to  pursue  my  excursion  in  proper*  time 
the  next  day."  -  '      ' 

^    — ^i——  ■  I   I       I       I      — M^pw^i^i^— —  ■      Mil        ii» m       ii|i  ■     11  w      I  Mtmi^^mmm^tmmm^ 

t  '  ' 
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.    Notices  of  an  experimental  Farm,  by  the  Duke  of 

Bedford, 

'    When  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune,  despising 
',  tbe  little  arts  that  are  so  uflavoidable  in  an  attempt  to 
exalt  one  political  party  of  men  in  the  state,  and  de- 
preciate another,  direct  their  energies  with  sober  se- 
riousnefs  to  encourage  thpse  improvements  which  tend 
.  to  augment  the  welfare  of  individuals,  and  promote  the 
prosperity  of  theicL country,  they  are  in  tbe  train  of 
ennobling  their  own  character,  of  reflecting  lustre  upon 
the  line  of  ancestors  from  whom  they  are  descended^ 
of  acquiring  an  honourable  distinction  among  their 
cptemporaries,  and  a  reputation  that  will  be  dear  t© 
distant  ages.    How  strong  ought  these  inducements 
!to  be  to  a  conduct  of  this  kind!    Yet  the  stiniiulations 
of  vanity  in  youthful  minds  are  so  strong,  the  influence 
of  example  So  powerful,  and  the  desire  of  immediate 
^distinction  so  alluring,  that  few  can  be  permitted  to 
thfink  ^seriously  of  the  importance  of  these  distinctions 
at  an  early  period  of  life;  and,  before  they  have  attained 
:the  age  when  reason  ought  to  be  matured  byexperi- 
,.eDLce,  they  too  often  find  themselves  so  deeply  engaged 
in  that  vortex  into  which  they  have  been  h^edlefsiy 
[drawn,  that  the  apparent  impofsibility  of  ever  beitig 
disengaged  from   it  deprives   them  of  the  power  6f 
making,  ev^  an  effort  to  fre^  themsehes  from  it,  tfll 
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4%r  struggling  tbue  for  a  lin^^  coQtinua)iy  tomientt 
ing  and  tormented/ they  at  last  are  swallowed  up^  and 
buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  if  they  escape  the  distinctioii 
of  being  remembered  with  detestation. 

One  man  of  considerable  rank  and  fortune  in  this 
-country  had  the  judgment  at  a  very  early  period  of  life 
to  choose  the  better  part^  and  has  thus  been  suffered 
to  enjoy  an  unimbittered  gratification  for  the  present, 
while  he  prepares  for  himself  a  niche  ii;i  the  temple  of 
fame  that  will  not  be  sodn  obliterated.  Sir  Joseph 
J^anks  will  here  present  himself  to  the  mind  of  every 
person  who  is  fond  of  literary  pursuits;  for  they  know 
that  at  that  age  in  which  most  men  of  rank  are  e£i^ 
gaged  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  varied  amusement,  he  di<> 
gested  a  plan  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  a  par- 
ticular department  of  science  that  does  honour  alike 
to  bis  understanding  and  his  dispositions;  and  with  a 
liberality  that  has  no  equal,  that  I  know  of,  in  this 
countr}"^,  and  a  firmnefs  that  admits  of  no  abatement, 
has  steadily  pursued  it  for  such  a  number  of  years,  a^ 
leaves  no  rqgret  in  the  minds  of  those  who  contemplate 
it^  but  that  it  must,  in  as  far  as  respects  his  own  per- 
sonal exertions,  but  too  soon  come  to  a  termination. 

In  the  natural  arrangements  of  the  body  politic, 
there  are  certain  duties  that  fall  to  the  share  of  every 
different  clafs  of  men,  into  which  they  necefearily  se- 
parate^ that  can  only  be  properly  discharged  by  that 
clafs  to  whose  department  they  are  suited.  Every  thing 
goes  on  in  due  order  when  this  is  done;  but  when  those 
of  one  clafs  take  upon  themselves  to  encroach  upop 
the  province  of  another,  the  whole  is  thrown  into  dis- 
order; and  fooleries,  inconsistencies,  and  distrefs^  uni- 
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versally  prevail.    The  lower  clafses  of  the  people  arc 

«aiculaled  to  labour  with  their  hands^  and  thus  to  pro- 

• 

y\4^  their  portion  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
To  those  of  higher  rank  leisure  is  afforded  for  culti^ 
•val^ng  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in  a  greater  or  lefser 
degree,  according  to  their  means  and  faculties  j  to  these 
belong  the  departments  in  which  activity,  connected 
with  skilful  arrangements,  are  required;   they  direct 
the  exertions  of  the  inferior  agents,  and  communicate 
activity  to  the  whole  machine.     These,  verging  from 
the  lower  orders  by  imperceptible  degrees,  branch  out' 
into  innumerable  divisions,  each  having  his  views  di- 
rected to  a  particular  point  only,  upon  which  self-in*- 
terest  fixes  it  with  invariable  steadinefs.     Above  these 
there  are  others  who  contemplate  general  arrange- 
ments, scientific  attainments,  and  the  fine  arts.  Among 
•all  these  orders  of  men  it  becomes  necefsary  that  the 
attrition  of  each  individual  should  be  steadily  fixed  by 
the  prospect  of  benefiting  his  condition  in  one  way  or 
other,  or  he  never  can  come  near  to  the  highest  point 
of  attainable  perfection.    Above  these  the  higher  or- 
ders risie,  who,  enjoying  afHuence,  are  above  the  line 
that  leads  to  perfection  in  the  inferior  departments; 
$0  that  this  is  unattainable  by  them,  a»  it  is  equally 
vain  in  those  in  the  lowest  spheres  to  attempt  to  rival 
them  in  those  pursuits  that  their  superior  means  put 
within  their  reach.     One  of  the  principal  duties  that 
fall  to  the  share  of  this  clafs  of  people,  is  to  furnish  the 
funds  on  which  the  active  energies  of  those  of  inferior 
wealth  may  be  exerted;  for,  towards  .the  perfecting  of 
each  department  of  industry^  science,  or  arts,  there  are 
facts^  and  materials  wanting,  on  which  ingenuity  may 
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be  exerted  with  advantage^  that  cannot  be  attauifiil 
without  an  expeace  thai  far  exceeds  the.  reach  of  ihoeir   . 
in  general  who  are  be^t  capable  of  making  the  proper 
use  of  them;  without  which  ingenuity  mtt3t  be  Mt$* 
fered  to  languish^  and  arts  stop  far  short  of,  the  per^i    . 
fection  they  might  be  made  to  attain.    It  wa&  tbiftf    . 
mode  of  reasoning,  I  have  no  doubt^  that  au^^t^d  t6. 
dir  Joseph  Banks  the  idea  of  that  institution  for  the     < 
improvement  of  science  that  he  has  so  happily  adopted. 
To  collect  facts  in  the  science  of  natural-history  (which 
was  the  department  to  which  he  peculiarly  confined  \m 
views),  innumerable  multitudes  of  persons  mjust  be.' .1 
employed  in  all  parts  of.  the  world. for  a  gfeat.Iength 
of  time^  and  the  discoveries  that  these  individuals  make 
ean  only  be  made  known  to  others  by  means  of  many     ->: 
and  expensive  publications,  which  it  is  totally  beyond  .  \t. 
the  reach  of  those,  who  have  most  need  of  these  atdi    <.  > 
to  forward  their  exertions,  to  purchase.     Sir  Joseph^      i 
therefore,  has  appropriated  a  large  proportion  of  a  very 
ample  fortune  to  the  purchasing  of  all  the  books  that 
are  published  on  that  science  in  every  part  of  the  worlds 
which  are  deposited  in  his  library,  where  they  are  opea 
to  the  inspection  at  all  times,  of  every  literary  person 
who  is  properly  recommended  to  him;     InhisJibrary      » 
they  may  read  and  write  at  their  ease,  they  being  there 
furnished  with  every  accommodation  that  caa  reodcTx : 
their  situatiion  agreeable.  .1 .      M^sir  :^sic^ 

Influenced  by  similar  considerations,  I  have  noido^blv/c  :H 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  as  I  have  been  i^c^in^fQii  Jbh^.^i^l^;  . 
best  authority,  has  set  apart  two  extensive  faf$n^  pf  ^OiH,>:?no^ 
•iderable  value,*  differently  circumst^c^d, ,  for  tb^  ^kr  1  e^ 
purpose  of  carrying  on  experipient;?,i#  ^ri0i)JLt|Uni3kt];!Ati:;is^;2v* 
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ate  necefsary  to  ascertain  doubtful  facts  that  are  wanted 
to  direct  into  a  proper  channel  the  industrious  exertions 
of  fh^' practical  farmer,  with  a  view  to  bring  agricul- 
ture^ as  a  pl>aclical  arty  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  per- 
fection than  it  hath  hitherto  attained.  This  has  be^n 
long  a  thing  ardently  wished  for  by  every  person  who 
ha9^  made  that  department  of  businefs  his  particular 
study;  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  forai 
such  an  institution  by  the  means  of  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion; all  of  which  have  proved  unsuccefsful,  chiefly 
from  the  difficulty  there  has  always  been  found,  first, 
to  obtain  funds  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  wanted; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  want  of  concord  and  unanimity 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  among  such  a  numerous 
body  of  persons,  whose  intellectual  powers  are  so  dif- 
ferent, and  whose  objects  for  uniting  are  so  discordant, 
as  to  render  it  impofsible  for  any  operations  to  be  so 
conducted  as  not  to  give  disgust  to  many  of  the  mem^- 
bers,  who  'withdraw  themselves  from  it  so  soon  as  to 
bring  it  to  an  unsuccefsfiil  termination.  From  the 
well  k^own  good  sense,  firmnefs,  and  steadinefs  of 
character  of  the  nobleman  who  has  determined  to  carry 
into  ^ect  this  measure,  there  is  much  greater  reason 
to  hope  it  will  prove  succefsful  than  any  other  plan  of 
the  simne  sort  that  has  ever  hitherto  been  devised  in 
this  country.  The  person  the  duke  has  made  choice 
of  for  superintending,  arranging^  and  conducting  these 
experiments  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  is  well 
known  fei^ his  talents  and  knowledge)  must  afford  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  to  the  world  that  it  is  not  an  in- 
considerate undertaking  lightly  conceived,  that  may  be 
as  lightly  Abandoned;  biit  is  the  result  of  steady  deli- 
beratiMf^  >  and  will  be  proceeded  in,  without  waverings 
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for  such  a  length  of  time  ^1  to  render  it  a  truly  iMeful 
institution. 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  being  informed 
of^  the  particular  objects  that  are  meant  to.  be  princi- 
pally elucidated  on  this  experimental  farm;  but  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  be  confined  to  some  par- 
ticular departments,  which  will  be  steadily  purteued^ 
as  is  the  case  with  sir  Joseph  Banks's  institution^  and 
that  it  will  not  be  suiTered  to  take  a  desultory  range 
over  the  whole  field  that  presents  itself.     On  the  first 
plan  much  may  be  done,  by  introducing  a  spirit  of  ac-* 
curate  investigation  into  this  science,  which  scarcely 
yet  has  begun  to  be  adverted  to  even  by  individuals!       / 
but  if  the  whole  field  is  attempted  to  be  opened  up  at 
once,  it  can  only  give  room  for  superficial  disquisitions^ 
which  lead  to  inaccurate  or  erroneous  conclusions.    If,      ^ 
upon  the  first  plan,  any  one  department  shall  be  once 
clearly  elucidated,  it  will  serve  so  much  to  open  the     ^ 
eyes  of  the  public  respecting  the  defects  of  others,  as 
must  excite  a  strong  desire  to  carry  the  same  degree 
of  accuracy  through  the  whole;  and  the  reputation  that 
the  founder  of  the  institution  will  thus  jujstly  acquire 
by  it,  will  prove  a  strong  stimulus  to  others  to  follow 
his  example,   by  forming  similar  institutions  on   a 
smaller  scale  for  particular  departments.   When  I  hear 
farther  particulars,  I  shall  take  pleasure  to  communi- 
cate them  to  my  readers,  should  my  state  of  health, 
now  upon  the  decline,  permit  me  to  continue  these 
labours. 

[Notic2$  to   Correspondents  necessarily  omiHed.'} 
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Matlock,  account  of,  293. 
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tatoes, 241. 
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vant, Egypt,  and  Persia,  385. 
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clayey  soil,  pernicious  tendency  of,  8i3, 

Planting  app4e  trees  on  a  clayey  soil,  juV 
dicious  directions  for^  311. 

Plants  obtained  from  seed  always  diversi* 
fied,  7. 

Political  in^gues,  the  dangerous  ten*- 
dcncyof,  475. 

Pctatoes,  on  the  rearing  of  them  from 
sprits,  by  J.  L.  Philips,  57.-r->remarks 
on  the  report  of  the  Ixxird  of  agrtcul^ ' 
ture  concerning  them,  85. 

Potatoes,  remarks  on  their  culture— seb 
agriculture. 

Potatoes,  additional  remarks  on  the  cul-i 
tivation  of,  3oi. 

Potatoes^  observations  on  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  most  valuable  kinds,  82. 
—diversities  obtainable  from  sceds^ 
84r-causes  of  the  uncertainty  that  pre» 
vails  respecting  the  best  kinds  of,  87 
T~seedlings  should  be  carefully  select- 
ed, 88-— on  the  culture  of  potatoes,  OQ 
size  of  the  sets,  importance  of,  91  — 
experiments  must  be  made  on  those 
that  are  produced  from  one  stem  only, 
04-0/*  the  best  Hnd  qf  manure  fat- 
potatoes,  05— how  to  obtain  the  largest 
crop,  09-— ^he  greatefl  produce,  lOI— 
cutting  stems,  consequence  of,  I03>r 
of  covering  them  with  earth,  105*— 
amazing  difiereneeof  kinds  notadverted 
to,  106— want  of  maricet  for  potatoes, 
107  — bam  room  wanted,  10  8' — ex**, 
pence  of  rearing  this  crop,  170— pre- 
mium, a  high  one  proposed  for  obtain-; 
ingthe  best  sort,  179— modebf  culfure 
to  be  pursued  f^r  ^making  k  iair  com^' 
panoivc  trial  of  different  sorts;  sKecp.* 
1^1.'    «'  '•     -^  '   '     •••'.** 
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l^zzolaney  fine,  fbuild  m  the  islands  of 
Santorino  and  Metelino,  450. 

Fremiuniy  a  high  one  proposed  for  ob- 
taihing  the  best  sort  of  potatoe,  172. 

National  councils,  different  names  by. 
which  they  have  been  known,  217* 

Principles  of  the  patent  hot  houses  ex- 
plained, lis,  175,  373,  344>  432 ;  see 

.   hot  houses. 

Privilege  of  sitting  in  parfiament,  changes 
in  men's  ideas  respecting  it,  333. 

I'roduce  of  potatoes,  the  maximum  pro- 
duce, 101. 

^fofefsors  at  Edinburgh,  smaUnefs  of 
their  salaries. 

Progrefs  to  bankruptcy  of  a  sober  dili- 
gent young  man,  145. 

Progrefs  of  feudal  manners  from  rude- 
nefs  to  refinement  in  matters  of  go- 
vernment, a04. 

Q. 

Queries  respecting  the  benefits  that  may 
result  from  propagating  fruit  trees  from 
fieed,  18. 

R. 

Rail-ways,  iron,  ferther  remarks  On  the 
utility  of,  mt  Z,^0 

Reading  memorandums,  77,  158,  33o, 
316. 

Regal  government,  how  established,  55. 

Raster  office  of  Edinburgh,  singular 
utility  of,  453. 

Rent,  its  effects  on  the  price  of  com  con- 
sidered, 401 — does  not  tend  to  raise 
that  price,  335 — tithe  raises  the  price 
of  com,  412 — and  discourages  indus- 
try, 413— K>ne  principal  cause  of  the 


present  scarcity,  21 8 — tithe  the  cause% .    362— Peasebridge,  366-^Dunbar,  S90, 


of  the  defects  of  that  institution,  42ff. 
Republican  government,  origin  of,  108. 
Rezzonico,  character  of,  62. 
Rhodes,  notices  of,  447. 
Roman  women,  character  of,  60. 
Rome,  the  court  of,  sketches  of  some 

principal  modem  diaracters  there,  62. 
Rosebud  insect,  a  tortrix,  153. 
Rosebush  insect,  queries  respecting  them, 

28. 
Rose  tree  insect,  farther  observations  on, 

370, 

s. 

Salaries  of  the  profefsors  at  Edinburgh, 
remarkably  small,  468. 

Salaries,  the  smaUnefs  of  those  of  the 
profefsors  of  Edinburgh,  one  principal 
cause  of  the^sdebrity  ofthat  university. 

Santorino,  notices  of,  by,  Citizen  Olivier, 

^aunterer,  his  observations  on  the  navi- 
^tiop  of  the  Thames,  3 18. 


Scotland,  a  toiiflnb;^  Viator,  3M.       .' 
Seeds,  the  way  for  obtaining  the  best 

sorts,  0* 
^alt  duties,  benefits  that  would  result 

from  the  abolition  of  them,  227. 
Shoot  of  a  tree,  a  singular  one,  148.         ' 
.Singularity  and  slovenliness,  observations 

on,  197. 
Singular  phenomena  attending  the  ^oot 

of  a  tree,  148. 
Skins  blown  up,  boats  made  of,  453. 
SloKenlinefs  and  singularity. 
Slow  fire,  a  great  cause  of  waste  in  hot 

houses',  275,  280. 
Smoke  chamber,  its  uses;  explained,  276. 
Speech  can  only  be  pofsefscid  by  reason- 

ing  creatures,  307* 
Steam,  its  effects  in  hot-houses,  178,  345^ 

361,  448. 

'Stems  of  potatoes,  efiects  of  cutting  them^ 
163,— effects  of  covering  them,  165. 

Strawberries,  how  to  force  on  the  patent 
plan,  441. 

Supplies,  mode  of  granting  inparliament, 
260. 

Tan  bark  unnecefsary  for  a  stove,  345. 

Temperature  of  the  pihe  stove,  how  it  may 
be  preserved  invariable  without  attend- 
ance, 354. 

Tenants  in  capite;  114. 

Tenthredo  of  the  gooseberry  tree,  farther 
observations  on,  2  7 1 . 

Thoughts  on  historical  composition,  40. 

Thoughts  on  the  increase  of  beggars,  140. 

Tortrix,  an  insect  afiecting  rose  buds^ 
account  of,  154. 

Tour  in  Scotland,  account  of,  by  Viator, 


— the  Bafs,  370— Arthur's  seat,  370-* 
Edinburgh,  371. 

Travels  of  the  French  in  the  Levant* 
Egypt,  and  Persia,  sEbcount  of,  360— 
Constantinople,  381 — Grecian  islands, 
383— Egypt,  385— Rhode— 447 — San- 
torino,  450 — Metelino,  451— Aleppo^ 
452. 

Turnips  of  the  strongest  breed,  13. 

Tyro,  his  doubts  and  queries,  301  ^^-^m- 
swers  to,  303. 

V. 

Varieties  of  plants,  observations  on,  6. 

These  varieties  may  be  preserved,  8. 

Varieties  of  potatoes,  the  eflects  of  inad- 
vertence to  exemplified,  166. 

VWsak,  feudal,  the  meaning  of  that  word, 
lis. 

Ventilating  hot-houses  in  the  commbn- 
wttfJ  defective,  183— improved  mode 
described,  185. 
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VeraXy  observation*  byvpn  various  bian-  | 
ches  of  natural  hiftory,  -13^.   ,  * 

Views,  remaskably  fine,  from  tt^e  (^ton- 
hill  of  £dinbui]gb,  470. 

Villains,  the  iiature  of  explained,  1 13.    ^ 

Vinestthepropernpde  of  maoaging  ^em> 

Umbiltcal  fibres  of  potatoes,  what,  97, 
Union,  the,  with  Scotland,  effects  of,  305. 
University  of 'Edinburgh,  nature  of  that 

institution,  407. 
yniversity  of  Edinbur|i;|i«  the  causes  of 

its  celebrity,  4«« 


W. 


Waggons,  a(kl«tional  obserrations  on 
them  by  a  coal  merchant,  429 — pre- 
ferred by  him  to  carts,  431. 

Wakefield  Mr.  his  improvements  "by 
steam,  845. 

Washing  with  vrater  in  the  patent  hot- 
houses, 446. 

Water,  how  to  be  used  in  the  patent  hot- 
houises,  446. 

Well,  the  petrifying,  at  Matlock^  account 
of,  205. 

Wig,  a  petrified  one,  295. 

Wigfnl,  Joshua,  his  account  of  a  singular 
^Qot  of  a  tree,  148. 
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